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ORIGINAL COMME NICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

STYLE of building, adopted in 
f France many years ago, denomi- 
nated building en Puse, has lately been 
strongly recommended by some indivi- 
duals in this country, to the notice of the 
public. If the statements published in 
some very respectable periodical publi- 
eations, and partucularly in Nicholson’s 
Journal, may be depended upon as ap- 
plicable to this country, the utility of the 
mventiun in parucular situations, and 
under certain circumstances, would be 
very great. ‘Lo gentlemen of lauded 
property, whose correct ideas o1 taste 
are ‘not offended by the modest obtrusion 
upon their demesne of the humble cot- 
tave, or whose hearts are cheared by 
such visible demonstrations of comfort, 
cotmected with industry; but who have 
not the usual material of building cheaply 
at hand, a well authenticated account of 
the practical utility of this method of 
building would be truly acceptable. 
Permit me,therefore, to enquire, through 
the medium of. your widely-circulating 
miscellany, if any of your correspondents 
know any thing of the adoption of this 
building in Pisé, in this country, what 
has been its expence, the minutiz of the 
process, and what its success, with the 
fength of ume it hath been submitted to 
tral?—E:very particular relating to so 
luteresting a subject, would be we!come. 
1 should presume to the public, as well 
aS to, Sir, ces 6 —"Voor'’sskc. 
The Boyce, J. H. Mocerrpee. 
Sept. 20, 1807. 

Ee 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ACCOUNT of the DiscovERY of @ GROUP 
of ISLANDS in the souTH-sEA, by the 
SPANISH FRIGATE LA PALA. 


N the voyage from Manilla to Lima, 

the Spanish frigate, Lua Pala, be- 
longing to the Philippine Company, com- 
mianded by Don Juan Baptiste Monte- 
Verce, discovered on the 18th of Febru- 
ay, 1806, a group of Islands, twenty- 
tue jo humber, the southerameost of 
adur THLY Mac. Nu, 168, 


which is situated in 3 deg 29 min. north 
latitude, aud 162 deg. 5 min. east lon- 
gitude trum Cadiz, 

These isiands occupy a space of ten 
leagues from north-east to south-west, 
and are separated trom cach other b 
channels of one or two leagues in breadth, 
They are low, covered with wood, in- 
ters.cted with rivers, and well inha- 
bited. On the frigate coming inisight of 
the Islands, the inhabitauts, who are of 
the most pacific disposition, first ap- 
proached her in two canoes, to the num- 
ber of twenty-one, and having come 
within musket-:hot, they ceased rowing, 
aud held up some cocoa-nuts to theSpanish 
sailors, at the same time shouting and 
making signs. ‘Lhe frigate cleared her 
sails, and hoisted the Spanish colours; 
which manceuvre having apparentiv exe 
cited some apprehensions in the iglan- 
ders, the Spamsh colours were struck, 
and a white tlag hoisted, the crew at the 
same time calling and making signs to 
the canoes to approach. 

Having come alongside, they gave the 
Spanjards some cocea-nuts, without de- 
manding any thing in return, but none 
of them could be persuaded to come on 
board. ‘The crew of the frigate then 
distributed among them some old knives, 
iron rings, and pieces of red cloth; and 
this liberality excited such. joy and gra- 
titude in these good people, that they 
immediately stripped their canoes to 
make presents to the Spaniards; their 


_ nets, their fish-hooks, their cocoa-nut- 


shells, which served them for. drinking- 
cups, their enormous hats, made of the 
leaves of the palin-tree, were all in a 
moment removed on board the frigate, 
and they at length proceeded to strip 
themselves of their only garment, fastened 
round their waist, in order to testify 
their cratitude to their benetactors, Still 
they were nut content with themselves, 
and gave the Spaniards to understand 
that they would return to their Island to 
fetch other presents, requesting, by signs, 

that the frigate would wait for them. 
These isianders are tall, well made 
robust, and actiye, They ure of an 
ict @.lve 
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olive colour, have flat noses, and black 
curled hair of considerabie length. In 
each canoe was a venerable old man, 
naked like the others, anc. who appeared 
to be their chief. One very remarkable 
circuinstance is, that these two men were 
white, had aquiiine noses, and hac more 
of the air of Spaniards than of Savages. 

Captain Monteverde observed that 
these islanders bore a considerable re- 
semblance in their features and conduct 
to the inhabitants of the islands of St. 
Bartholomew, of Capa, and Ibictai, 
where he landed in the year 1800, then 
being in the frigate La Philippine, com- 
manded by Don Juan Ibarguitia. 

. EE 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AVY attention has lately been turned 
M towards the property of that cu- 
rious shrub called the sensitive-plant, 
which, you well know, assumes a languid 
appearance, upon its being brought into 
conta¢t with any substance whatever ; 
it you think the following observations 
have any tendency to account for this 
phenomenon, and are worthy of a place 
mm your widely circulated Miscellany, an 
early insertion will much oblige a con- 
stant reader. 

Every thing in nature seems in some 
measure impregnated wit h that property 
or perhaps substance which the ancient, 
called Anima Mundi, or Elementary 
Fire: now as all things, which stand in 
the common nature of this lower world, 
have this fire in a greater or lesser pro- 
portion, only as they are in this or that 
place, where more or less of it is offered 
to be received by them, or as they are 
in their own ature capable of recelving 
more of it than others are; and then if 
we suppose the nature of the sensitive- 
plant is to possess more of this fire than 
wuy other plant whatever; then it mutt, 
by the nature of it, when any thing 
touches it, impart a great deal of its fire, 
or electricity, into that thing by which it 
is touched; because that had less of it 
than was possessed by this curious plant. 
'Theretore, till the sensitive-plant has had 
tine to recover its vigour, by receiving 

from the aira fresh supply of this fire, 
its leaves and branches hang in a lJan- 
guid state, from the great joss of that 
vehich it has imparted to some other sub- 
stance. To illustrate this idea more 
clearly, if you set any small plant, or tree, 
Mm @& pot, upon a cake of resin, and then 
clectrily the tree, even though it were a 
willow, whose leaves are very long and 
sender, yet it would be so acted 


upon, that its leaves will be raised 
up in such a manner as to strike the 
observer with a_ considerable degree 
of surprise : wid the moment you touch 
even but One of its leaves, the wiule tree 
becomes as languid as the Senslilve-plant 
would be, if touched by any other sub- 
stance ; this appears to me to gIVE as guod 
a proof of the truth of this conjecture 
relative to the seusitive-plant, as the 
nature of the thing will admit of. 'T,W, 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

AVING frequently during the pres 

sent and former summer, (parti- 
cularly in the hottest weather,) heard 
families complain of having ropy bread, 
and ropy liquor, that is, beer, perry, or 
cyder, and having never met with any 
thing in the least elucidating the pheno- 
menon of ropiness, 1 shall be much 
obliged to any of your ingenious corre- 
spondents who will throw some light on 
a subject which appears to me curious; 
and no doubt such communication 
would be beneficial to society, if an ex- 
planation of the cause and a mode of 
preventing or curing the effect, (which 
renders the article it seizes unfit for the 
use of man,) were made known to the 
public through the medium of your ex- 

cellent miscellany. 

I beg leave to add, that by ropiness, 

I mean a certain glutinous tenacious 
quality, which bread or liquor sometumes 
acquires, rendering it so adhesive as to 
run into strings resembling ropes, whea 
an endeavour is made to separate It 
This disease, (for which I have never 
heard of a cure,) is in bread deemed in- 
fectious. Whether it is the meipient 
stage of the putrefactive fermentation, 
or procceds from some other cause, Iam 

totally unable to decide, and am, SI, 


Eastham, Worcestershire, Your's, Ke. 

Sept. 17, 1807. 1. Davis. 
EE ; 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
O man can_ possibly be a greater 
admirer of Handel's music than 
myself, and I am willing to subscribe to 
every encomium, which Mr. Marshall, (in 
Vol. xxiii. page 225) bestows on his pot 
works, though at the same ume, rd 
fess, I cannot agree with him, on anoth 
subject of the same letter. His od 
tempt of modern music, in opposition 
that of his favourite author, ogg 
in my opinion, not justified by -s 
mode of reasoning. Handel, as '5 


well known, excelled in no species. © 
compositio’ 
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composition more than in that of sacred 
song; it was his forte, his master-piece, 
On the other hand, the lightest and most 
trifling compositions of our own times, 
are those little pieces, termed Sonati- 
nas, Divertimentos, Jigs,” &c.* but which 
can hardly be deemed the prevailing taste 
of the day, being merely designed for the 
convenience as well as encouragement ef 
young practitioners; yet these are put in 
competition with the former, and the re- 
sult 1s applied, in general terms, to all 

modern music. It strikes me in the same 
light, as if, by opposing Bacou’s or Locke’s 

hilosophical works to the contents of 
those little books, which are put into the 
hands of children with a similar design, 
we should thence conclude, that modern 
literature is on the decline. If we wish 
to appreciate the true merit of the present 
style of music, the investigation ought to 
be conducted on very different principles : 
sacred music should be apposed to sacred 
music, secular to secular, and instrumen- 
tal to instrumental; the various beauties 
or defects of either should be clearly as- 
certained and their difference of character 
and effect strictly examined. Such an in- 
vestigation, it must be owned, would prove 
highly useful and beneficial to the musical 
world, and greatly tend to the improve- 
ment and perfection of our style. In 
proceeding, however with my remarks in 
some measure, on this plan, it is not so 
much ms intention to execute such a de- 
sign, as to observe some methodical order 
iu their arrangement. 

Concerning sacred music, which is, I 
believe, what Mr. M. understands by the 
theology of music, (he says,) “that it 
has no place in the modern pursuit of 
this source of improvement and pleasure.” 
A distinction ought to be observed here, 
inas far as this passage concerns either 
the public in general, or composers in 
particular. The public, I believe, are as 
fond of sacred music now, as ever, or ra- 


the Merits of Handel and modern Composers. 
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king happened to visit them; witness also 
the numerous editions of Handel’s songs, 
constantly publishing in this metropolis ; 
all which could not be the case, if the the- 
ology of music had no place among the 
people, it they did not delight in hearing 
it as well as «in practising it themselves. 
The above assertion, however, as it con- 
cerns Composers, 1s, in a great measure, 
but too true. 
used to be the chief employment of the 
first men of genius and scientific know- 
ledge, whilst the cultivation of secular 
sougs was left to the care of inferior come 
posers. 
great masters dedicate their time to the 
service of the theatre or concert exclu- 
sively, and that af thetemple is almost to- 
tally disregarded. 
the great lustre of Handel's fame in that 
department has s@damped the spirits of 
succeeding composers, as to extinguish 
every hope of success in their bosoms, or 
whatever other circumstance may have 
been the cause, certain it is, that a style 
of music so peculiarly characteristic; so- 
lemn, yet pleasing; chaste, yet highly in- 


Formerly, sacred music 


Now, the case is altered: our 


Whether it be that 


teresting; is left without cultivation, 


doomed, like the untilled land, to bear 


no fruit. Yet, notwithstanding this great 


defect, it is not impossible to gather some 


few specimens of the present day sutti- 
cient, at least, to prove that the modern 


style is not so enervated or feeble as to 


I need 


be unfit for solemn purposes. 


only mention Laydn’s Creation to prove 
my assertion, the first part of which, in 


particular, I think, will bear 2 compari- 


son with some of Handel’s best pieces. 


As for secular music, or as Mr. M, ex- 

esses it, “* the ethics of music,” they 
are included by him in the same predica- 
ment with the former, as having no place 
in modern pursuits. It is, however, the 
general opinion, that our modern songs 
are a very great improvement upon those 
of formcr times, Handel’s alone ex- 


ther more so: Witiiess;-our -overflowing. cepted; tor, as these were taken from the 


houses in the lent-season, to hear the 
oratorios, whereas Stanley or Handel, not- 
withstanding the small scale of the thea- 
tres in their time, were not able to half 
hil them, except now and then when the 


ee ee 





* Sonatinas and Divertimentos may be mo- 
dern terms, but many of Handel's little pieces 
answer the same description of music, which 
is generally understood by them, as his water- 
Music, &c. As for Jigs and Variations, they 
Were in vogue long betore Handel’s time, who 
did not seem to dislike them ; for in a Collec 
tion of his Overtures, not less shan seven are 
terminated by Gicwess 


works of the most celebrated authors, 
and their words being combined with Ais 
music, they willever remain a pattern of 
high excellence. Nevertheless whoever 
will take the trouble to examine the best 
and most popular productions of the 
resent day, will soon be convinced that 
these last are not much inferior to 
the former in merit: the scyle of mu- 
sic being well calculated for the purpose, 
the poetry often elegant, and the subject, 
on the score of morality, generally chaste, 
In proving these points, [ must be ex- 
cused from mentioning local authors; 
sullice 
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suffice it, therefore, only to notice Haydn’s 
first and third canzonets in his first 
set: the Mermaid’s song, and “ My mo- 
ther bids me bind my hair;” than which, 
nothing can be more innocently pleasing, 
or more simple and beautiful. Under this 
species of composition, however, I must 
except the modern chorus, which cer- 
tainly is wretched and paltry beyond all 
description. 

In instrumental music, modern com- 
positions are, and I think, deservedly, in 
very high repute; and though it is this 
class, which Mr. M. seems chiefly to ob- 


ject to, yet, as variety of character is 


known to be its most prominent feature, 
it will be allowed, that a judicious dispo- 
sition of such inaterials musi ever be pro- 
ductive of great effects. Indeed, what- 
ever is in the power of musical sounds to 
accomplish, in order to please the ear or 
interest the mind, is here discernible in a 
inost enunent degree. Amon. a great 
variety of Compositions of this descrip- 
tion, I shall only refer to the first and 
last movevents of Haydn’s celebrated 
overture in 1D. as elegant specimens ofa 
manly and nervous style, and to tlie se- 
coud movement of the s.ine piece as an 
exainple of sweetly pleasing melody; but 
as for the spit, and fire of bis famous 
overture La chasse, it stands unrivalled 
by any production whatsoever of former 
umes. In this short enquiry I have con- 
fined myself to Haydn’s works, but thase 
of many other composers might have been 


"introduced with equal propriety. 


With regard to some of Mr. M’s. prac- 
tical observations, T must beg leave to 
deviate from him entirely. When he re- 
commends it to musical professors to 
“ initiate their pupils in Handel, and cul- 
tivate an early taste for such elevated en- 
tertainment as he affords,” is it meant to 
exclude modern music altocether from 
their practice? This, indeed. would be 
the only way to diseust them with that 
composer, as variety is the life and soul 
of mus:c, and a sameness may be found in 
every author, however great. But if this 
xs not his meaning, then T can only say 
that there is nothing new in his proposi- 
tion, as that author's sones are pretty well 
know n by all young students, It is, be- 
Sides, l beheve, the Opinion of every ex- 
perienced teacher, that if Handel's music 
1s to be played well, nothing will more ef 
fectually contribute towards it, than a 
thorough acquaintance with modern come 
positions, as the spirited, though regular 


passages ol these, must cndow the prac- 


titioner Te ee aN : 
ner with a facility of execution, which 





is absolutely necessary in the performs 
ance of Handel’s songs or choruses, Fo, 
though these last may be simple in point 
of melody, in the construction of their 
parts, which cannot well be omitted (be. 
ing, indeed, the principal source of the 
dignity and sublimity of all sacred music 
they are extremely complicated, and, 
therefore, not easily performed, Nor js 
this great execution of modern composi- 
tions, this “ piece of legerdemain, or 
slight-of-hand performance,” &c. in fact 
any thing new: instances of the same 
kind may be found in great abundance 
in the works of Handel himself. I need 
only refer the reader to the last move- 
ments of his first and second organ concer 
tos, or to almostany one of his other con- 
certos or overtures, and he will there find 
the very “ frippery and nonsense of ino 
dern execution” itself. Even the instru- 
mental parts to some of his most sacred 
songs are of this description as in the fo! 
lowing ones: “ So rapid thy course is,” 
in Judas Maccabwus; and * O thou that 
tellest,” “ Why do the nations,” and 
“ Thou shalt break them,” in the Messiah. 
Indeed, it can hardly be supposed, that 
instrumental music should so tamely pro- 
ceed in its modulations as vocal. When 
sounds are prodaced artificially by means 
of mechanical operations, something more 
is required to enliven a melody, than 
when they are drawn from the very or- 
cans of nature, asssisted by the powers of 
articulation, which gives sense and mean- 
ing to every note. It is this discrimina- 
tion between nature and art, soeminently 
conspicuous in Handel’s works as well as 
those of other great masters, W hich must 
ever be considered as the first and prin- 
eipal cause of the pleasure we receive in 
hearing them performed. Those, there- 
fore, who labour not under the prejudices 
of a sickly ear, operating like a sickly ap- 
petite in rejecting wholesome food, will 
not very easily be persuaded to contine 
themselves in their amusements to one 
species of composition alone: but, like the 
bee, sucking honey from every flower, 
they will be pleased with what is beautiful 
or sublime, in whatever shape or garb 
they may find it. The ancient and the 
modern style, vocal and instrumenta 
music, the tender and affecting strail, 
and the bold and spirited movement, im 
will conspire to encrease their delight, 
and by relieving each other, serve t@ 
heighten the general cfiect. 

Your's, &c. 
Leman-street, 


April 21, 4807. y.F. Hani 
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Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


R Marshall’s letter, in page 225 of 
M vol, xxii. on the peculiar excellen- 
cies of the composition of Handel, greatly 
‘aterested a small circle of the admirers 
ofthat “* Giant” of Harmony, to whose 
notice | had the pleasure to introduce it; 
and Lam not sorry to: have this opportu- 
nity of faintly expiessing to Mr, Marshall 
our most hearty thanks. 

Ihave with eagerness perused every 
succeeding number of your copious and 
vsetul miscellany, but im vain, for “ the 
lively satisfaction of knowing,” trom better 
resources than my own, “ what minds 
conceived sentiments of such affecting 
simplicity and forcible truth,” as, by the 
help of that mighty master, must ever 
continue 

‘¢ To stir, to rouze, to shake the soul” 


of all who share, in their physical con- 
structiou, the common care of the great 
Author of Nature. As of means toward 
supplying this des:ideratum, even Mr, Ca- 
pel Lofft and Dr. Calcott have confessed 
themselves deficient, I offer my mite of 
information, in the hope that it may prove 
a clue to the farther researches of those 
gentlemen, or any other of your corre- 
spondents, by way of furnishing a com- 
plete answer to Mr. Marshall’s enquiry. 

My common-place book teils me, that 
the words of some of Handel’s oraturios, 
particularly the Messiah, were com- 
piled by Charles Jennens, esq. a non-con- 
lormist gentleman of considerable pro- 
perty in Leicestershire, who in his youth 
Was so remarkable fur the number of his 
servants, the splendour of his equipages, 
aud the profusion of his table, that from 
this excess of pomp he acquired the title 
of Solyman the Magniticent. He died 
Deceniber 20, 1773, at a stately mansion 
erected by himself, at Gopsal, in his na- 
uve county, 

The Messiah was first performed in 
741, ut ek ee, 

The following is the order in which 
some of Handel’s other oratorios were 
irst performed or published; and I have 
subjoined the names of such other au- 
thors of the words as chance placed within 
MV reach, 

Esther, the first oratorio attemptcd in 
Ms country, was composed in 1720, for 
the Duke of Chandos, at Cannons; and 
eeven years afterward performed in ac- 
Nou by the children of the Chapel Royal, 

€ house of theip master, Mr, Bernard 


Authors who furnished the Words for Handel's Oratorios, 319 


Gates; and soon after by the same sings 
ers at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in 
the Strand; the instrumental parts by 
the gentlemen of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. This is said to have first suggested 
to Handel the idea of bringing oratorios 
upon the stage, which he did in the fol- 
lowing year (1732), when Fsther was 
performed for ten nights at the Haymars 
ket. The poetry of that oratorio was by 
Mr. Humphrys. 

Jeptha* was producedin 1732. Writ~ 
ten by Dr. Morell. 

Deborah was brought forward at the 
Haymarket in March 1733. 

On occasion of a public act at Oxford, 
Athaliah was performed in the followin 
summer. Written by Mr. Humphrys, 

Alexander’s Feast, 1735. 

Israel in Egypt, 1738. 

L’ Allegro, il Penseroso, ed il Moderato, 
1789. From Milton; but the compiler, 
for the duet. “* As steals the morn,” also 
made use of Shakespeare. Vide the 
speech of Prospero in the Tempest, act 5, 
sc. 2, 

Saul, composed, I understand, in 1738, 
but first performed in 1740. From this 
period, excepting a few instrumental 
pieces, Handel devoted his talents solely 
to oratorios; and in the following year, 
as before stated, with the literary assist- 
ance of Mr. Jennens, he produced the 
Messiah. 

Samson, 1742. Written by Newburgh 
Hamilton. 

Susanna, 1743. 

Semele, a dramatic performance, 1743. 
Altered from Congreve. 

Joseph, 1744. Written by Mr, James 
Miller. 

Belshazzar, 1745. 

Occasional Oratorio, for the Battle of 
Culloden, 1746. 

Judas Maccabeus, same year. Writ- 
ten by Dr. Morell, at the recommenda- 
tion of Prince Frederick. The plan of it 
was designed as a compliment to the 


-- Duke of Cumberland, upon his returning 


victorious from Scotland. The success 
of it was very great, there being above 
4001. in Covent-garden theatre on the 
thirtieth night of its representation. 
Joshua, Sulomon, and Alexander Balus, 
all in 1748. The latter written by Dr. 
Morell; as was Theodora, in 1749, and 
the Triumph of Time and Truth, in 1757. 
Handel’s other works, which needed 





* During the composition of this oratorio 
Handel became blind. 
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poetical assistance, of which I have no 
account, as to the time of their appear- 
ance, are Alcides, a drama; The Choice 
of Ilercules, an ode; and Hercules, an 
oratorio. Your's, &c. 
Castle Green, Bristol, 
Augast 13, 1807. 


a 


J. Evans, 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ACCOUNT of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT of 
IRELAND, and of the provision for us 
REDUCTION. 


HE government of Treland occa- 
T sionally incurred debts of small 
mimount, not exceeding trom one to four 
hundred thousand pounds, at different 
periods, from the year 1700, to the 
year 1749, about which time, it was not 
only entirely Gut of debt, but had saved 
a considerable surplus, amounting to 
about halt a million, 

From atout the year 1760, Ireland 
has constantly had a public debt, al- 
though no part of the present debt is of 
older date than 1773. The total of the 
debt was for many years very small, 
my «comparison with the amount to 
which it has since increased, as_ will 
@ppear from the rullowing statement : 


In 1761. . £.223,488 
4771... . 773,320 
W7St. . 1,551,704 
1791 . . 2,464,590 


The loans rendered necessary by the 
war which began in 1793, were in the 
first year raised wholly in Jreland on 
5S per cent. stock. In 1793, an ad- 
ditional inducement was offered to per- 
sons resident 1 England, to subscribe 
to the loans of Ireland, by making the 
dividends on part of the stock payable 
at the Bank of England; aud the same 
plan was followed in 1795 and 1796 ; 
the loans of cach of these years being 
raised on 5 per cent. stock, with the 
addition of terminable annuities. In 
1797, the alarm of invasion, and the 
disturbed state of the country, rendered 
rt mnpracticable for the government of 
Ircland, to raise the loan necessary for 
the service of the year, except on the 
mast exorbitant terms; it was, therefore, 
deemed preierable that it should be 
chiefly raised and funded in Great Bri- 
tam, as part of the sum borrowed b 
the government of that country. The 
yornt loans for Great Britain and Treland 
were therefore raised as one suin, the 
interest of the whole being charged on 
the consolidated fund of Great Britain. 
Thy this manner the following sums have 
been raised in Great Britain for the 


Public funded Debi of Ireland. 
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service of Freland, the government of the 
iatter country remitting anuually the 
interest, charge of management, and a 
propriation of 1 per cent. thereon, in 
order to reimburse the payments mare 
from the consolidated fund on this ace 
count, 


Years Sums borrowed, 
1797 - £.1,500,000 
1798 - 2,000,000 
1799 ~ 3,000,000 
1800 “ 2,000,000 
1801 - 2,500,000 
1802 - 2,600,000 
1803 - 2,000,000 
1804 - 4,500,000 
1805 - 4,000,000 
1806 - 2,000,000 
1807 - 2,000,000 


These sums being much greater thar 
the previous loans of Ireland had usually 
been, have caused a rapid accumulation 
of debt, the apparent magnitude of which 
is also much increased trom the above 
sums having been chiefly raised on three 
per cent. stock, The progress of the 
total amount has been as follows: 


Years. Debt. 
1797 - £.7,082,256 
1798 - 11,059,256 ’ 
1799 - 17,466,540 
1800 - 25,662,640 
1801 - 31,950,656 
1802 - 36,464,461 
1803 - 40,663,532 
1804 - 44,749,325 
1805 - 53,296,356 
1806 - 58,344,690 
1807 « 64,721,356 


The total of the sums borrowed, for 
which this amount of debt has been mn- 
curred is £.45,773,652 2s. 11d.* The 
different descriptions of stock, of which 
the debt consists are as follows : 


Payable in Dublin. Capital. 

Si percent.ann,  £.5,668,472 17 ; 
4 per cent. ann. - 17 1,600 ips 
5 percent.ann. - 11,625,450 11 9 
Payable in London. e 
3 per cent. cons. ann, 28,480,533 6 ; 
3 percent. red. ann. 15,847,812 we ; 
$ per cent. deferred - 150,804 + : 
4 per cent. consol. ann, 325,000 0 : 
5 per cent. consol. ann, 390,000 0 ; 


5 percent, Irish ann, 2,058,858 _—_— 


Total £.64,721,356 19° 
— 
When the measure was adap a 
raising money in this country for wrth 
of Ireland, it was very properly pe - 
with an arrangement similar tot 
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® The above sums are Isish CuRTeUey: 
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the reduction of the debt of Great Bri- 
ain, An Act was passed by the par- 
iament of Ireland, in 1797, for vesting a 
certain sum in cummissioners at the end 
of every quarter, to be by them applied 
‘» the reduction of the national debt, 
and todirect the application of additional 
funds, in case of tuture loans, to the like 
purposes. The fund, thus established 
‘yr the reduction of the then existing 
dcbts, was 100,0001. per annum, of which 
964). 11s. 8d. was appropriated to 
‘he reduction of the debt created by the 
mouey borrowed for Ireland in Great 
Britain inthe year 1797; and 67,6351. 
gs. dd. with 22501. per annum, expired 
annuities, to the remainder of the debt 
due by lreland, prior to the year 1797, 
without any reference to the amount. 
Un the subsequent loans, a fund of one 
per cent. has been appropriated, as on 
those raised in Great Britain. 

‘Total annual sum applicable in Ireland, 
to the reduction of the national debt, on 
the 5th of January, 1807. 


Original fund - 67.635 8 4 
Fxpwed annuities, 1797, 2,250 00 
One per cent. on loans 136,337 29 
{nterest on stock pur- 
rf 2 
chased - t 98,451 11 4 





Sinking fund inTreland = £304,654 2 5 


‘The progress made in the redemption 
ot that part of the public debt of [rejand, 
which is funded in Great Britain, will 
“ppear from the following statement :— 

Stock purchased by the commissioners, 
: the 1st of February, 1807. 

onsol, 3 per cent. annu- . 1,759,890 





ities - 
Reduced 3 annu- 
ities per — annu t 1,961,454 





Total #%,721,341 

The sum paid for the above amount 
of stock was £.2,240,863 9s. 7d. 

Total aunaal sum applicable to the 

reduction of the public debt of Ireland, 





tuuded in Great Britain,;~on the-1st: of- 


February, 1807. 
Une per cent on capi- 


tals created be : 425,3 i 19 3 








uterest on stock pur- 
“A t 111,640, 4 7 
Sinking fundin Gre: 
ritain im reat? £536,959, 3 10 
ie ” 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

| AM oneof the people called Quakers, 

and I believe not inferior to many 

ty brethren, in my acquaintance 

‘it: Geome Fox’s Journal. Observing 

therctore in your Magazine, Number 101, 
1 


or 
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page 162, an attempt to account for the 
Friends remaining covered in places of 
worship; [ am induced to say, that I be- 
lieve it was neither taken from that 
work, nor from Sewell’s History, nor in 
short from any body’s History, that 
knows any thing about the matter, 
Whence it is taken, 1 cannot say, but [ 
am inclined to suppose it a fable formed 
for the sake of the application. After 
Fox had once forsaken the priests of 
those days, he never, I believe, visited 
their congregations, but for the purpose 
of opposing their doctrines, and spread- 
ing his own. The scruple he made of 
uncovering his head, was, as he hints 
himself, (page 24, 1st edition, 1694,) 
because he believed himself divinely re- 
quired not to put off his hat to any, high 
or low, and also in testimony against an 
opinion, then prevalent, and scarcely yet 
obsolete, that the places themselves were 
holy. CrypronyMus. 
4th day, 9th month. 
—=__ 
To the Editar of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N the number for October, last year, 
of your valuable Magazine, page 208, 
I read an inquiry respecting Gram and 
Suhm. Observing that the curiosity of 
your correspondent has not been satisfied 
i any of your succeeding numbers, I 
take the liberty to send you here some 
account of the former of those gentle- 
men, on the authenticity of which you 
may rely. If this shall meet with your 
approbation, I wil give myself the plea- 
sure, on a future opportunity, to commu- 
nicate also some particulars with respect 
to Suhin. 

Your correspondent I[gnoramus is mis- 
taken in his supposition, that Gram was 
a German; he was a Dane, and was ne- 
ver beyond the frontiers of tus country. 
‘The fears expressed for his immortality, f 
believe, are as unfounded, and, [ trust, it 

_would have been in no danger, though 
my pen had never traced the characters 
of his name. However, [ shall think 
myself happy if the following lines may 
gratify your correspondent respecting 
him, ; 

Le was born, 1685, in the diocese of 
Aalborg, in North Jutland, where his 
father was rector of Biesby parish, from 
whoin he received his instruction, and in 
whose house he cyntinued till 1703, 
when, being then eighteen years of age, 
he was sent to the Universty of Copen- 
hagen. He came there meanly dressed, 
in indigent circumstances, and destitute 


of triends and connections. But omhis 
first 
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first examination*® he gave proofs of pro- 
ficiency that astonished and attracted 
the attention of every spectator; the 
Greck professor, especiaily, was struck 
wit his knowledge of that language, 
which he round but little imferiuor to lus 
own. ‘This did not tail to acquire hima 
friends and protectors; and being natu- 
rally possessed of great penetration, an 
excellent judgment, and a most reten- 
tive memory, and persevering through 
the whole course of his lite in the same 
ardent aud indefatigable application, for 
which his earlier years had been remark- 
able, he rapidly ruse into fame and dis- 
tincuon. in 1711 he was appointed 
con-rector at the grammar-school of Co- 
penhagen ; in 1714, he was made pro- 
fessor of the Greek language at the Unt- 
versity; in 1750, historiographer and 
hibrarian to the king; in 1751, private 
archivary and couusellor of jusuce ; 
and in 1746, counsellor of state. He 
was higlily esteemed at home, and eager- 
Jy suught by the great; he was also much 
respected by the learned men of other 
countries, who trequently consulted him, 
and found assistance trom his uncommon 
erudition, as did Lamy for his edition 
of Meursius; Duker for his edition of 
Thucydides; Fabricius for his Biblio- 
theca Grwvca, in all which performances 
he had no inconsiderable share. He was 
also engaged in correspondence with 
Montfaucon, Stukeley, and other ccle- 
brated men. 

[lis principal departments were the 
Greck language and antiquities ; and the 
Northern tistory, language, and antiqui- 
ties. With respectto the latter, bis merits 
in elucidatyg the Danish history are 
very great. Ltwas not so much his study 
to collect as to examine what previous 
historians had written, to expose their 
errors, Correct their mistakes, and estab- 
lish, by proof, what was true in their 
relations. He did not, thereture, leave 
behind him any culmplete history of his 
country, but only critical observations 
on particular parts ol it. These, however, 
are very bumerous, and throw a vreat deal 
of hight upon thewhole. In fact, he paved 
the way for his succes* rs ia this branch; 
and to him Langebek, ScLonning, and 
Sulin, in a great meas 
have Leen able to do. 

Gram died, regretleu and lamented by 


ure owe what they 





* It is one of the roles of that universiry 
that none must be matriculated, before he es 
submitted himself to, and stood the test of, a 
public examination. ay 
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all, (for his philanthropy was equal to his 
learning) on the 19th of February, 1749, 
A medal was struck on this occasion, re- 
presenting on one side his bust, surround: 
ed by an inscription of his name and 
titles; on the other side, a closed bock 
on a table, over which, Lugentibus Mu. 
sis; underneath, occlusus D. 19, Febry- 
ary 1748. 

The following are, in chronological o:- 
der, the most important of his writings: 

De origine Gcometria apud Agyptos, 
Hafn. 1706, Ate. 

Arcuyte Tarentini Fragmentum ges 
nN; MadSypatinns, cui disquisitione 
chronologica ae wtate Archyte. ibid. 
1707, dio. 

Historia Deorum ex Xenophonte, s, An- 
tiquitatum Xenophontearum Prodromus, 
cul accedit Specimen Supplementi Leai- 
corum ex Xenophonte, ibd. 1715, Ato. 

Castigationes ad Scholia in Thucydidis 
Libros. ibd. 1721, 1722, 4to. 

Dispp. viii. de Veteris ‘Testament Ver- 
sionis Grace in N. T. Allegatione, 
thid. 1722-17538, Ato, 

Pretat. ad Job. Molleri Cimbr. Litter. 
Adit. ibid. 1744, tol. 

Nota ad Historicam Danicam Meursii, 
introduced in the newCollection of Meur- 
sius’s writings, edited by Lamy. fio 
rence, 1746. tol. . 

Knytlinga Saga (an ancient Icelandic 
historical writing) edited aud accom- 
panied with a Latin translation, was 
printed, but has not yet been published 
for want of preface and notes. — 

Commentatie de ticta Henrici Aucupis 
Expeditione Danica. 

_ Epistoie doctissimorum hominum Se- 
culi xvii. cum ahnotationibus, These 
two last compositions are introduced ute 
Nova Miscellanea Lipsuensian | 

Oratio de Origine et Statu Rei littera- 
riv in Dania et Norvegia, usque ad fun- 
datam Universitatem Hafniensem. | 

In the Acts of the Society of Sciences 
at Copenhagen there are several treatises 
by Gram, among which I shall notice the 
iollow ing :— d 

On Gunpowder, when it was invente 
in Europe, and Low long it has been 
used in Denmark. (Danish.) 

De sEnigmate Sibyilino novem Littera- 
ruin, — 

On the adumbration of several things; 
that are sometimes seen on frozen wile 
dows. ({¥:nish.) 

Instances of Danish words and phrases 
explained from the Anglo-Saxon langues’ 
( Danish.) Your's, &c. :R 
London, September 8, 1807. Poy 
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yistory of ASTRONOMY for 1806. By 
JEROME DELALANDE. 


(Continued from page 251.) 


WORK on the present surface of 
A the earth, or rather impartial inqui- 
ries respecting the period at which the 
earth assumed its present arrangement, 
founded solely on facts, independent of 
any system or hypothesis, by M. André, 
las lately made its appearance. In it 
every thing is referred to the deluge, but 
it contains many interesting observations, 
which have no connection Whatever with 
the peculiar ideas of the author. In the 
Journal des mines, (No. 108, pages 
$21 to 377,) are published observations 
upon the barometer, and on the heights 
of mountains, made with incredible labour 
by this intrepid traveller. This collection, 
which must prove so highly interesting to 
individuals engaged in the study of geo- 
logy and meteorology, forms a continua- 
tion to those of Sir G. Shuckburgh, in the 
Phiosophical Transactions for 1777; it 
isimuch to be wished that such examples 
may be generally imitated, 

M. Andre, in his geology of the moun- 
tains he visited, informs us that he every 
where found traces of their having at one 
time been overtiowed. He does not en- 
deavour to explain the retreat of these 
waters, but I conceive that I myself have 
proved that they are contained in subterra- 
hean cavities immediately underneath the 
superficial crust of our earth, Journal de 
Poris, November 8, 1805: Journal des 
Debats, May, 7, 1807. 

Noé André was born in 1728, and be- 
came a capuchin in 1745. In 1770 he 
had in contemplation to execute a chart 
of ranche Comté; having, however, ac- 
eidentally come to Paris in 1773, he was 
well received by M. Monnier, who lodged 
mu the Court of the Capuchins. In 1778 
aud 1780 he made some celestial planis- 
pheres, and iv 1781 he set out on his tra- 
‘els, which he prosecuted six nionths an= 
nually during the period of six years. 
I'he valuable collection of observations, 
Already mentioned was the fruit of these 
ditferent journeys. 

M. de Lezenne, professor at Lisle, has 
printed an Elementary work on Gnomo- 
mes, 1 26 pages, which will be found a 
very useful companion to those astronomi- 
cal works in which this application is not 
suthciently given in detail. I gave in 
1784 a more extensive and complete 
lreatise in the Encyclopédie Methodique, 
under the word Dial, vol. I. article Ma- 
thematics, It was my intention to have 
Moxtuny Mae., No. 163, 


jects. 
able engineers, exhibited an azimuth cir- 
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introduced it into the fourth volume of my 
Astronomy, which appeared in 1781, but 
the great multiplicity of matter prevented 
me. It has not even been printed sepa- 
rately, which has greatly limited its use- 
fulness; it contains fourteen species of 
dials, several of whieh are not to be found 
in any other treatise except that of 
Don Bedos, 1778, in 8vo. which is 
the most complete, and 
known of any of which we are yet in 
possession. 


extensively 


The necessity of procuring good instru- 


ments without the assistance of the Bri- 
tish has determined our government to 
place pupils under the care of our most in- 
telligent artists. 


The exhibition of the productions of 


our artists and manufacturers, which was 
conducted this year under the auspices of 


M. Champagny, minister of the interior, 
discovered a multitude of important ob- 
M. le Noir, one of our most 


cle, an equatorial, and repeating circle, 
a circle of reflection for the navy, a va- 
riation compass, and an_ inclination 
compass, all of his own manufacture. 
Hle likewise exhibited an instrument by 
M. Rochon, for reducing distances at 
sea; a level of a new construction; two 
circles for finding the horizontal and the 
vertical angles; a micrometer, for mea- 
suring the distances of remote objects; 
a smaller and more convenient grapho- 
meter than any yet in use; an armillary 
sphere, which gives both the true and 
mean time; an astronomical ring; anda 
hew compensation pendulum, made with 
glass and copper. 

M. Lerebours also contributed to en- 
rich this exhibition with optical, and M. 
Jeker with nautical, instruments. Several 
fine pieces, both in clock and watch work, 
were likewise exhibited by Messrs. Bre- 
guet, Lepante, Jauvier, Pons, &c.; ot 
these a detail has been given in the cata- 
logue of the exhibition, and in the Mon- 


teurs of the 26th of October, and 12th of 


December, 1806. 

I transmitted to Romea circle, made by 
M. Belet, and a pendulum by M. Pons, 
the accuracy of which was much admired 
bv the Italian astronomers. 

"M. Zeichenbach, at Munich, and Bau- 
mann, atStutgard, make very fine instru- 
ments. - By the repeating circles of the 
last mentioned of these artists, an 1divi- 
dual may make observations without the 
help of an assistant, by means of r plume 
line place. in the inside of a hollow cy- 
lindrical axis, according to the mode pru- 


posed by M, Behnerberzer. 
Uu- Sextants 
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Sextantsare made with great accuracy 
by M. Mendelsohn, at Berlin. 

" The emperor having granted some in- 
straments to the Observatory at Turin, 
M. Charles Dominique Marie du Chayla 
has been appointed to it. 

He set out for Turin, in September 
1806, after having for some time been 
employed in the Observatory at Paris. 

The twenty-two foot telescope belong- 
ing to this Observatory has been re- 
fitted by M. Caroche, but its stand is too 
complicated ; on which account it has 
been proposed to furnish it with another, 
although the present cost 50,000 francs, 
M. Caroche has discovered that it 1s very 
dificult to place a imirror, weighing 400 
pounds, in such a way as not to change 
its fur or position, when the telescope ts 
pointed at different altitudes. 

The extraordmary results we were led 
to expect have not yet been furnished by 
the employment of Mr, Herschel’s torty- 
foot telescope. Lwroteto him that L was 
anxious to visit England, in order to view 
this prodigious instrument, as soon as [ 
learned it would not be disagreeable to 
hin; but as yet I have received no an- 
swer on thesubject. As Mr. Herschel is 
now about 68 years of age, I am afraid 
he will not be able to satisfy himself, and 
that it will be impossible to find a succes- 
sor capable of terminating, completely, so 
ditheult an enterprise, 

The metre des archives of the legisla- 
tive body, aud that of the observatory, 
have been placed, by the new comparator 
of M. Le Noir, at 25° of the centigrade 
thermometer. ‘They ditler only by a 
600,000dth part trom each other, but we 
cannot account for this difference; the 
comparison was made by Messrs. De- 
lambre, Prony, Burckhardt, and Bou- 
vard, 

M. Chevalier, keeper of the library at 
the Pantheon, who accompanied Mec- 
chain into Spain, has restored the Ob- 
servatory of Pingre, and furnished it with 
very excellent instruments, 

M. Leupold, who assisted me in my 
labours at Paris, has undertaken the re- 
establishment ot the Observatory at Bor- 
deaux, sided by Messrs. Lescar, and Du- 
cum. ‘They have applied to the admini- 
stration to assist them im detraying the 
expence of the nece SaAPY PE pairs, and pros 
pose to procure a quadrant, This esta- 
blishment must, unquestionably, prove 
extremely useful ina place where there 
a such a great number of seamen, 

During the present vear, the marine 
deparuneut has furnished some works, 
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In the third volume, for 1806, of the 
Ephemerides of Coimbra, is contained 
a Table of Longitudes, formed from the 
ee of Portugal. The Hydrogra. 
phic oard at Madrid has also furnished 
several of them. We likewise find there 
a memoir on the rhomboidal reticule, 
and one on the use of the meridian glass 
when it has a deviation, as also Demon. 
stracao € ampliagao do Calculo dos Eclipse, 
proposto no primeiro volume das Ephene- 
rides de Coimbra, 1806. 

But this method does not appear to me 
to possess any advantage over the others; 
it proceeds upon the Tables of the Ephe- 
merides of Coimbra. 

In the Klemens Historiques pratiques de 
la Marine, by M. Suzanne, is contained 
the calculation of the resistance of forces, 
with naval tactics and manceuvres. 

M. Ducum, professor of navigation at 
Bordeaux, has published a memoir, en- 
titled, “ A new Method for determining 
the Latitude at Sea, by Altitudes taken 
from the Meridian, and the Longitude 
by an altitude of the Moon in several 
cases.” In this memoir, he points out 
the imconveniences into which we may 
tall, by employing the method of Dowes, 
and the precautions which are necessary 
in order to avoid them. He appears to 
have been unacquainted with the large 
work wf M. Mendoza, who has treated 
of the same subject. 

With respect to the Méthode des Lon- 
gitudes, itis long since Lemonnuer, Pin 
gré, and myself, pointed out its utility. 
1 myself noticed it particularly in my 
Abrege de Navigation, as being adapted 
considerably to simplify the method ot 
tinding the longitude, by means ot the 
horary “tables IL published with that 
abridgement. 

The new lunar tables, by M. Burg, serve 
fur calculating the observations of long 
tudes made in the voyage to New Hlol- 
laud; and for this purpose Michael Ta- 
lande has calculated several observations 
of the moon at the meridian. 

It still remains for us to re-calculate 
the whole of the observations made In the 
three voyages of Captain Cook, because 
they were compared only with the lunar 
tables, of which we were at that ume 
possessed, and which were not sufficient 
ly exact to supply the place of corres: 
ponding observations, Geography bas 
this year progressively advanced. 

Mungo Park,a report of whose dea f 
some time ago prepagated, has already. 
reached Tombuctoo, in the heart ot 
Africa, from which place he bas ae 


thwas 
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On his return we may flatter ourselves 


iV] ; yous iimn- 
iving much curious aud iin 


with rece 
on respecting these un- 


wrtant informati 


jnown countries. 
The two vessels (Nadeshda and Neva) 


which sailed from Cronstadt on the 7th 
of August, 1803, under the command 
of Captain Krusenstern, returned on 
the 4th and 19th of August, 1806, alter 
having sailed round the world. ‘This 
is the first time that the Russians have 
circunnavigated the globe. M. Horner 
made several important geographical ob- 
servations on the coast of ‘Tartary, some 
of which are given in the Journal of 
Gotha, for September, 1806; in which 
Baron Zach continues to publish every 
interesting astronomical occurrence, 
which affords an additional proof of how 
much importance a knowledge ot the 
German language must be to every astro- 
homer, 

M. Nisnieuski, astronomer to the Aca- 
demy of Petersburg, has undertaken se- 
veral journeys in order to ascertain the 
longitude and latitude of the principal 
pots of the new acquisitions in Lithu- 
ala, Volhynia, Podolia, and ‘Tauris. 

During the spring of 1804, Captain 
Jewis was directed by the President of 
the United States to ascend the Missouri 
i order to ascertain the best and safest 
mode of reaching the Pacific Ocean. 
With this view, he left Washington ac- 
companied by Captain Clark and a reti- 
nue of thirty men; they ascended the 
Missouri 930 leagues, as far as its great 
cataracts, after which they traversed the 
rocky mountains in its neighbourhood, 
where they found it necessary to remain 
during the winter, on account of the snow 
with which these mountains were cover- 
ed, In one part, we are informed, for 
about the extent of twenty leagues, the 
‘now never melts, Captain Lewis pro- 
ceeded one hundred and twenty leagues 
to the navigable part of the river Koos- 
kooske: from the Kooskooske to the 


south-east branch of the river Columbia, ~ 


twenty-five leagues; from this branch’ to 
the principal bed of the same river, fifty 
eacues; and lastly, on the river Colum- 

“to its mouth, one hundred and fifty 
leazues: which vives a distance of more 
than twelve hundred leagues from tle 
mouth of the Missouri to the Pacitic 
Ocean, 

According to the observation of Cape 
rn Lewis, the tide ascends more than 
Murty leagues up the Columbia, or to 
within two leagues and a haif of its cata- 


Venezia 1806, in folio. 


Lalande’s History of Astronomy for 1806. 825 


racts, and to which point it is navigable 
tor large vessels. Above this place, it 
can only be navigated with canoes and 
flat-bottomed boats. 

The Relation du Voyage de Découvertes 
fait aux Terres australes pendant les An- 
nées 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, and 1804, 
comprehending 1st, the historical part; 2d, 
the manners and customs of the people ; 
3d, the physical and meteorological part; 
forming together four volumes in 4to. 
edited by Messrs. Peron and Lesuer, will 
be published at the expence of govern- 
ment, <A 4th part, containing the natu- 
ral history, will be printed and published 
by subscription, 

M. Gualtie, a naval officer of St. Ma- 
loes, has made a great number of obser- 
rations in America. 

In Denmark, M. de Lowenhon has 
published a Chart and Description of the 
Feroe isles, between latitude 61° 25/ and 
62° 25’ as a seauel to the superb and 
beautiful chart of Denmark, in several 
sheets executed by the Danish geographi- 
cal engineers. 

The proposed visit of the missonaries 
to China having been delayed, the instru- 
ments, intended for their use, have in the 
mean time been deposited in the obser- 
vatory. . 

M. Buache has announced a curious 
Map, La Mappamonda di fra Mauro, 
descrilo ed illustrato da Placido Zurla 
This map of the 
world, executed at Venice, about the 
year 1457, is curious, as affording a spe- 
cimen of the state of geography at that 
period. It was undertaken at the desire 
of Alphonso V. King of Portugal. _ 

M. Depuis, author of the extensive 
work de l’Urigine des Culte, continues to 
prosecute his inquiries respecting this 
subject. He has examined thirty ancient 
theogonies, compared the constellations 
of China and of the Indies, and made 
a curious planisphere of them, Among 
the remarkable results which his inqui- 
ries have furnished to him, may be reck- 
oned the explanation of the four rivers 
ot the terrestrial Paradise, which express 
the four quarters of the zodiac, ‘The tirst, 
according to Joseph, indicates plenitude, 
or the long days of summer. The se- 
cond, dispersion, answers to the au- 
tumnal equinox. The third, confined and 
rapid, signifies the short days of winter, 
The fourth sigaifies coming from the 
east, which implies the rising of the sun 
on the renewal of spring, by the regene- 


rating lamb, which eflaces the evils of 
winger. 
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winter at his heliacal rising, emblema- 
tical of Christ, who eilaces the sins of 
the world. The Chinese have also the 
Yellow River, the Red Water, and the 
Water of the Lamb, according to Lord 
Macartney. 
( To be continued.) 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
skercHes of remarkable OBJECTS mm 
VIENNA, by M. PEZZL, 
STATUE OF JOSEPH If. 
T leneth Vienna is about to have a 
secular statue in the handsomest of 
its smaller squares, after the larger have 
been for two centuries occupied by sacred 
groups, the intention of which was un- 
doubtedly good, but which are incontes- 
tibly better adapted to churches than to 
public places. 
the emperor Francis I, is erecting a 
monument worthy of his illustrious uncle, 
It will stand in the square which already 
bears his revered name. This work has 
been several years in preparation, and 
such progress has been made, that in 
about two more it will be completed. 
The base for this monument has been 
placed in the centre of Joseph’s Square. 
Three steps lead to the pedestal itself, 
which, as well as the steps, is of grey gra- 
nite, so hard that the sparks fly at every 
stroke of the chisel, and so finely polished 
that you may see your face in it. ‘This 
stone is brought from a quarry close to 
the Danube, near Matthausen, in Upper 
Austria, The pedestal is an oblong 
square. On this ts placed the equestrian 
statue ot Joseph LL. in a Roman costume, 
crowned with a laurel wreath, holding the 
bridle of the horse with. his lett hand, 
while the right is extended before hin in 
the attitude of command. ‘The whole is 
aboutthirty-six teet high trom the ground; 
the horse and the statue about eigh- 
teen; both are of tine bronze. The sta- 
tue was cast in the vear 1801, and the 
horse in 1808; both are without a flaw or 
blemish, and the statue bears a striking 
resemblance to the original. Latin in- 
scriptions are to be engraven on the front 
and back of the pedestal. The two sides 
will be decorated with basso relievos, like- 
wise of bronze, the figures of which will 
be rather larger than lite. They repre- 
sent by means of croblomatcal groups 
the two greatest blessings conterred by 
Joseph on lus states: the promotion of 
Agnculture and of ( ‘onmmerce, 
At the tour corners ot the cranite steps 
will be placed four columns, each of which 





[Nov. 1, 


will exhibit four representations in re. 
lievo of the medals struck during the 
reign of Joseph If. in commemoration of 
the most remarkable events of his time 
and which will consequently present 
chronological epitome of that period. 
JOSEPH’S SQUARE, 
_ If Joseph’s square were not deficient 
in regularity, it would be the finest in Vj. 
enna; but the street that crosses it, inter. 
sects it obliquely from east to west, and 
the east side is about thirty feet shorter 
than the west, a disproportion which it 
is now impossible to remedy, 

i figure in my imagination the statue of 
Joseph II. as already erected in this 
square. I approach it, and pay the will- 
ing tribute of grateful vencration to the 
monarch who performed so many good 
and great things for bis people. At the 
same time I forget not the artist, whose 
natural genius alone enabled him to cre- 
ateso sublime amonument. As formerly 
the celebrated Duval, while tending his 
sheep, became an astronomer and natural 
philosopher, so Zauner, while tending his 
father’s goats on a solitary mountain of 
Tyrol, became, from internal impulse, a 
statuary. With a wretched pocket-knife 
he carved the first wooden doll, From 
this doll, to the marble monument of Le- 
opold II. and now to the colossal statue in 
bronze of Joseph LI. what an immense 
space has been traversed by this enter- 
prizing child of art! 

Those who are acquainted with the 
history of similar monuments in France, 
England, Russia, and other countries; 
who know that the united study and 
the united labour of many men have there 
co-operated in the production of such a 
performance; must certainly be asta 
nished that, in this instance, a single art- 
ist, who had previously worked almost 
entirely in marble, should alone have de- 
signed and executed every part, from the 
first sketch on a sheet of paper, to the 
casting of the metallic colossus, and ” 
erection in the public square. This artist 
is Joseph Zauner, protessor of sculpture 
at the academy of arts in Vienna, and a 
native of Tyrol, 

DECREASE OF S@CIABILITY. : 

The period when the inhabitants o 
Vienna were most sociably disposed, ws 
indisputably that from 1781 to — 
The tone of society was then cheertul, 
open, sincere, and unaffected. It ane . 
cheap time—a time of profound sae 
when money was plentiful. Every wen 
sought to procure pleasures and eno 


. 




















ents, and to these society is the main 

pee A certain air of general happi- 
ness pervaded the imperial metropolis, 
Rut since then the times have been con- 
nuually changing for the worse. 

Wars broke out; and their progress and 
results naturally excited some concernin 
she bosom of every well-disposed patriot. 
Rad seasons, and other circumstances oc- 
casioned a dearth, which imposed the ne- 
cessity for various kinds of retrenchments 
that were severely felt. These events 
rendered the physiognomy of Vienna 
nore and more gloomy, and the disposi- 
tion of its inhabitants more and more un- 
sociable. 

Meanwhile the baleful French Revolu- 
tion began tv rage in its utmost violence. 


cpring. 
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HIPPOMANTA, 

When the yet nameless city, after- 
wards known by theappellation of Athens, 
was completed, Minerva and Neptune 
disputed the honour of giving it a name. 
The assembled gods decided that this 
right should belong to the contending 
deity, who should make the most useful 
thing for mankind out of nothing. Mi- 
nerva created the olive-tree, Neptune 
the horse; and the celestials gave the 
preference to the goddess. 

If at the present day a similar dispute 
were to arise, and an assembly of our 
youthful cavaliers were summoned to de- 
cide it, they would certainly be of a cone 
trary opinion: they would send Dame 
Minerva, with her olive-tree, to the oil- 














Every one must still recollect the power- shop, and would infallibly exalt Nep- 
ful impressions which the appearance of tune, the creator of horses, to the throne 
this political monster made upon the of Olympus; for their horses are dearer 
minds of all; with what warmth people of —tothem than all the world. 
all ranks immediately censured or ap- Every body is acquainted with the 
plauded it; what discord and divisions anecdote of a young Parisian marquis, 
thissubject excited among acquaintances, who being asked which he loved most, 
friends, relatives, nay even individuals of his girls or his horses, replied, J’aime 
the same family ; and these by no means plus mes filles, mais j’estume plus mes 
tended to promote the former good-hu- chevaur. This was a pretty plain ac- 
mour and sociability which prevailed at knowledgment of his sentiments, and 
Vienna. such, too, are the sentiments of a large 
It is equally well known to what mad __ portion of the inhabitants of Vienna, 
and guilty measures the democratic fever The partiality for these animals is aw 
which then raged, impelled certain wrong- tually carried to extravagance. People 
heads of Vienna; measures from which pay an enormous price for them, keep an 
every honest mind recoiled with horror, astonishing number, attend, feed, and 
andwhich, when made public, produced caress them, with an attachment border- 
a lively conviction how easily unaffected ing on madness. 
candour and artless sincerity may fall a = The numberof horseshas by no means 
prey to the wicked machinations of de- diminished, but, on the contrary, consi- 
signing men, derably increased at Vienna, within these 
Every honest man now became more ten years; for the middling class of citi- 
dificult in the choice of his company, zens and civil officers must now keep 
more circumspect in his words, more mis- their carriages in imitation of their supe- 
trusttul of his declarations and expres- riors. There are now about ten thou- 
sions of others. Many things which be- sand of those animals in this city. The 
fore were harmless jests, might now be total cost of the oats, hay, and straw, con- 
iusunderstood or misinterpreted Atone sumed by thein in 1802, must have 
ol umidity and reserve succeeded; peo- ainounted to four millions and a half of 
ple shunned even innocent connections,~ florins. A stable for two horses in the 
and habits of isolation became general. city now costs from one hundred and 
rhe turn which things gradually took ninety to two hundred and twenty flo. 
in France, as lamentable as it was unex- rins; and a carriage with two horses can- 
pected even by the friends to the sove- not be kept for less than one thousand 
relgnty of the people, has now, it is true, two hundred florins per amnum, — 
put to shame the political fanatics in Ger- While we are upon this subject, we 
many, and couverted the greater part of must not forget the old minister Kau- 
them. In spite of this alteration, a con- nitz, who ranked among the first of these 
siderable degree of unsociable coldness dil/etunti. He piqued himself on being 
Was still left behind; and it was not till the best horseman in Vienna, and he cer- 
the short period of peace that this began tainly was a first-rate scientific eques- 
‘ave measure to be removed. trian. He had horses from almost every 
region 
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recion of the globe: Spanish, Neapolitan, 
Ukraine, Polish, Transylvanian, Moldavi- 
an, Turkish, Arabian, Tripolitan, Per- 
stan, but not a single one of English 
breed. His favourites were an Arabian 
poney, and a pie-bahed horse, bred by 
Count ‘Trautmanzdort, in Bohemia. [ 
know not if many horses have been con- 
veyed by the extra post, but the cele- 
brated Prince of Nassau once sent one 
from Warsaw by the post to Prince Katu- 
itz, at Vienna, ma carriage constructed 
for the purpose, It was a grey Persian, 
of which the Prince had boasted so much, 
that Kaunitz was desirous of having him 
as speedily as possible, The foreign 
ministers who went to his table, or sought 
his company to hear his sentiments on 
political affairs, often said the following 
day, with evident signs of disappoint- 
nieut, to their colleagues, “ ‘The Prince 
talked of nothing but horses and pic- 
tures,” 

To this subject belongs also the fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote: Kaunitz 
was once conversing with Stoll, his phy- 
sician, about horses, and asked hin 
what was the most ancient book in which 
horses were mentioned, Stoll replied, 
that in his opinion the book of Job was. 
The Prince namediately rung for one of 
his attendants, and directed him to pur- 
ehase a Bible. The bookseller did not 
tail to talk of this unexpected purchase, 
whicl: excited no small degree of asto- 
nishiwent im various Companies. Some 
pious old ladies, who had no high opi- 
mon ot the Prince’s orthodoxy, triumph- 
ed nota little over the circumstance of 
his procuring a bible, though in fact bis 
only object was to seek in the book of 
Job tor the earliest records relative to 
the race of horses. 

SCMHIKANEDFR’S TIFATRE. 


The theatre on the Wien, the newest 
ofall the theatres of this city, has al- 
ready experienced several changes of 
masters and of fortune. The construce 
tion of the edifice was beeun in 1797 by 
the celebrated Emanuel Schikaneder,and 
it proceeded with such extraordinary ra- 
pihity that it was opened im June 1300. 
The dav Lv fore he emigrated to it, he 
gave apiece, entitled Thespis, which he 
pre rfommed himself, atter which he and 
his whole troop proceeded with bay and 
bageave across the Wien to the new dia- 
matic temple, Then was seen realized 
the well Kuown ancient verse: 
 Dicits ret PIAUStTIG Vexisse poemata Lhes- 

Pi 
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The theatre stands in a tolerably fa. 
vourable situation, in the suburb Near the 
Wien. Itisto be regretted that it wes 
not placed upon the glacis, where jt 
would have appeared to infinitely greater 
advantage. ‘The architect was a builde; 
of this city, of the name of Jiicer, It 
has two grand entrances, one for hack. 
ney-coaches, and the other for the car. 
rages of the nobility and gentry. It js 
customary on the Continent to place 
over the entrances of playhouses one of 
the Muses of the Drama; but M. Schika. 
neder must have thought his own dear 
person much more deserving of the ho- 
nour than Thala or Melpomene ; for he 
has tixed up a figure of himself in the cha- 
racter of Papageno blowing his decoy- 
pipe toward the city, and near him are 
two chubby boys with their net quite 
full of birds. His motive for this is said 
to have been because the admired Papa- 
geny, In the universally well known opera 
of die Zuuberflote, which he has per- 
formed above five hundred times, princi- 
pally contributed to set him on his legs, 
It may be so; but yet U always thought 
good Emanuel, who is six feet high, has 
a paunch like Vitellius of old, measures 
a full fathom in circumference, and 
weighs near three hundred weight, rather 
a heavy Papageno. 

The theatre itself is spacious, rather 
broader, and considerably deeper than 
any other in this city. It may be opened 
backwards into a court, and as far as a 
street, which is convenient for the repre- 
sentation of subjects which require such 
a perspective. Of this advantage the 
play-wrights avail themselves in a most 
imposing manner. Thus, for instance, 
the Countess Walltron, in the well-known 
piece of that name, enters in a real ba- 
rouche drawn by four living horses, and 
drives round the theatre. ‘The prince 
comes with a train of adjutants and bus- 
sars on horseback, riding at full speed 
into the house. In another piece the 
cavalry marches in rank and file, and 
cuts down the infantry; and of such 
sights as these the public never tires. 

The height of the house 1s such that 
the curtain and decorations may be 
drawn up without rolling. Of the deco- 
rations a great number are very good, 
many are splendid, aud the inachinery IS 
tolerable. ‘The landscape and trees 0" 
the curtain are well executed ; the figures 
are wretched, and the whole Is spoiled 
by the silly conceit of a prodigious se 
pent, with I know not how many heads, 
(probably representing Luvy anil pers 

- CULL 





1307.] 


tracking poor Thespis, who, with 
, most deplorable face, stands in the 
middie, at a loss W hich way to turn, and 
rescued from this perilous situation by 
g little genius with a flaming sword, 

The amphitheatre has a pleasmg " 
pearance ; It 1s sky blue with silver. t 
sontains eighteen boxes, two pits, and 
four galleries, one above the other. In 
onder to gain room, the seats are placed 
ther closer than is convement, Upon 
the whole, the theatre is better planned 
than the others of this city. 

Schikaneder gave pantomimes, come- 
dies, and tragedies, and occasionally 
cand heroic Operas, as they were called, 
principally of his own composition, In 
two vears a merchant, of the name of 
Zitterbart, who had taken a great part in 
the erection of the theatre, purchased the 
patent, the theatre itself, the wardrobe, 
together with all the scenery and decora- 
tiuns of M. Schikaneder, tor the sum of 
100,000 guilders, and thus became the 
sole proprietor, Schikaneder was obliged 
to resign the management, retired to the 
country, and came but very seldum to 
perform some of his old parts. 

This state of things was not of long 
conunuance, Schikaneder had such at- 
tractions for a certain class of the public, 
that they soon missed him, and so loudly 
expressed their wishes for his return, that 
Zitterbart was obliged to recall tire mdis- 
pensable man, and reinstate him in the 
lulanagement of his theatre. 
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admirers, both yeung and old, who like 
nothing that is acted at any of the other 
theatres, and trudge hither, panting, in 
the heat of the dog-days, as through the 
snow-storms of January, to see the La- 
byrinth or the Walltron. 


Among the poets of this theatre, at 


least during the time of Schikaneder and 
Zitterbart, the principal were the ma- 
chinist, the decorator, and the tailor; 
and to the actors belonged a company of 
fusileers, and a squadron of cavalry ; for 
the encomiums so lavishly bestowed on 
those pieces generally begin with com- 
mendations of the beautiful decorations, 
the ingenious metamorphoses, and splen- 
did dresses. If a piece furnishes plenty 
of work for the infantry and cavalry, its 
success Is certain; at such like represen- 
tations the cashiers have not hands 
enough to take money, and two or three 
hundred spectators are obliged to retura 
hoine for want of room, 


[tis absolutely necessary that it should 


be so, if the theatre is to be kept open. 
Under Zitterbart, the regular salaries of 
the persons belonging to it amounted to 
2,000 guilders per weck, or 104,000 guil- 
ders a year. ‘To this must be added the 
expence of the decorations and ward- 
robe, the machinery, the lighting of the 
house, the mutes, a prodigious number of 
whom are constantly employed; the pay 
of the poets, translators, and composers; 
the maintenance of the building, &c. 
Reckoning all these at only half the 


Zitterbart augmented the number of amount of the salaries, the total annual 


lis performers, paid them good, nay, even 
extravagant salaries ; contrived even to 
cul over some of the actors at the court- 
theatres, and paid particular attention to 
engage good singers of both sexes. DBe- 
sides the favourite pieces peculiar to his 
‘tage, he now began to give chietly operas 
borrowed trom the theatres of Paris, 
which, in general, were executed with 
great ability, and were so frequently 
changed for new ones, that his house was 
always WEG) ac 

_ The theatre on the Wien, which at 
trst had rivalled only the Leopoldstadt 
theatre, now successfully vied with the 
court-theatres in the city. 

Among all the actors and singers be- 
ONgtug to it, there is not, however, a 
single individual that is distinguished for 
‘uperior talents; but they have become 
accustomed to each other, that they 
perform many piecesvery tolerably. This 
5 the utmost that can be said of them ; 
ut yet they have among the inhabitants 
6 Vienna @ whole host of euthusiastic 


expenditure of the theatre will amount 
tu 158,000 guilders. 


Another change took place in the year 


1804. Baron Peter von Braun, patentee 
aud vice director of the two court- 
theatres, purchased Zitterbart’s interest 
in that of which [ am speaking, tor the 
round sum, as it is reported, of a mil- 
lion of guilders. Ile retained the whole 
company except Schikaneder, who imme- 
diately seceded. The representations 

-- eontinucd to be given on the plan adopt- 
ed by Zitterbart; and the French ope- 
ras in particular were kept up. 


Thus passed halfa year, when, wonderful 


to tell! the Baron von Braun again re- 
called Schikaneder, who had so suddenly 
disappeared, and placed him, at the be- 
ginning of September, at the head ot his 
so recently and dearly purchased theatre 
on the Wien. 


Thus it seems as though it were writs 


ten in the book of fate, that Schikaneder 
should not exist without this theatre, nor 
this theatre without Sclukaneder. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


statisticaL notices relating to Hot- 
LAND.” 


N 1515 the province of Holland con- 
] tained 45,000 houses; in 1732, 
163,462. The number of persons amount- 
ed to 980,000, of whom two-thirds lived 


jn cities and towns, and the other third 


in the flat countries. The estimate made 
by order of the National Assembly in 
1796, gave the following numbers, viz. 










































































Guelderland, inthe towns - 64,994 
in the flat countries 152,854 
217,828 

Holland, in towns - = 495,017 
in the flat countries $33,525 
$28,542 

Zealand, in towns - = 39,978 
in the flat countries 42,234 

82,212 

Utrecht, in towns - - 45,204 
in the flat countries 47,600 

92,004 

Friesland, intowns ~~ - - 44,824 
in the flat countries 116,689 
161,513 

Overyssel, in the towns - 41,805 
——— ii the flat countries 93,255 
135,060 

Groningen, in the towns = 23,770 
in the flatcountries 90,785 

114,555 

The country of Drent,in towns 5,789 
= in the lat countries —-$3.883 
09,67 ~ 

Dutch Brabant, in the towns 48,711 
mthe fat countries 159.166 


208,177 

. * ' ? 
The total is $10,102 jn towns, and 
1,070,271 inthe dat countries, making 
S 








* These particulars are extracted from a 
pee publication of 1804, by R. Meteler- 
mp, 


Statistical Notices relating to Holland, 
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the entire population of the Batar; 
Republic in the year 1796 1.880 lan 
individuals. —— 

The population of the province ./ 
Holland alone, as above stated, in 1759 
was 980,000, and in 1796 it was 828,540 
which leavesa decrease of 151,458 person: 
equal to ene thirteenth of the whole popue 
lation, and which decrease runs in a still 
greater proportion if the whole country 
be included. . 

From the amount of the taxes in the 
province of Holland, it is known that 
that province pays 62,45 per cent. of im. 
posts on its entire property ; and estimat- 
ing the other provinces by similar data, 
the amount of the national capital, before 
the war, might be taken at 2,151,026,709 
florins. In 1798 it appears to have dj. 
minished in value about a thousand mjl- 
lion of florins, and in 1800 the entire ca- 
pital was accuratcly estimated at no more 
than 1,086,181,264 florins. This enor. 
mous decrease, amounting to about one 
half in the commercia) value of the whole 
nation, and which is founded on the re- 
sults of the taxes on property during se- 
veral years, can only have arisen from 
the people having concealed their real 
property, or transported it to other coun- 
tries, 

Before the war, the fisheries occupied 
and supported twenty thousand famulies, 
or about one-eighteenth of the whole po- 
pulation, and produced an annual in- 
come to the country of fifteen millions ot 
florins. The net produce of the whale 
fishery alone was estimated at two mil- 
lions of florins, 

With respect to the agricultural pro- 
ducts of this country, no satisfactory data 
can be found on which to establish accu- 
rate conclusions. The number of horned 
cattle is the only fact that can be pro- 
perly ascertained; it amounts to 902,526, 
of which 252,394 are under two years of 
age. The decrease in horses, sheep, and 
swine, is so great, that the best informed 
persons in Holland do not think it pru- 
dent to give any statement of the num- 
ber. The quantity of cheese also cannot 
be ascertained ; in North [Holland about 
eighteen millions of pounds were sold in 
1801, and at Gouda, in 1803, about two 
millions were sold. The quantity @ 
grain produced is, however, far from. 
ing sutlicient to support the population, 
even in its present decline. There are 
74,000 lasts annually used in the distille 
ries, and 20,000 in the breweries, 4! 
powder and starch manufactories. Yet, 
1 
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gs a specimen of the fertility of some of 
the districts, the greater part of Pries- 
land, for instance, produces from htteen 
ty twenty for one of wheat, from twenty 
to twenty-four for one of rye; trom twen- 
ty to thirty for one of barley; thirty for 
cae of vats; and one hundred and sixty 
for one of rape-seed. 

The decay of breweries in Holland is 
particularly striking 5 in the 15th century 
the town of Gouda had three hundred 
and fifty breweries; in 1518 1t had one 
hundred and tittyenme; im 1522 one 
hundred and fifty-three; im 1588 one 
hundred and twenty-six; and im 1803 
only two! 

The woollen manufactures at the be- 
ginning of the last century amounted to 
about 200,000 pieces of broad cloth, 
serzes, bays, stutts, &c. whereas in 1802 
they did not exceed 20,000 pieces, aud 
at present the whole manufacture does 
not amount to 400,000 ells of cloth. On 
the lowest estimate of this Manufacture 
the country bas sustained by its decline 
the annual loss of four millions of florins, 
The effects of this loss are evinced at 
Leyden, which formerly contained a- 
bove eighty thousand inhabitants, but 
Which are now reduced to thirty thou- 
sand, 

The distillation of ardent spirits is the 
sole manufacture which has increased in 
Holland; in 1775 there were at Schie- 
dain one hundred and twenty distilleries ; 
in 1792 two hundred and twenty; in 
1798 there were two hundred and sixty ; 
and in the province of Holland four hun- 
dred; each of these distilleries yielded 
annually 4,992 ankers of vin. The 
Whole distilleries of the seven provinces 
would produce annually 2,152,672 an- 
kers; but the want of yrain renders 1t 
necessary to reduce this quantity one- 
third, which leaves 1,400,000 ankers, of 
Which 456,000 are consumed in the coun- 
try, and the remainder leftfor exportation;- 

Phe expences of the state, whether in 
war or peace, have always exceeded the 
revenue from eight to forty, fifty, and 
even sixty thousand florins in a year. 
How this ruinous system is continued, 1s 
accounted for by stating, that whilst the 
merest of the national debt was nearly 
same in 1799 as it was in 1789, viz. 
“itcen Tuillions of florins, enormous con- 
(butions were Jevied in lieu of regular 
ses, and the general trade of the coun- 
yruincd, In 1800, when the contri- 

us, from their enormous amount, 
estausted the means of the people, 
Mostuny Mac., No. 163. 
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the interest of the debt amounted to 
twenty-five millions, and in 1804 to 
thirty-five millions of florins. On an 
average of the taxes from 1788 to 1805, 
the people of Holland have paid 382 per 
cent. on their property, and 38} on their 
income, making 77} per cent. ! 

The revenue of the different states of 
Europe, compared with ixself at the be- 
giuning of the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centumes, affords a melancholy 
proof of the ruin of Holland; the reve- 
nue of Russia in 1700 is to that of 1800 
as one to eight; im England as one to 
seven; in France as one to three; and in 
Holland only asone totwo! The debt 
of England ts to the revenue as twenty- 
one to one; that of Holland as thirty- 
three to one. 

The decrease of the taxes on articles 
of consumption is an unequivocal proof 
of the rapid depopulation, and the gra- 
dual starvation of the ill-fated inhabitants 
of this ruinous country. In the province 
of Groningen the duty on tea and coffee, 
in 1797, amounted to seveuty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-nine flo- 
rins; but in 1801 only to thirty-four 
thousand five hundred and_ sixty-four. 
The tax on the manutacture of flour in 
the same province, in 1797, amounted to 
one hundred and fourteen thousand four 
hundred and seventy-four; but in 1801, 
only to ninety-four thousand two hune 
dred and tifteen florins. 

The Dutch have always been consi- 
dered as a strong, vigorous, robust peo- 
ple, and capable of much hard labour. 
This is not generally the case at present, 
and their prostration of strength must be 
attributed to the bad and debilitating 
nourishment with which they are now 
obliged to be contented. The greater 
part of the men in [Holland live princi- 


pally on potatves, which are frequently of 


a bad quality. They dink enormous 
qttantities of tea and coilec, er, more 
properly speaking, of lukewarm water, 
scarcely coloured. Several months pass 
and not a morsel of meat appears on their 
tables; and the high price of wheat is 
the cause that a vreat number do not 
even eat bread, or any farinaceous food, 
But to give a little tone to their bodies, 
enfecbled by this bad regimen, they 
drink a great quantity of spirituous le 
quors, which, mstead of strengthening 
them, increases their debility. Four 
hundred and fifty-six thousand ankers 
of Geneva are annually cousumed in 
Holland, ‘ 
X x Te 
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352 On the Word than after other. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne. 


SIR, 


F your correspondent, Scrutator, No. 
161, p. 112, consider well the true 
meaning and import of the word than, I 
hink that he will perceive that it has 
been originally a corruption of the word 
then* ; and taking it in this sense, I can- 
not possibly conceive how it can rightly 
follow the pronoun other. But fora more 
particular account of our English parti- 
cles, I shall refer your correspondent to 
Tooke’s Ewea Mregoevla, or Diversions of 
Purley, where I think he will find a sa- 
tisfactory definition of them. The in- 
sertion of this in your useful and enter- 
taining Magazine will oblige 
Your's, &c. 


Hackney, Middlesex, S. R. 
Sepi. 19, 1807. 
<i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

OUR Correspondent Scrutator’s 
doubts respecting the propriety of 
using the adverb ¢han after the word 
other, are certainly without foundation, 
Ilis first mistake appears to consist in 
considering this word to be only a pro- 
noun. If he will consult the larger edi- 
tion of Johnson’s Dictionary, he will 
find that in its general use it is an adjec- 
tive. But that | may not seem to rest 
merely on authority, 1 would request 
Scrutator to consider, that, wherever the 
word im question is really a pronoun, 
there no adverb of relation is expressed 
or understood after it. For instance, 
** The confusion arises, when the one will 
put his sickle into the other’s harvest,” 
1S & sentence containing a declinable 
pronoun, which stands for “ the contre 
ry person's harvest.” In the same man- 
ner, “ Be not idle, whilst others are in 

want of your aid.” 

But inall the passages quoted by Scru- 
tator, the slightest consideration will 
discover that the word is taken in an ad- 
jective sense, It cannot be a pronoun, 
because it is not resolvable jute any 
noun. In all the passages, except the 
first, its adjective signification is pomted 
out by its position : and even in the 
first, we may observe its agreement with 
the substantives, by changing its dlace in 
the sentence: instead of “ Without fee 
or revard other than, &c.” reading, 


~ 
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* Asan additional proof of the certainty 


of this seemingly absurd etymology, let the 
reader ovserve, that in old books Writtcn 
seventeenth century, this word was 


bef. Te the 
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mndificrently spelied either cen or than. 
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“ Without other fee or reward than, &c.” 
Other, as @ pronoun, has also “ the? 
before it, and corresponds to “ the one.” 
but not as an adjective. 

The two subsequent quotations, which 
have led Scrutator to prefer the word 

but,” as avoiding what he thinks an 
anomaly, are grammatical errors, In 
both, the word “ other” is a redundant 
expression; for the sentences read 23 
well without it— Has no claim to no- 
tice but that, &c.”  “ No kingdom, but 
that of righteousness.” To this test we 
cannot subject the four previous cita- 
tions: we cannot say, “ felt no desire 
than to be free.” 

If the word “ other,” then, be used at 
all, ‘* but” 1s inadmissible as a substitute 
for than, For the same reason, “be- 
sides,” which some writers place ajter 
other, (no other besides this) is to be ree 
jected. The completeness of the sense, 
independently of the former word, proves 
that word to bea pleonasm., We should 
say, “ none besides this.” <A few other 
prepositions, which are sometimes used 
instead of “ than,” as “ above, beyond, 
except,” in relation to the word “ other,” 
are lable to the same objection. 

As the word “ other” is derived from 
the Saxon, “ oder,” I shall submit the 
enquiry to any of your learned readers, 
whether the Saxon term be not the cou- 
parative of an obsolete adjective “ od:” 
as rather (noticed by Scrutator) is from 
Rath. Rather, like other, wants the 
superlative degree; while farther pos 
sesses it. 

The English word odd, is employed 
in a sense which may justify this conjec- 
ture. “ There are yet missing some few 
odd lads that you remember not.” Shake 
speare.—tlere “other,” is quite trans 
ferrable fur the adjective “odd.” 

I shall take this opportunity of men- 
tioning, that the vulgar Scotch use the 
word “ nor,” in comparison, “ Mineis 
better nor your’s.” In Lancashire, there 
is 2 remarkable and very common pro- 
vincial expression, by which the words 
than and till are made completely to 
change places. They say, “I shall _ 
than you come,” and “ to-day is mucit 
colder till yesterday ;” and both phrases 
are often in the mouths even of the su 
perior classes. 

Will some of your correspondents Tes 
ply to the following questions — : 
equally proper to say, “ lam afraid, les 
he should come.” and “ that he will not 
come,” and “lest he should not come. 

Is it more ungrammatical to say, “ this 18 


the same with that,” than “ the ~— ns 
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that.” Idem cum and idem ac, are, I be- 
jieve, both good Latin. When I say, 
« What I have here said, warrants the 
conclusion, that than is properly placed 
atter other;” do I speak as good English 
as if I should say, “ what I have here 
said warrants me in concluding that 
than, &c.” Your’s, &c. 
Edgeware-road. AccURATUS. 
ee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR 

TITHOUT pretending to a perfect 
\ knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, which I have however made my 
favourite study, I think the doubts of 
your correspondent, “ Scrutautor,” in 
Number 161 of the Monthly Magazine, 
respecting the grammatical propriety of 
placing than after other, and otherwise, 
must have arisen from his considering 
the word other, merely as a pronoun. 
But when joined to a substantive, it is 
often a real adjective comparative. ‘The 
father who requests his son to beware of 
the other bottle, means to caution him 
not tu drink more than one. When 
Blair says: “ No other merriment, dull 
tree, is thine!” his meaning is, that not 
one more merriment belongs to the 
yew, 

Every one of the examples quoted by 
Scrutator, confirms this observation. 
“Without fee or reward, other than 
which;” that is, without one more fee or 
reward than—“ They have often no other 
task than to lay two books before them ;™ 
that is, not one task more. 

“ Felt no other desire than to be free ;” 
that is, not one more desire. 

“Produced no other fruit than the 
testimony;” that is, not one fruit more 
than the testimony. 

The two sentences which Scrutator 
thinks correct, a ppear to me the reverse. 
Instead of “ has no other claim to notice 
but that,” Johnson might have written, 
(HO other claim than,” aiid —W hite’s- 

no other kingdom but that of righte- 
Ousness,” would have been better ex- 
Pressed by “no other kingdom than.” 
Both authors seem to have been betrayed 
into what I consider as an anomaly, by 
Wishing to steer clear of the cacophony, 
than that ; but to avoid this disagreeable 
alliteration, the word other might have 

€u altogether omitted in either sen- 
tence, and then the conjunction but 
Would have been perfectly proper. 

Most of the old writers, quoted as au- 
thorities in Johnson’s Dictionary, have 
flan after other and otherwise: as 
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—‘ Menseldom consider God any other- 
wise than in relation to themselves.” 
Rogers.—* I can expect no other (thing) 
from those that judge by single sights 
than to be thought.” Glanville—* No 
leases shall ever be made other than 
leases for four years.” Swift. 

And modern authors adhere to the 
same rule. ‘ Other than me no God 
shalt thou confess.” Exodiad, part I. 
—‘* The power which the Duke of Marl- 
borough enjoyed, seemed to be no other- 
wise gratifying éhan as it ministered to 
his rapacity.” Noble’s Continuation 
the Biographical History of Engtand. 

Indeed in the most familiar uses of the 
word other, there is always a comparison 
understood ; for instance, “ take another 
glass,” that is, one glass more than what 
you havegot. “ Has he no other friends ?” 
that is, no other friends than him to whom 
he has applied. And this is not peculiar 
to the English. In German we also say? 
Ich habe keinen anderen Rock. I have 
no other coat; that is, Ich habe keinen 
anderen Rock als den ich trage. I have 
no other coat than that which I wear. 
The word ander, being a real adjective 
comparative, requires after it the same 
conjunction as any other comparative, 
and so does the French autre. In an 
amorous ditty to his mistress, alluding to 
his heart and her’s, the Frenchman sings; 


° 
‘¢ D’autres que moi pourront avoir le votre ; 
D’autres que vous n’auront jamais le mien.”* 


When Charles V. said, that as many 
languages as a man could speak, so 
many times might he be athirmed to be a 
man; he meant, no doubt, that mtimate 
knowledge of different laiucuages by which 
a man is rendered capable of acting his 
part on the theatre of the world alters 
nately in different countries, But even 
without speaking toreign idioms, the mere 
study of them enables ihe student to as- 
certain with more precision the import 
ef-several turns uf expression and shades 
of meaning in his uative language, which 
else would elude his apprehension, and 
forces him to atiach ideas to words which 
he was wont to repeat from babit. 

This consideration has induced mre to 
announce, besides my Fry's) iectures 
on statistics, a course of lectures un the 
comparative idioms of the Enylish, 
French, and German languages, catcu- 
lated for those whu hare maae some 
proficiency 1 either Preach, or Ge. man, 
or il} both. Y mus, Xe. 

Sept. 10, 1807, f). Boireau. 
Pimlico, 6, Upper Eaton-street. me 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

F you have not determined to stifle 

su unnnportant at dispute, if would 

just intimate to your genious philo- 
logical correspondent, who, in your 
Number for June (volume xxii. page 
447), has made some further remarks on 
the word resign, that I have no contro- 
versy with him concerning the original 
meaning or meanings of that word, I 
ought not, he says, to reckon as primary 
meanings more than the two signitica- 
tions which he sets down as such: for 
that fo yield up, to transfer, is not the 
primary unport of the word in question, 
which becomes, when used in that sense, 
a melaphor, Viis [will not deny: but 
bey, however, to remark, that the meta- 
phor, berag commonly, and, as your cor- 
respoudent admits, very justiiably used 
in many cases, (see Monthly Magazine, 
vol. ax, p. 111) LT cannot understand 
why the religious application of it should 
be more objectionable than any other, 

Not theologians only, as 1 before ob- 
served, but puets, novelists, and writers 
of every kind speak of resignation to the 
will of God. Iu the course of a single 
voluine of a novel which L was lately 
reading, the heroine is mentioned, at 
least half a dozen times, as bearing her 
hard fate with patience and resignation. 
Hlow surprised would) Mrs. Charlotte 
Sinith have been, had some hypercritic 
informed her that, unless she wished her 
writings to smell of the conventicle, she 
must never attribute resignation of mind 
to the personages of her story, but merely 
say that they submitted with equanimity 
to their imistortaunes? Why should the 
language be deprived of a very expres- 
sive word? W bat word equally expres- 
sive can be substituted in its room ? 

The futile reasoning, or rather quib- 
bling with which this writer’s observa- 
tions are concluded, is scarcely worthy of 
nouce, [tis obvious that the objection 
urged against resign, when used in a 
plous seuse, OH acCOUNt of Its analogy to 
andorse, applies equally to all the other 
customary forms of employing that word: 
anid therefore if such objection be well- 

founded, th term ought to be exploded 
aitogetuer, Your correspoudent might, 
With as much propriety, lave arcued 
thus: * Suppose [were to sav, ministers 
hraav imeorsed Ther places; I indorse my 
chair t » Vou, would . 


Ld aet such eXpressions 
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With thanks to the Contributor to Ene 
glish synonymy, tor the various iMstruce 
tive enquiries and remarks which his 
learning and ingenuity have enabled him 
to make, and tor which your readers are 
much indebted to him. 

Your's, &e. 
Worcester. Tresor, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


JOURNAL Of @ VOYAGE performed in the 
INDIAN SEAS, 40 MADRAS, BENGal, 
CHINA, §¢., &¢., im HIS MAJESTY’s 
SHIP CAROLINE, inthe yEARs 1803-4-5, 

Communicated by an OFFICER of that sutp 


UR attentions were now once more 
directed to the representation, 
which was evidently historical, and seem- 
ed to be taken trom that period of their 
history, in which the ‘Tartar princes 
mounted the throne of China; for to- 
wards the end of the play, a most bloody 
battle was fought between the Tartars and 
Chinese, in which prodigies of valour and 
agility, or rather deception, were per- 
formed. Heads were here seen dissever- 
ed in a manner from the bodies, and 
dangling by a small piece of skin, while 
the combatants were carried of the field! 
Some were transfixed with darts and Ja- 
velins, the points of which we could 
plainly perceive projecting at the oppo 
site sides of their bodies; while others 
again, with battles-axes wedged into their 
sculls, seemed to deluge the field with 
core. How they managed to perform 
these deceptions so well, I confess I could 
not make out; yet the actors were all 
young lads. 
" This sham-fight lasted at out a quarter 
of an hour, accompanied with the most 
savage martial music; after which, the 
play terminated, and tumbling commet- 
ced. The Chinese boys, from the flexib:- 
lity of their joints and muscles, and from 
their being brought up to it from their 
infancy, are famous at this kind of diver- 
sion; and indeed I did not think the hu- 
man frame capable of bearing the distor. 
tions and exertions which these litte fe- 
lows practised with surprising adroitness. 
They would pile themselves up ™ the 
forms of castles, turrets, pagodas, NC.; 
and while we were gazing at them 10 asto- 
nishment, these figures woud all at once 
vanish from our sight! With this pars = 
the entertainment, therefore, we Wer 
highly gratitied. ; 
‘When the tumblers had finished, “¢ 
withdrew for half an hour, to take some 


- retur the 
reireshment, and on our return to 
| theatre, 
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theatre, we found the jugglers or legerde- 
main-emen ready to exmbit their chef 
geuvres. ‘The Chinese are noted for 
these deceptions, as well as the Indians 
and we were Very much amused by their 
tricks, as chey were all new to us, though 
mauyof them weve perbaps not superior to 
those of Breslau, or many otherdeceptions 
shown in Fng.and, and certainly not cqual 
tf) some we afterwards saw in India. 
This terminated the aichts entertain- 
ment: and we took icave of our kind Chi- 
nese host, with appetites and curiosiues 
hichly gratined, 

‘Our party Laving fitted out the ship’s 
Jauuch with a week’s provision, and plen- 
ty of arms to guard us against the La- 
drones, we set otf Of an excursion to 

Macao. Itwas on our little voyage down 

to this settiement, that we had the satis- 

faction of seeing a whole convoy of Chi- 
nese small crait take the advantage of 

that protection which even the boat of a 

British man of war could give them 
against the Ladrones, who infest their own 
rivers! 

On approaching the city of Macao it 
hasa very handsome appearance from the 
sea, the houses and streets being well 
built, regular, and the former (as is the 
Portuyuese custom) perfectly white. The 
land on each side is craggy, with forts, 
ciurches, and monasteries, erected on 
the different eminences. 

| hat part of the island of Macao where 
the Portuguese are allowed to reside, isa 
peninsula, separated from the main body 
of the island by a narrow isthmus, across 
the middie of which the Chinese have 
thrown a wall, called the Boundary. In 
the centre of this wall isa gate, a guard- 

louse, and a party of Chinese soldiers, to 
Prevent the smaliest communication. 

Phe pemmsula itself is composed of 
two rugged hills, joined together by alow 
neck ot land, on which the city of Macao 
us built extending from shore to shore. 
Thus situated It is capable of being wel 
defended by the cragey heights on each 
side; but the Portuguese have taken little 
advantaye of this circumstance; and in- 
deed so badly is it fortiticd, that it is sup- 
posed five or six hundred men, with a 
ship or two of war, would take the place 
With great ease, 

] he city is very populous; but the Chi- 
hese tar exceed the number of cle Portus 
£uese inhabitants, who are bere as im 
most of their Indian settlements, a very 
Grcenerated race! marrying aud blending 
“ith the natives, all the shade of dis- 
Guction is completely obliterated! ‘This 
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is not the case with the English (except 
in a very trifling degree); who on that 
account preserve and support the supe- 
riority of their character, in the eyes of 
those nations of colour where they form 
establishments. 

Though this is called a Portugnse set- 
tlement, yet so much are they at the 
mercy, and under the controul, of the Chi- 
nese, that the latier will not permit them 
to have more than a few weeks provisions 
on the island at one time; nor could the 
Poriiguese procure the smallest supply 
from any of the meighbourmy isles, with- 
out leave from the viceroy of Canton! 
in fact, they are a little better than the 
vassals of the mandarins, who must be 
consulted on so trifling an occasion as that 
of sending olf a few retreshiments of fruits, 
to aship in the roads! Here the English 
super-cargoes reside from March ull Oc- 
tober; during which interval we have no 
commerce gomg on at Canton, On the 
top of one of those craggy hills, and come 
manding a very exteusive picturesque 
view, is Camoen’s Cave, where they say 
that celebrated navigator and poet used 
to sit and meditate, when writing the 
Lusind. Adjoining this, is the chief su- 
per-cargo’s yarden; im which are several 
beautiful and romantic spots, well worth 
Visiting. 

A tolerably good road is formed from 
the city round the western side of the pe- 
ninsula, by the Boundary, and back along 
the eastern to the opposite side of the 
city. 

This isa very pleasant ride mornings 
and evenings; the horses at Macao being 
small and sure-footed; but strangers 
ought to be very cautious as the Chinese 
guards at the Boundary always endeavour 
to inveigle Europeans inside the gate, 
when they instantly secure them, and 
make them pay enormous sums betore 
they release them: and even then fre- 
quently bamboving them, by way of im- 

—pressing it on theix memorics ! 

The Chinese ecem to hold the Portu- 
wucse character in very little estimation 3 
as the following circumstance Which hap- 
pened some years since, will set in a clear 
polat of view. ’ 

Itis well known, that 
onis,” or the law of life tur b% 
in China; and it unioriunatery happen= 


the “ Jex tal 
ite, prevails 


ed that 1 au athrayv between sume Pore 
Chinese soldiers, one of 
the latter was killed. A dispatch being 
sent off to the viceroy of Canton, a 
council was held, and the circum- 
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deration, it was determined that two 
Portuguese should be demanded, and 
their lives sacrificed as an equivalent for 
the life of one China man! To the ho- 
nour of the Portuguese governor, however, 
he obstinately resisted the demand; and 
would not even give up the man who 
committed the murder, but ordered him 
to be publicly shot by his own country- 
men, betore the eyes of the Chinese, who 
by these means were appeased and the 
affair dropped. 

While we lay here an English boat’s 
crew happened to land on the Chinese side 
of the Boundary, and were immediately 
nuprisoned; the sum of two or three 
thousand dollars being demanded for their 
enlargement. The Caroline was there- 
fore moved down abreast of Macao, and 
a mnessage sent to the Portuguese gover- 
nor, who applied to the mandarin for the 
release of the English, but without effect, 
as they expected a considerable ransom. 

A message was therefore sent to the 
mandarin in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty, demanding the instant release 
of his imajesty’s subjects, with an intima- 
tion, that if this lawful demand was not 
directly complied with, force would be 
used to compel him to it; but Fukki, 
though he had no small itching for the 
doilars, was not at all inclined to risk a 
broadside from the Tars of Old England 
oa their uccount; and therefore the men 
were given up the moment he received 
this message. 

The Typa, (a safe harbour, where com- 
modore Anson hove down the old Cen- 
turion) lies between two islands about 
four miles from Macao: and here the De- 
daigneuse frigate lay, all the time we were 
in China, without experiencing the least 
degree of sickness; whereas the Caroline 
and Grampus bad half their men laid up 
with agues, fevers, and fluxes, at Lintin 
and Anson’s bay. 

The Athenian, of sixty-four guns, which 
ship arrived in China early in January, 

1805, suffered still more trom sickness 
than we did. Macao roads are therefore 
much healthierthan any of the anchorages 
further up the river, which indeed is ge- 
nerally the case in all rivers of hot coun- 
tries, 

Macao road, however, is objected to on 
recount of its openness, should a gale of 
wind take place ; but during the months 
of October, November, and December, 
we did not experience any weather that 
could Gamage a vessel lying in these roads ; 
and bad we cuntinucd here, instead of 
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higher up, [ am convinced we should 
have evaded great part of the Sickness 
and mortality that prevailed on board. - 

Macao is the only European-lookine 
city we had yet seen in India or Chinae 
for the Portuguse, contrary to the prac. 
tice of most other European settlers j, 
hot countries, make very little difference 
in the construction of their houses, whe. 
ther on the banks of the Ganges or the 
Tagus: whereas the people of other na. 
tions in general, but the English in parti. 
cular, leave no means unemployed to obs 
viate the effects of climate, by construct. 
ing their habitations in the most aity 
manner imaginable. 

The trade of this place seems now re- 
duced to a mere shadow; the principal 
branch being that of smuggling opium 
ashore here, which is afterwards privately 
sold tc the Ciunese, at a great price; as 
these people have of late got exceedingly 
fond of this drug, which they smoke and 
chew clandestinely, the use of it being 
strictly prohibited by government. 

On the ist of January, 1805, the Ca- 
roline dropt down to Lintin, in order to 
collect the convoy, which was directed to 
assemble at this place. On the Sth, the 
men of war and merchant ships broke 
ground, and steered past Macao, with a 
stiff breeze, that came down cold and 
dreary from the bleak Chinese moun- 
tains. 

We were no sooner out of sight of the 
bleak coast of China, than the skies 
cleared up, and the north-east monsoon 
blew clear and pleasant over the scarcely 
ruffled surface of the ocean. We steered 
a direct course for the Paracels, passing 
to the southward of the island of Har 
nan: we crossed the centre of that 
space in which the Paracels are laid down 
in the charts, but saw nothing of them ; 
and on the 8th made the high land of 
Cochin-China, to the northward of Cape 
Avarella: as we coasted along in the 
night, the mountains, which are here 
very high and rugged, seemed to be a 
complete blaze, having been fired by the 
inhabitants for some purpose or other, 
and exhibited a very grand illumination. 

SE , 
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Sara Samson is of that class of plays 
which the French call tragedies bour- 
woises: & tragedy, of which the person- 
aces belong to muddle life, and of which 
the dialogue is conducted in common 

-ose. Such pieces might, in English, be 
‘alled household tragedies, in contradis- 
rinction to those where the action is held 
in palaces. The Gamester, George Barn- 
well, and several other of our plays, are 
of this description. 

Miss Sara Samson, an_ heiress, has 
eloped with Mellefont, and is waiting at 
private lodgings in London, to be mar- 
ned by publication of bans. A cast-oif 
mistressof Mellefont’s, by name Marwood, 
desirous of seeing the person, for whom 
she is dismissed, gains repeated access, 
under a feigned designation, to Miss Sam- 
son; states that Mellefont bas a daugh- 
ter by a woman to whom he had promis- 
ed marriage, alarms the conscientious 
fears of the intended bride, and at length, 
in atransport of jealousy, administers pol- 
son to her. Miss Samson dies. Melle- 
font kills himself. Marwood, in whose 
violent character there are traits of great- 
ness, iS suffered to escape. 

There are some violations of English 
costume in the manners of the personages 
in this play; and there is a protraction, 
and an absence of imagery and force, in 
the dialogue which interfere with its vi- 
vid effect: yet there is a terseness and 
rotundity in the plot; a regularity of cli- 
max ithe interest and the distress; a 
striking and critical selection of situation; 
a variety and individuality of character, 
and an affecting natural vein of senti- 
ment; which obtained for it a tolerant re- 
cepuon on a suburban theatre of Paris, 
and a lasting popularity on the German 
and Italian stage. The writer has seen 
an Italian translation of Miss Sara Sam- 
fon performed at Bologna with great ef- 
fect and great applause. Here the lan- 
buage would he thought tame: -a-classical 
simplicity of diction is not borne at the 
English theatre: we prefer affectation to 
‘nsipidity: we require to be stimulated al- 


though at the experce of probability of 


Slalogue : and are grateful to our Shake- 
‘peare even when he tricks out his cha- 
racters with the tinsel of misplaced wit, 
i, with turgid purple patches af crack- 
ing bombast. 
el Phiotas is an heroic drama; but al- 
ough the characters are in sublime ‘lite, 
dialogue is in prose: the story is sims 
Be ae yi few churacters, fills but one 
ae ridzus, a Grecian kingling, has 
én petsoner Philotas, the son of his an- 
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tagonist, and is desirous of exchanging the 
bey for his own son, who in like manner 
is in the power of the enemy. Philotas 
is requested to propose the interchange, 
and to send one of his countrymen heme 
with the message. Perceiving that Ari- 
dzus is a fond parent, and would make 
sacrifices, if he had no equivalent to offer, 
in order to obtain the liberty of the other 
captive prinog, Philotas takes the odd but 
grand resolution of self-immolation; he 
sends Parmenio to his father with infor- 
mation that the object in dispute between 
the two countries may be extorted for the 
restoration of Polytimetes, and kills hime- 
self. The character of Philotas, a boy of 
seventeen, eager to distinguish himself by 
some great deed, and Contriving even ia 
prison to die tor his country, is a fine de- 
lineation, Aridzus is a less original 
sketch. Strato, the general of Aridwus, 
and Parmenio, the oflicer of Philotas are 
also introduced: there is too much re- 
semblance between these characters: two 
old soldiers, virtuous alike, overstock a 
drama, limited to one act and toe four i- 
terlocutors, and incumbered already with 
a parallelism in the fortunes of the princes. 
Parmenio is the superfluous person, he 
talks much to little purpose. As the style 
of sent.ment is heroic throughout; it 
would have been more congruous to come 
pose the dialogue in blank verse. G/!eim 
felt this defect, and has published a me- 
trical version of the piece. Short trage- 
dies of this kiud are not performed on the 
English stage; but on the continent they 
are welcome; and a comedy of five acts 
is given as the after-piece. 

Emilia Galotti is the young the beau- 
tiful the accomplished daughter of Odo- 
ardo, a nobleman and a soldier growg 
grey in the service of the rulers of Guas- 
talla. She is betrothed to Count Appi- 


ani; but the Prince Hettore, who has 


seen her at mass, is desirous of possess- 


_ ing heras his mistress. Marinelli, acham- 


berlain of the prince and the-contident of 
his wishes, causes Appiani to be assassi- 
nated as he is travelling with Emilia, and 
comtrives to offer ber an asylum at the 
villa of the sovereign. The countess Ore 
sina, a previous favourite of the prince, 
soon perceives that she has a rival in the 
rescued fair one; she detects the vile ma- 
chinations of Marinelli, and brings Odo 
ardo to take away his daughter. Emilia, 

leased wiul flattered by attentions, of 
which the baseness is veiled from her ob 
servation, hesitates about a return, for 
which even the opportunity was not te 


subsizt long, Odvardo is commanded to 
withdraw 
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withdraw alone; he becomes alarmed for 

his daughter’s honour and firmness, and, 

like another Virginus, plunges, himself, a 
oignard into her bosom, 

‘The four first acts of this play are pre- 
eminent. The incidents are striking, yet 
probable; the situations natural, yet in- 
teresting; the cliaracters are various, 
without being extraordinary, distinct with 
out being affected. Marinelli especially 
is anewand a complete delineation. The 
dialogue is much in the taste of Diderot’s 
Pere de Kumille, a little too declamatory, 
sentimental, and long-winded perhaps, 
but full of siguiticance, of proprie y, and 
of feeling. The last act alone disap- 
points: the catastrophe is tuo violent fur 
the spirit of those modern courtly man- 
ners, which are depicted in the preced- 
Ing scenes; a wiser solution would have 
been the tulfiiment already employed in 
Miss Sara Sainson: the Countess Orsina, 
from jealousy, might give poisoi to Emi- 
ha, aud thus terminate the fortunes of the 
heroine. An author cannot borruw trom 
hiuwself without mearving the 


zs the reproach of 


tion: Lessin was com- 
pelled to sacrifice reputation to vanity. 

There is aprinciple ini 
matic art, winch Lessin 
vercd: it is this. 
forms of imitation emploved 
approach to renl life: 
the distress, end’ the 


otheory of diae 
‘ had not disco- 
bhe more nearly the 


by the poet 
the milder must be 
more probable thé 
lucidents, if the representation is to be 
kept within the limits of pleasure: it 1s 
ouly when verse or i 
for the dia 
vVinities, of rem 
Introduced asint 


ecitative is employed 
moewue, whe 1) tlie heroes or di- 
wees aud countries are 
chioculoys, when the sub. 
himities of poetry, are omnipresent, that 
deeds of al bold cnorm V. anid el rot jues 
at which madness would shudde rean be 
securely Copit [ try Proporuon as the 
mens of imitati Mahlercepl sth ion may 
be the force of the emoti Ns poturtraye d., 
Por want of this precantion Ls 
adapted violent situations to ordinary 
nauners, and disuppoints sy 


7 npathy hy 
the very means inteaded to push itteo the 


. +7) y has 


utmost. Diderot’s taste was more in- 
stincuve and less theoretical: his focline 
wis unsophisticated : his doctrine mieht 


result trom hes pr tice, birt di i hot occa- 


sion it; whereas Lessing inakes his play 
by the scale and compasses, and bites 
what his rules permit, sometimes with an 
ul Wwiseness, which would not be expected 
from his sagacity, and always with a 
guardedness which would not be expect- 
ed from his tolerance. 


Nathan the Wise is the most original 
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of Lessing's theatrie works: it 
dramatic metrical romance than a play: 
tor, although performed withreputation as 
curtailed by Schiller, it was evidently lite 
tended fur readers, more than for hear. 
ers. It is become a national Classics it 
formsjan @ra im the history of opinion, 
The abstrd sentiments and conduct of 
the German public toward the Jews be 
gan in Nathan the Wise. The conse. 
quent alterations of Prussian legislation 
result from Nathan the Wise. Cumber 
berland’s Comedy of the Jew, which has 
favoured in England an analogous temper, 
but which does not appeal to so hivha 
class of feelings, drew inspiration from 
German sources. Gregoire, and the 
French patrons of Judaisin owe their to- 
lerance to the ring of Nathan. Be it 
strange, extravagant, improbable, theres 
that in the book which endears it every 
where to the generously minded, and et 
ficaciously associates the doctrine of reli- 
gious equity with loftiness of thinking, and 
disinterestedness of conduct. 

‘The adventure of this play is supposed 
to happen shortly after the crusade of Ris 
chard Ceeurde Licn. The scene is laidin 
Jerusalem, where Nathan, a rich Jew 
rucrehant ahd banker, often resides, and 
bas educated, as bis own, the daughter of 
a military friend. Lis house has been 
on fire, and his adopted child has been 
vescucd from the flames by Conrade, a 
young templar, to whom Saladin had 
even liberty on account of bis resem 
blauce to anemigrated brother. Nathan 
returns, he becomes acquainted with this 
templar, and is preparing to recompeace 
fis service with the hand of Recha, when 
1Lappears that Conrade 19 also one of the 
children of Nathan's military friend, the 
emigrated brother of the sultan. The 
parties already allied by reciprocal seis 
vices, by analogous culture of intellect, 
and by liberality of spirit, are pleased to 
find in the friendly afiections of relation- 
slip an additional bond of union. — 

The tranquillity of this solution has 
been censured by a writer of distinguished 
Vivacitv and eloquence, in a recent num 
ber (XV. 150) of the Edinburgh Review, 
Surely that critic has hittie claim to oral 
taste, who would have avian give vent 
expressions of disappointment, because 
he cannot climb the bed of his sister: 
whatever Conrade may be supposed to 
have felt, any other behaviour would have 


vane , 5 
outraged feelings, which are the purest 


is rather a 


giit of society and rehuement. Wout 
critic have had Recha rave like Bybis" 
that to be possible, her previous © 


arace 
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ter must have been cast in another and a of endless worth: the stone of it an opal, 

coarser mou d. that shot an ever-changing tint: moreover, 
Lessing has displayed much curious eee ~ to —— 

feqrning in the exact adaptation ofthehis- © Pr aud man belov'd, who aa is view, 

rorical allusions, and of the manners of he oa ator tach > aia t. * hi tapes 

his personages to the time and place of |, _ setiite detietbes tind: o nger, 

scene. The character of Saladin is per- 6 oer to his i onse? Thatulie teenie 

fectly in Arabian nature; rapacious and it, ; q 

protuse, bold and kind, enlightened first, to the most belowed of his sons, 

enough to be tolerant, superstitious ordain’d that he again should leave the ring 

enough to be pious, rash and warm in bat- to the mest dear among his children—and 

tle, in confidence, in bounty, always ge- that without heeding birth, the favourite sony 

nerous to friend or foe, he is the natural in vircue of the ring alone, should always 

chieftain of such a band as lifted him from remain the lord of the house—You hear me, 

a private station to the empire. His ca- sultan ? 

pital and court was really the seat of let- SALADIN. 

tcrs and refinement, where a Nathan . / understand thee—on. 

could be evolved, and a Conrade in- SA TRAMs 


, . . Frum son to son, 
structed: the Crusaders were the barba- At length this ring descended to a fathé¥ 


rians of the age; and the Christians of 44 pad three sons, alike obedient to him 3 

Jerusalem, wnt here described, were al whom therefore he could not but love alike. 

intriguing faction, in alliance with the fo- At times seem’d this, now that, at times the 

reyninvader. Voltaire chooses the same third, 

time and place for the scene of his Zaire, (accordingly as each apart receiv’d 

but the costume of sentiment and mane the overflowings of his heart) most worthy 

ners is by him less faithfully observed. to heir the ring, which with goodnatur’d weak- 
The dialogue of this play is welladapt- _ hess J ; 

ed to its ofhce: it is distinguished by an he privately to each in turn had promis’d. 

idiomatic ordinarinessof diction, whichhas This pps mr he a while. But death ape 

been praised for its simplicity, which has eo eto : 

been sono: for its Aa the stane- %*4 fh4 Good Ether grew semereams. Se 


her stvle of tr Pa to disappoint two sons, who trust his promise, 
the _ tragedy tapos ul es — he could not bear. What's to be done. He 
genie emotions and philosophical sends in secret to a jeweller, of whom, 


conversations of Saladin’s family; nor upon the mode! of the real ring, 

would the witty style of comedy have he might bespeak two others, and commanded 
been proper, in the midst of feelings so to spare nor cost nor pains to make them likes 
exquisite, and discussions so momentous. quite like the true one. This the artist ma- 


Nathan the Wise may be considered as a nag’d. 

didactic poem in a dramatic form: com- The rings were brought, and e’en the father’s 
pare it with certain dialogues of Plato, it eae . 

would be found to carry further the art of Could not distinguish which had been the 


model. 

Quite overjoy’d he summonsall! his sons, 
takes leave of each apart, on each bescows 
his blessing and his ring, and dies—Thouw 


mpressing moral truth by the imitation 
of social converse. The most characte- 
rise specimen is certainly the parable 


ears by Nathan to the Sultan: we hearst me ? 
shall repeat it not from the old prose- SALADIN. 


translation of Mr. Raspe, but fromthe J hear, I hear, come “nish with thy tale 5 
metrical version lately published for Mr. is it soon ended? 


Phillips. NATHAN. 
RAPHAN. ~ am It is ended, sultan, 
But, sultan, e’er I quite unfold myself for all that follows may be guess’d of course, 
allow me to relate a tale. Scarce isthe father dead, each with his ring 
SALADIN. appears, and claims to be the lord o’th’ 
» Why not? house. ; 
T always was a friend of tales well told. Comes question, strife, complaint—all to ne 
NATHAN end 5 * 4: 
Well told, that’s not precisely my affair, for the true ring could no more be distin- 
SALADIN. guish'd - 
Again so proudly modest, come, begin. than now can—t.e true faith. 
NATHAN. SALADIN. 
In days of yore, there dwelt in east a many How, how, is that 


Who from a valued hand receiv’da ring to be the answer to my query ? 
Moxtuty Mac. No, 163, Yy — 
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340 Cause of the apparent Variation in 


NATHAN. 
No, 
but it may serve as my apology: 
if I can’t venture to decide between 
rings, which the father got expressiy made, 
that they might not be known fiom one-ano- 


ther. 
SALADIN. 
The rings—don't trifle with me; I must 
think 


that the religions which I nam’d can be 
distinguisi'd, e’en to raiment, drink and 
food. 
NATHAN, 
And only not as to their grounds of proof. 
Are not all built alike on history, 
traditional, or written. History 
must be received on trust—is it not so ? 
In whom now are we likeliest to put trust? 
In our own people surely, in those men 
whose blood we are, in them, who from our 
childhood 
have given us proofs of love, who ne’er de- 
ceiv’d us, 
unless *twere wholesomer to be deceiv'd. 
How can I less believe in my forefathers 
than thou inthine. How can I ask of thee 
to own that thy forefathers falsifed 
in order to yield mine the praise of truth. 
The like of christians. 
SALADIN. 
By the living God 
the man is in the right, I must be silent. 
NATHAN. 
Now let us to our rings return once more. 
As said, the sons complain’d. Each to the 
judge 
swore from his father’s hand immediately 
to have receiv'd the ring, as was the case 3 
after he’had long obtain’d the father’s pro- 
mise, 
one day to have the ring, as also was. 
The father, each asserted, could to him 
not have been false ; rather than so suspect 
of such a father, willing as he might be 
with charity to judge his brethren, he 
of treacherous jorgery was bold to’accuse 


them. 
SALADIN. 
Well, and the judge, I'am eager now to 
hear 
what thou wilt make him say. Go on, go 
on. 
NATHAN. 
The judge said, If ye summon not the fa- 
ther 


before my seat, I cannot give a sentence. 
‘ALm ito guess enigmas? Or expect ye 
that the true ring should here unseal its lips? 
Bat bold—you tell me that the real ring 
njoys the hidden power to make the wearep 
of God anu man below’d; let that decide. 
Which of y su two brothers love the best ? 
Youu'are silent. Do these love exciting rings 


_a 


ect inward only, not without > Does each 

} rouge Be Se , > . 

sove but himself? Ye*ure all deceiv’d de- 
&\ vers, 
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none of your rings ig true. The real ring 
perhaps is gone. To hide or to supply 
its loss, your futher order’d three for one 

SALADIN. 
O charming, charming ! 

NATHAN, 
And (the judge continued) 
if you will take advice in lieu of sentence 
this is my counsel to you, totake up 
the matter where it stands. Ii each of you 
has had a ring presented by his father, * 
let each believe his own the real ring. 
Tis possible the father chose no longer 
to tolerate the one ring’s tyranny ; 
and certainly, as he much loy’d you all, 
and lov’d you all alike, it could not please 

him 
by favouring one to be of two the’oppresser, 
Let each feel honour’d by this free affection 
unwarp'd of prejudice; let each endeavour 
to vie with both his brothers in displaying 
the virtue of his ring ; assist its might 
with gentleness, benevolence, forbearance, 
with inward resignation to the gedhead, 
and if the virtues or the ring continue 
to show themselves among your childrens 
children, 

after a thousand thousand years, appear 
before this judgment-seat—a greater one 
than I shall sit upon it and decide. 
So spake the modest judge 

SALADIN. 

God! 
NATHAN. 
Saladin, 

Feelst thou thyself this wiser, promis’d man ? 


SALADIN,. 
I dust, I nothing, God ! 
[ Precipitates bimse f upon Nathan, and 
takes hold cf bis band, which he docs not 
quit the remainder of the scene. | 


NATHAN. 
What moves thee, sultan? 
SALADIN. 
Nathan, my dearest Nathan, tis not yet 
the judge’s thousand thousand years are past, 
his judgment-seat’s not mine. Go, go, but 


love me. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


T has frequently been observed, that 
the days lengthen more 1 a given 
space of time, suppose a fortnight, three 
weeks, a month, or more, after the winter 
solstice, or the shortest day, than they 
have shortened in the same space of time 
preceding. The observation is true, * 
far as it relates to the appearances 1) the 
evening, when such remarks are aon 
rally made; but the real cause of this ap- 
parent variation has been seldom o- 
dered, though scarcely a doubt has evel 


- a ay 
been entertaiuved of the fact. It an 
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not be unacceptable, therefore, to your 
should I offer a few reasons for 
this apparent irregularity in the celestial 
phenumena, and endeavour to account 
forit by arguments which are commen- 
curate to the capacities of the unlearned 
iy astronomical science. 

That it has been usual to call the in- 
terval of time of the sun’s rising or set- 
tng before or after six o’clock, by the 
name of ascensional difference, is well 
known; and that the ditlerence of good 
clocks and watches, from the time shewn 
by the sun on the most accurate sun- 
dials, sometimes sooner, and sometimes 
later, is called the Equation of ‘Time, 1s 
not less notorious. ‘Though the meaning 
of these terms is fully understood by 
astronomers, it is necessary to premise 
thus much by way of information to the 
unscientific, 

From the table of Equation of Time 
given in many almanacs for every day, it 
1s obvious that there are but four days in 
the year on which good clocks and 
watches shew the same precise time with 
the sun, On all others they are somes 
tunes before the sun’s apparent time, and 
sometimes after it, Without any design 
of demonstrating the cause of this vari- 
auce, 1 shall only observe that it pro- 
ceeds from certain eccentric inequalities 
1) the earth’s orbit round the sun, which 
vive this regularity to the sun’s appa- 
reut daily motion, so as at some times to 
fall short of the mean daily motion, and 
at other tines to exceed it. [low these 
adectthe phenomena of the sun, to pro- 
duce the fact above stated, is what I 
shall now endeavour to show, by applying 
these principles to the effects which wiil 
be produced in the present year, With 
the diterence of the fraction of a day 
only, they will equally apply to any other 
vear, 

As these phenomena are most conspi- 
chous in the winter half year, and more 
particularly from about the third of No- 
‘cuber to the 10th or 11th of February, 
i shall specially note the circumstances 
imucdiately applicable to the subject 
during that interval. And it is manifest 
to any attentive observer, that from 
®sout the former of these days in each 
year to the 18th of December, the days 
shorten in the evenings much less than 
they do in the mornings; and farther, 
that on the latter day the evening begins 
to lengthen, though the mornings will 
Coutinue to shorten for eightcen days 
longer, or until the Sist of that month, 
this interval of eightcen days the 


readers, 
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daily variance of ascensional difference 
being smaller than the daily variance of 
the equation of time, gives all the excess 
of the latter in favour of the evening; 
and hence the shortest evening will hap- 
pen about the 13th of December, though 
the shortest morning will not happen 
until eighteen days later. 


For let us consider that on the 18th of 


December, 1807, for instance, the equa- 
tion will be about five minutes forty- 
eight seconds, to be taken from the sun’s 
apparent time, in order to shew the equal 
time pointed out by good clocks and 
watches; for at this time the almanacs 


represent good clocks and watches be- 
hind the sun, This is done away in about 
twelve days, aud in six days more the 
equation is three minutes five seconds 
nearly on the other side, when good clocks 
and watches are so much before the sun. 
At the two extremities of this interval of 
eighteen days, theretore, though the sun 
rises and sets precisely at the same time, 
the apparent time is nearly nine minutes 
later in the morming, and as much later 
in the evening, so that whilst the former 
is so much shortened, the other is so 
much lengthened. It should always be 
remembered, however, that this is stated 
according to the true representation of 
good clocks and watches. ‘The ascen- 
sional -difierence having le-s daily vari- 
ation in the latitude of London (which is 
the place I am considering) during these 
eighteen days, than the daily variation of 
the equation exhibits, evideutly produces 
an appearance of lengthened evenings 
trom the moment that such daily variance 
of the equation exceeds the daily varie 
ation gf the ascensional difference. 

We may farther add, that from the 
1st of January in each year, the morn- 
ings will apparently begin to lengthen a 
little; but the evenings will std continue 
to have the advantage by as many se- 
conds of time daily, as is the daily varie 
ation of the equation of time, and the 


—tmprovement of lonver mornings is still. 


retarded by as much as that daily vari- 
ation of equation amounts to. The ade 
vantage which the daily variation of as- 
censional difference has now gained, will 
still opera.e but slowly in the morning, as 
the daily variation of the equation of 
time must first be subtracted; but it will 
operate fully in the evening, as it will 
then receive all the advantage of the va- 
riation of such ascensional differehce, with 
the addition of the variation of the equa 
tion of time. And this advantage will 
continue, though gradually and daily — 
H11¢ 
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and less, until the 11th or 12th of Febru- 
ary; after which, until the 26th or 27th 
of March, the advantage will be in favour 
of lengthening mornings im a daily im- 

roving state, and continue from thence, 
es less and less, until the 15th or 16th 
of April, after which it becomes again 
favourable fur the extension of the even- 
ings, but in a much smaller proportion, 
till about the 15th or 16th of June. Hav- 
ing once more changed sides, the advan- 
tage continues to be for the morning 
until the beginning of September; after 
which it turns for the eveuing, when the 
mornings are again shortened, not only 
by the daily variation of ascensional dif- 
ference, but by the daily variation of the 
equation of time, which is wholly in fa- 
vour of the evenings until about the 25th 
of December. 

And now having led my readers to the 
winter solstice, from whence I set out, I 
might here close my letter. But it may 
not be improper, before I conclude, just 
to observe, that the progress of light 
from the sun to our earth, is known to 
take up a space of seven minutes and a 
half; and therefore as the sun’s centre 
will be actually risen seven minutes and 
wn half before we can receive his rays, 
consequently his semi-diurnal are from 
his rising to noon, will be diminished by 
that interval, and the other semi-diurnal 
arc from noon to his setting will be 
lengthened by the same interval. But if 
any one should be disposed to assert that 
the sun will have passed the true meri- 
dian by such intervals before we can re- 
ccive his meridian rays, and consequently 
that the central rays of the setting sua 
will not reach us unul he has actually 
descended below our herizon by the sane 
space of time, thereby making the effect 
regularly equal, [ shall not presume to 
dispute it. Leaving this to astronomers 
to determine, if it has not been already 
determined, whose facilities and local 
means render them best competent to 
decide Ov a matter of so much import- 
ance to the true principles of science, I 
need only say thet I have just mentioned 
tins, asit may allord an argument to ac- 
count tor lenythe ed evennigs 7 general, 
though not to any particular part of the 
year, Your's, Xe, 
No. Li, Sidney-st rec t, OBSERVATOR. 
City-read, London. 
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of your numerous Correspondents, I sha! 
be glad to see it in the next number of 
your usetul miscellany. 

The great Newton, in his Dissertations 
on Prophecy, says, “ Gregory Nyssen 
tells us, that atter the persecution of the 
Emperor Decius, Gregory, bishop of Ne. 
ocesarea, in Pontus, instituted, that festi. 
val days should be celebrated to them 
who had contended for the faith, that is, 
to the martyrs.” And Nyssen adds this 
reason for the institution, viz. “ Whey 
he (Gregory) observed that the simple 
and unskilful multitudes by reason of cor- 

oreal delights remained in the error of 
idols; that the principal thing might be 
corrected among them, namely, that in- 
stead of this vain worship, they might 
turn their eyes upon God, he permitted, 
that, at the memories of the holy martyrs, 
they might make merry, delight them- 
selves, and be dissolved into joy. The 
heathens were delighted with the festi- 
vals of their gods, and unwilling to part 
with those delights; and therefore Gre- 
gory to facilitate their conversion, insti- 
tuted annual festivals to saints and mar- 
tyrs.” fence it came to pass, that for 
exploding the festivals of the heatheus, 
the principal festivals of the Christians 
succeeded in their room; as the keeping 
of Christmas with ivy, and feasting im 
the room of the Bacchanalia and Satur- 
nalia: the celebrating of May-day with 
flowers, in the room of the Floralia; and 
the keeping of festivals to the Virgin 
Mary, John the Baptist, and divers of the 
apostles, in the room of the solemnities 
used at the entrance of the sun into the 
sivns of the Zodiac in the old Julian ca- 
lendar. ‘ The church (says an ingenious 
writer) hath only christened these heathen 
festivals with the name of some samts; 
aud as December was a dead time ol 
the year, when the heathens had their 
Saturnaha, and gave loose to recreauon, 
the Christians honoured the season with 
the name of their Saviour.” 

Ifere then your correspondent may 
discover the honourable origin ot Christ- 
mas, and by consulting Kennet or any 
other writer on Roman Antiquities, May 
also discover how the Bacchanalia were 
observed, the gross liceutiousness 01 that 
festival, and the reason of “ placing sprigs 
of ivy, &c. in our churches at Christmas ; 
a season of more dissolute pleasure an 
criminal indulgence than any other in the 
whole year, as if Christ was become the 
minister of sin! 

It is remarkable that although several 
other superstitious customs of a heathes 
or popish origin are declining 1 git 
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testant country, yet the practice of exhi- 
biting the symbols or emblems of Bacchus 
at our testival of Christmas, is still gene- 
rally observed. Our elderly females are 
vet eatreniely zealous mn keeping up the 
~ystom of decorating the houses with ivy, 
or other evergreens; and | remember 
hearing one of these good matrons lament 
that the introduction of sash-windows 
would in time destroy this holy custom; 
after which, she feared the church itself 
would be in great danger! But what 
chiefly contributes to keep it up, is the 
creat care and attention of our ghostly 
fathers, A clergyman would as soon read 
the daily prayers without his surplice, as 
read the ottice for Christmas day without 
looking through an ivy-bush. [It may 
therefore be hoped that the prognostica- 
tion of the good old woman just alluded 
to will uot come to pass in our days; 
and that we shall still enjoy our annual 
Bacchanalia. 
Your’s, &e. 
A PLAIN CHRISTIAN. 


P.S. Permit me to inform your ¢* Occasional 
Correspondent” (p. 439) that no direct motion 
has been made in the House of Commons for 
preventing cruelty to animals, except that 
made by a worthy member a few years ago for 
suppressing bull-baiting. Your correspon‘ent 
cannot have forgotten the fate of this motion, 
nor on what patriotic grounds it was opposed. 
Whutever causes we are fighting for now, we 
at that time were fighting for Christianity, 
and it was proved that if bull baiting, &c. was 
suppressed, it would damp the ardour of our 
youth among the lower orders, and tend to 
prevent them from stepping into the ranks as 
fast as their comrades were ‘ killed off." An 
acute logician would therefure easily prove 
that bull-baiting tended to support Chiristia- 
aity so called, that is the Clwistianicy of a 
late heaven-born minister and Co. Let not, 
thea, your Occasional Correspondent revive 
the subject, lest he be suspected of seditiun, 
Privy Conspiracy and rebellion. 

a 
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ABSTRACT of aJouRNAL kept in Manye 
LAND, during a lute s0owR in that 
COUNTRY. 

HAVE been to the Methodist cha- 

& pel in Reister’s Town, in the morn- 

is; toa seminary, where a Mr. Arm- 

strong preached in the afternooon, and 
azain to the chapel in Reister’s town at 
hight, It was a wateh-night. Three or 
four elders exhorted in turns, and trom 


he . . 2 
fie accompaniments of sighs, groans, 


eesuculations, and ejaculations, Lam at 
a loss for a comparison, to cive my Eng- 


lish treads any idea of it. No public- 
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house, or even Bedlam, can equal the 
noise, nonsense, and extravagancies I 
heard and saw exhibited. ‘Ten years ago 
I was in the Methodist chapel at Balu- 
more ona watch-night, and there were 
two conversions; however, they had not 
proceeded tar, betore L was literally 
frightened away: but it was nothing tu 
what I now saw exhibited. I though, 
in the general uproar, to hear distinctly 
the words “ hark forward, hark for- 
ward!” from a ruddy old man, in a night- 
cap, probably an old fox-hunting sinver, 
A young woman soon alter began to feel 
the spirit of corversion, and thea a 
young man, whom [ had observed in the 
fore part of the day to be in strange con- 
vulsions. The tanes to the hymns would 
suit pigs and reels, and they worked 
themselves into such a phrensy by sing- 
ing and stamping, that at last they lite- 
raily danced, taking hold of each other's 
hands. The young woman, who could 
not have had a better opportunity of 
shewing her attractions at the opera, was 
at last totally exiausted; but a little rest 
enabled her to rejoin the duet and fan- 
dango! Gracious God! said I to my- 
sell, do not these people thus quality 
themselves for Bediam? I believe this is 
more rarely the case than at first sight 
one should be apt to think, The con- 
version is the most dangerous crisis to 
womens: but that got over, they are per- 
fectly at ease respecting their salvation. 
All this enthusiasm and extravagance 
may be intended to call together a con- 
course of people, and multiply as much 
as possible the chances of gaining men 
bers amongst the weak and credulovs. 
T understand that the propriety of such 
proceedings has been taken into coust- 
deration at one of their conferences, and 
that the votes were for their continue 
ance. 

A Mr. Bloodgood preached in the 
forenoon at Reister’s town. He had 
been a dancing-master, and certainiy the 
transition to this present calling would 
in one respect make him feel quite at 
home. The preacher at the seminary, 
who had been an out-rider tor a York- 
shire house, and then an unfortunate 
shoe-merchant in Piiladelplua, talked of 
cistereens of running water, and made 
other erammatical errors without nume- 
ber. tie was, however, reckoned a fine 
man, and the ladies called hun very pret- 
tv. As for the matter, one methodist 
ccrmon is a good sample of a thousamd. 
iam told that itis a principal object with 
most of the round preachers to get snug. 
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ly married, and settled on plantations. 
They are ‘mach followed, especially by 
the women; but J apprehend more cn 
curiosity and a desire to see and be see: 
than trom a view to conversion: ind ed. 
some are honest enough to confess it. 
It is excusable when we consider how 
far asunder the plantations are, the thin- 
ness of the population, the scarcity of 
market-towns, ai d, in fine, the few Op- 
portunities young people have of seeing 
one another except at mecting. So that 
saying nothing of spiritual conversion, [ 
have no doubt many a couple is con- 
verted from the errors of simele lite to 
the wholesome coc trine and practice ot 
matrimony by these periodical assemblies. 
Camp mectings are trequently held, when 
the people assemble in crowds, and en- 

camp in tents by tamilies, for three or 
four nights, having a stuck of provisions, 
&c. with them. 

‘The men of Maryland are m general 
swarthy, tall, and athletic. ‘lo the eli- 
mate, stoves, nud immodecrate use of to- 
bacco, inay be ina great measure attri- 
buted their swarthy and unhealthy ap- 
pearance, particul ily the Gerinans, 
The women are tall, ge nteel, many hand- 
seme, some beautiiul and easy in their 
carnage. They are, however, deficient 
m personal cleanliness, as well as the 
men. ‘That ingredient in the continu- 
ation and formation of health and beau- 
ty, to which our British fair are no 
strangers, would, if practiced, enhance 
the charms of many a black-eyed Mary- 
lander. Their teeth are in genera! bad, 
owing, I think, to a hot and 0 diet 
of tea and coffee, hot bread, Sausages 
hicvhily se asoned, salt and hung beet f, and 
salt fish morning, noon, and night. They 
omit, too, the ve ry necessary precaution 
of washing their mouths eve ry morning, 
using the finger to the teeth, instead of a 
hard permicious brush. Many are not 
deticient in education, _ the abomina- 
ble system ot ‘weer IAVve ry frequently 
* its to theht all their sail principles and 
vabits of mdustry learnt at erttee De- 
yond: ny Upon neyro exertion for every 
thing about them honses an d persons, 
they ave literally the slaves of : 


F avVCs, and 


Yietuns of S}) lean, eclhui, and the most 
Odsots Passions, 


‘There ts an. arly disposition for mur- 


rrave, caused by climate and precocious 


pube: tv, siiditinael wil hy ihe Cause of 


tupporung a wile and family with re- 


spectabioty and comiort. Women are 


nariagauble from fificen, Men in gene- 


ral do not marry before twenty-five op 
thirty. Bastardy i IS COMMON, and the ale 
lowance till the child is seven Years old 
IS not to exceed forty dollars per nee 
The most predominant diseases are fever 
and acue, and of late Consumption, par. 
ticularly amongst the females. | observe 
from the weekly lists of deaths in Balti. 
more, that about one-third is from the 
latter disease. Dr. Rush, in desivnat. 
Ing this the British discase, laments jts 
appearance and increase in America, as 
20 unequivocal syinptom of a depar- 
ture from the simple mode of life pur. 
sued by our aneestors. Highly seasoned 
dishes, liquors, tea, balls, routes, dress, 
or i rather nudity, &c. have an injurious 
effect upon the constitution just 1 the 
proportion of immodecrate and unsea- 
sonable enjoyment. The formidable 
train of nervous affections is to be traced 
to them, which have penetrated from the 
toilet of the fine lady even to the work- 
shop of the — Many of the old 
complaints have been banished by them, 
or so changed in their symptoms and 
operation as to be scarcely recognizable. 
They may be said to form a middle class 
between the chronic and acute diseases, 
and, trom their obstinacy and continu 
ance in mont instances during life, may 
hot improperly, perhaps, be called m ulie, 
But, unfortunately, they can propagate 
the:rr species, as many a iniserable ol- 
spring ¢ can testify. Thus it is that the 
sins of the parents are visited upon the 
children. 
Mr. M. was in Baltimore during the 
yellow fever in 1797. He had ately 
taken a shop, and begun business in the 
hatting hue on the Point. He boarded 
with a Doctor Jacquet, and his own Due 
sincss heiny very bad, be offered his set- 
vices to the Doctor, whe was burthened 
with too much. Ife was induced to this 
from the circumstance of owing the Doc- 
tor fifty dollars, being the rent of his 
shop. le carried out me dicine, and 
bied the patients. Le had tive dollars 
the first day, and fifteen per day tor three 
days more, “when he feft him. The Doe- 
tor was getting what he liked, sometia® 
two hundred dollars per day. Mr. M. 
advised lim toremove, but he would noi, 
swearing that he was case-hardened 
nuaist the attacks of the fever. Mr. M. 
saw him, in the morning of bis remov 
from Ba! tunore, puta stout ship carpen't 
into his coffin, and carry It To the grav 
him-eif, when no one would come near 


si - 
hun, A iew days after, the Doctor se 
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e sent for Mr. M, but prudence 

i - . 
ented hw trom VOI, and svon atter 

prevented 2. < 

he heard of his death. . 

The cattle are subject to many dis- 

onlers in these parts. ‘The bloody mur- 

often visits them. What is the cause 


ened; 


yall 
-f this fatal distemper, the people can- 
not tell, but ita conjecture might be ha- 


garded, as it veverally attacks young cat- 
tle from one to two years old. 1 think 
itis owing to their feeding upon marshy 
crass, with which the meadows abound 
at the latter end of the year. Cattle 
above that age being exempt from it, 
perliaps from the superior strength of 
their constitutions, or the discrimination 
of their palates, hich makes them avoid 
fecding upon the noxious grass. In this 
case, draining would prevent the erowth 
ef such grass, and, of course, the dis- 
roaper. Ur. F. has lost five in three 
davs. They shew it first by violent 
twitchings in the flanks, then they be- 
come so weak that they lie down, and 
scem to lose all pain for the last three 
or four hours of life. hey die within 
the twenty-four hours. I] saw one open- 
ed. The coat of the stomach was peeled 
of in places, and inflamed and rotten 
where it remained; the inside was even 
black, the kidneys were tuflamed, turgid, 
and bloody ; the lobes of the lunes and 
airicles of the heart were black, and 
Upon cutting into the loins on the back, 
there were numerous small lumps of 
bluckelotted blood. A most intolerable 
stench isstied from the carecuse. A man 
from Gettisburg, who was going by with 
his wagvon, said thnt he had lost some 
young cattle this winter of the same dis- 
temper, Ife had given to the surviving 
ones one spoontul of alum and brimstone 
equal parts, morning noon, and night, 


— 


and thoucht ita preventive, 

In considering the counter-current of 
rivers, T have sometimes thought that the 
facilities which they afford tb navigating 
vessels up the stream, mivht be consider- 
ably increased by imitating nature m 
those circumstances which cause coun- 
fer-currents, For this purpose, where 
the rivers run in rieht lines for airy dis- 
taice, say tive hundred to one thousand 
yards, might not moles be projected from 
the banks, sO as to catch part of the cur- 
rent, which would cause a counter-cur- 
rent? Tn order that boats might not 
have occasion to vo raund the points of 
these moles, and so tun the risk of bemg 
drawn into the main current, a suthcient 
tpace tor their passage might be con- 
tived through the trame-work of *the 

4 
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moles, nearto the bank, where the water 
would always be the stillest.. Where Nae 
ture, by ber own protections or moles 
causes counter-currents, If they require 
securing, or increasing against unavoid- 
able decay, as they will generally, except 
their base and elevation be rocky, it may 
be done by inclosing the projecting point 
in a cotfer-dam, and extending it as far 
as may be thought necessary into the bed 
of the river, fillmg up the intermediate 
space between the end of the point of 
land and extremity of the cotfer-dam 
with stones and rubbish. Where the 
points of land project considerably, and 
are narrow, cuts may be made for the 
passage of boats similar to those through 
the artificial moles, and as near as pose 
sible to the general bearings of the 
banks. 

[t may be objected to these moles, that 
in tine the intermediate space would be- 
come too shallow for navigation, by the 
deposits of sand, mud, and trees, brought 
down by the maim current. The object 
tion seems farmidable and well founded. 
‘To obviate it, 1nstead of these moles be- 
jing stationary, might not the principles 
of boat and ship-building be applied to 
them, securing the stern to the bank, 
and the head towards the bed of the ri- 
ver by anchors. ‘Thus, betore any con- 
siderable swell is apprehended, the an- 
anchors might be raised, and the mole 
vessel drifted along side of the bank. B 
this means all the deposits of sand, &e, 
which had been made in those rivers 
which are ouly navigable at certain sea- 
sons of the year, asthe Ohio and Mississi 
pi would be swept away. Butthese would 
be trifling, compared to what might be 
caused by the stationary moles, because 
the greater part would drift under the 
mole vessels, whenever a trifling swell 
should raise them trom the bottom of the 
river. 


( To be continued. ) 
EE 
“To the Editor of the Monthly Magazines 


SIR, 

F some of your architectural corre- 

spontents would point out a mode of 
building large rooms in such a manner 
that no echo shall be produced, they 
would confer a great service on the pubs 
lic. ‘There are some county-halls in the 
north of England, in which the assizes 
and sessions are held, that produce so 
much echo, that the speakers cannot be 
distinctly heard, which must be allowed 
to be a great inconvenience, especially 


to the judges and jurors. In building 
roouis 
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rooms in which lectures are proposed to 
be delivered, it is particularly desirable 
that there shall be uo echo, The sliape 
of the room, and the use of stucco on 
the walls, or what proportion of stucco 
should be used, or if it should be used at 
all, are points very worthy of consi- 
deration. Your's, &c. 


Oct. 3, 1807. de Ss. 
a -— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mugozine. 
SIR 


‘UCH is the despotism, and even 
convenient mfiluence of establish- 
ed custom over the affections, the mo- 
ral and physical tastes of mankind, 
that we ought not to be surprised at 
ditiiculties generally experienced by those 
who attempt to introduce even the 
most obviously beneticial muovations. 
The error, durmg a long course of time, 
may have linked itself with the interests 
of man, or even become as simulated with 
his existence. Various instances are 
upon record, of slaves haVing retuscd the 
profiered voon of liberty from their 
proprictors. Not to sist on the force 
of habit, of preyndice, and suspicion, in 
the minds of the ignorant, of what use is 
liberty itself te such, without the obvious 
and certain means of making it subser- 
vient to the support of life? We need 
not, then, surely fatigue ourselves to be 
surprised that this self sume, universal 
deitv, Custom, should enslave the tastes 
of the good people of England to aduite- 
rated beer, influencing them to prefer it 
to the pure and genuine, or that grave and 
wrefiagable doctors should hold torth and 
write in favour of London porter, more 
especially forthe use of the nursery,vnd as 
a beverage the best calculated tommake milk 
for the nsing generation, Nothing can be 
more true, than that adulterated beers 
have hada general preference among us, 
both im town and couatry, for the last 
twenty or thirty years, and that the vreat 
national advantage, which, it is to be 
boped, will result from the establisment 
of new breweries, upon the plan of com- 
mou honesty. must be attributed to eauses 
altogether distinct from public choice or 
discrummation, 

[ thall request indulgence, Mr. Editor, 
for a little more prefatory, perhans des 
suitory, matter. Ip former days, the art 
aid Inyslery of brewing vat , had not 
been elevated, as at present, to the rank 
ofa science; it generally consisted, whe- 
therm the public or private way, of a 
few pla rules, derived from long. but 
Net very ditfusive practical experience, 
These ru.es were suilicient fur the manu- 
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ject, indeed, of those pipi 
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’ although, it 
a very Cons. 
The grand ob. 


a, Ng tines, wag 
good, nutritious, and exhilirating beer: 
hut, as in this age of taxes, the savine of 


facture of very good beer 
must be acknowledged, at 
derable expence of malt. 


Perit, Lo 
malt. But as people become fastidiogs 
and their palates dainty, trom luxurious 


enjoyment, and as the APPEtite is ever 
prone to high-seasoned luxuries, themos 
popular, that is, the most intoxicatins 
ales and beers of that day were those 
doctored, or adulterated with stinaulatine 
drugs, which were in use in many common 
breweries, notwithstanding the denuncia. 
tions of old Eives, in his'Treatise on Brew. 
ing, of those horrors which the con. 
scicnces of the adulterators would inflict 
upon them, in their latter days. The 
sin was, indeed, then far more commun, 
than regret for its commission; and we 
have not of Jate days heard a single in- 
stauce of the death-bed repentance of a 
brewer, for the number of tellow-chris 
tians he might have poisoned by adulte- 
rating his beer. ‘The adulteration, liowe- 
ver, was by no means so general in those 
times as since, nor the quantities of drugs 
used so large or various; the intent being 
not so much to spare malt, as to impart 
to the drink a novel and racy flavour and 
an lutoxicating quality. 

But the perfection of the art of brew- 
ing, as it then stood, was remarkably con 
fined to particular towns or districts, and 
I wellremember one considerable and po- 
pulous town, with a river of the finest 
water in the world washing its descents, 
Which had been immemoriaily infamous 
for hard, rough, unpalatable beer, afilict- 
ing all new comers with the belly-ache, 
and which even the inhabitants, 1 spite 
of all the prejudice of custom, would ne 
ver drink when they could obtam any 
other. In consequence, two brewers, 
one about twenty miles to the east, ano- 
ther about ten miles to the westward, 
reaped the benefit of supplying the town 
in question, with considerable quanttics 
of beer. Yet so excellent a concer has 
the brewery ever proved, that large for 
tunes had already been made by it even 
inthis place, Nay,even the royal blood ot 
Stuart is said to Lave been mixed with the 
blood of a common brewer; on which 
fact, or pretended fact, 1 shall suljom a 
query at the end, for [dislike notes. . 

This irregulayjty of skill and ager 
was remarkably predominant 1 ‘st 
public and private brewins, ae r 
sume respectable country families ha u 
sort of hereditary right to boast of the 


= noness of thelt 
purity, substance, and fineness o! oo. 
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bee, others with equal advantages of hi- 
and all the necessary materials had 
rp, fur centuries past, any beer in their 
cellars, either strong or small, fit for a 
Christan Eng lishman to drink, or even 
(uo Popery) for an trishman, Something, 
perliaps no little, of this vet remains. A 
very usual defect was that of transpa- 
rencyv; aud [remember about thirty odd 
ve ars since, the huuse-steward of an ho- 
nourable and respectable baronet, of the 
rivht old English breed of country gentle- 
men, made heavy complaimts to me, that, 
although their beer was liberally hoo ed, 
and of the best materials which a rich 
and fertile country produced, it was vet 
alwaystnick and turbid. promised, but 
did not find leisure, to look into the cause 
ot ths, About ten years aiterwards, 
however, changing my residence, by mak- 
lig a move ot furty miles to the rivht 
about, | had an opportunity of detecting 
one cause, at least, of turbid beer. The 
first brewing at my new house having 
stuod its proper time, we tapped a cask, 
aierwards several casks, and found the 
dank all alike, thick as wash. On ques- 
honing the farming-bailitf, who acted as 
brewor, and who had served my prede- 
cessor many years in the same. capacity, 
his answer was, that very good, but no 
fine beers ever was, or ever could be, 
made in this house, referring me to all 
the neighbours cumersend goers, Surpriz- 
ed indeed, but not at all satisfied by this 
account, | apphed for farther informa- 
lot to my predecessor, a very worthy 
oir man and rather a deep drinker in 
good beer. With a face of gravity and 
concern, my friend confirmed the bai- 
his account from his own long experi- 
ee aud as ov the writings of the house 
ppeared to have been built early in the 
ren of the first James, I real y began 
» be apprehensive of a complete ull- 
en tradition of muddy beer, from that 
era. The affair appeared to me of the 
au ‘ulous cast; but having no faith in 
urcies, whe ther of ancient or recent 
nite, 1 was determined on examinat! on, 
(her than passive credence. A brew- 
approached, the liquor was pellucid, 
the malt prop erly ground. In the com- 
ol random way, the liquor seemed to 
be taken at the proper heat, and the 
Worts were well boiled. In the latter 
Me he the process, the secret came out. 
: irewer, about to tun his beer, was 
Proceeding to lade it all up, thick and 
top and bottom, and to cask it in 
state, on which I stopped him. Such 
then “PP eared to have been his usual 
“ortuty Mac., No, 163, 
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practice, never attending to working the 
beer in the casks. 1 directed him to take 


up the beer carefully, without disturbing 
the bottoms, which | destined to the hos- 


cistern, and to work his beer weil in the 
casks, filling them up with a reserve for 


the purpose, as often as the waste by fer- 
mentation should render it necessary. 
Four months afterwards I invited the 


friend of whom honourable mention has 


been made, to a family dinner, during 
which he inquired ot me ohee I pur- 


chased such bright ale, as he was desirous 


of obtaming some such, I was obliged 
to call in the brewer as my voucher, be- 
tore [ could persu: ade my friend, that the 
bees he had before him, and which by 
the colour and brightness he could not 
distinguish from sherry,was home-brewed. 
The same success attended all my alter 
brewing in that country, and so the won- 
der ended: but Ido not boast that the 
neighbours followed my example. 

Before [T proceed any farther, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I find it necessary to explain to my 
readers, why I ought to egotize a little. 
A certain traveller, now in retirement, 
tells us that he once wrote even a selling 
book, without understanding a syllable of 
the subject. Thoroughly as that gentie- 
man knew the world, he must have been 
aware that his case was by no means sin- 
gular, However IT am not ambitious of 
the credit of such a superior talent, [ 
mean to shew why I ought to know, 
at least something of the common 
brewery. Betore [ quit the Travel- 
ler ia Retirement, I must take leave pub- 
leckiy to state the just cause of complaint 
which I have against its author, ion Rev. 
Mr. Dutens. He robbed me—of nearly 
a whole night’s rest, and sleep is of pecus 
liar Consequence tome. One of his voe 
Jumes came mto my hands, late in the 
evening; | felt it quite impossible to re- 
tire uotil [ bad finished the last chapter, 


_even then thinking it a lucky escape that 


the succeeding volume was without my 
reach. 

some years sou ious to the last period 
alluded to, with my Latin fresh in my 
head, ard brim full of the confident va- 
nity of @ young man, | had determined 
to make my |i terary debut with an English 
trans! ition of ‘Tacitus. It appeared to 
me that Gordon, in aping, from mability 
to imitate, the manner, had given a bur- 
lesque, as well as a version, of the writer, 
I] purposed to have taken Junius for my 
Fuglish model, which I then supposed, 
from certain hints given me by the edi- 
tor of a newspaper, and whieh Lam now 
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half convinced by various other considera- 
tions, was writtes’ by General Hamilton. 
But some shrewd triends hinted to me, 
that it was far more profitable to make 
beer than books; and that there was no 
comparison to be made between the ac- 
quisition of wealth and of fame. From 
respect to such sound advice | took an 
active share in a brewhouse, but I sold 
it in avery few years. This brings tomy 
remembrance a favourite but strange be- 
verage of the late Sir Edward Walpole. 
Sir Edward was accustomed to drink a 
mixture of red port-wine and small beer ; 
and being perpetually disappointed in the 
quality of the latter, he oflered me any 
price I should demand for fine smail Leer. 
The ume of which LT now speak was 
ahout the year 1778. ‘There was a very 
liberal spirit in the housekeepers of the 
metropolis, generally, who were willing to 
give a good price fur good ale and small 
beer. Phere wasiwmuch bad beer brewed, 
rather, perhaps, from a want of care or 
skill than with the view of saving malt. 
Some ale was brewed w London, without 
any kind of adulteration; and although 
the London porter had receded consider- 
ably from its original standard flavour, 
and, indeed, substance, it was a very dit= 
ferent drink to any we have tasted of 
jate years, partaking far less of scientiiic 
and chemical brewing, ‘The country ales 
tor the London market were generally 
doctored through and through; and from 
the spurious flavour so produccd, as well 
as the stupetving quality, rather than from 
wny mitrinsic eacellence, they derived 
that preference which they really and 
generally obtauned. J have amongst my 
Wiemoranda a remarkable instance of the 
correctness ot the public taste. How. 
csor, the batios said, that sometimes the 
people see clearly; aud L hope they also 
som times taste aright. J had long soli- 
cated a certain publican to take a load 
of my ale on trial, for two good rea- 
sons; first, because, in the commercial 
phirtse, he was an undoubted vood nan, 
whi because lis house 


' 
tk. 


was tamous tor 
He reniarkcd tome, that he had all 
Lis ale from the country, and that his 
huwierous customers were su habituated 
aud attached to it, that a change might 
be attended with serious cousequences to 
him; but out of respect to thie pains I 
had taken to induce him, and there was 
another reason, the money I had spent 
0 lis house, he consented to receive a 
single barrel. I ealled uvon him after 
he barrel had been about haif drank, 
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and, to my great disappointment he j 

tormed me that he must drink the n 
mainder in his family, as his guests lee 
not touch my beer a second time. The 


rejected ale was brewed from the purest 
white malt of Ware, and the most costly 
and fragrant pockets of hops which Kent 
or Surry produced. There was not an 
atom, or particle, of any kind of adul. 
teration, not so much as an ounce of 
G. P. or arace of ginger. The length 
drawn was little more than two barrels 
of ale from a quarter of malt; the drink 
was as pellucid and sparkling as Canary, 
and as smooth as Florence oil, and tie 
price was two guineas per barrel of thirty. 
six gallons. No man was worse calcu 
lated than myseli for a waste-butt, but 
trom sheer complaisance I sat down, 
and drank with the publican of his {a- 
mous country ale; it was dosed, as 
nearly as [ could judge from my palate, 
with bay-salt, sugar, grains of paradise, 
aud either opium or coculus indicus. It 
raked my stumach, as though L had taken 
emetic tartar, and I was not rid of the 
thirst it occasioned for several days. 
( Lo be continued. ) 
——— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 
FEXILE account of the company of fire- 

men in Paris with which you favour 
ed us in your Magazine for June, appears, 
to me to be highly worthy of attention, 
particularly by those who are of the same 
profession. Fires, as we are there 1n- 
formed, are more generally and more 
speedily extinguished than with us. 
From what cause does this proceed? 
Water is more abundant with us, our en- 
gines more powerful, nor can 1 imagine 
that in masculine exertions of whatever 
description, any nation superior to the 
English, in skill, in courage, or dexterity. 
Instead, therefore of experiencing the 
dreadful effects of fire in a higher degree 
than at Paris, one would expect quite 
the contrary. 

‘There can be no reason, indeed, to sup- 
pose that the firemen of Paris possess any 
mysterious knowledge of their art, ie 
known to us, or any other superior dex- 
terity in the exercise of it. The pam 
and obvious cause of their speedy extinc- 
tion of fires, is the promptitude with which 
water is procured and applied. As s00n 
as the engine arrives, water 1s almost -_ 
mediately poured on the flame beture it 
has made much progress. But in Lon- 


den how often is it the case, that, a 
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the engine has made its appearance, a ter- 
rbieand anxious iterval ot halfan hour 
takes place; while families are standig 
in silentgriet beholding thear comfortable 
homes going fast to destruction. During 
which time, the fire acquires such addi- 
tional strength as to require perbaps a 
iundred times the quantity of water to 
extinguish it. In the late tire at the Ma- 
berdashers alms’ houses, the building was 
almost consumed before water could be 
had. In no case indeed is this powertul 
antidote procured with all the prompti- 
tude which one would think it possible. 
Weare informed in the above-mentioned 
paper, that in Paris, besides other facili- 
ties, water is conveyed in Jarge tubs on 
a separate carriage along with the engme, 
andevery thing being mw an adimirable 
state of preparation, instantly plays upon, 
aud crushes the infant flame. 

In Lisbon, where neither the firemen, 
the engines, nor the water, is comparable, 
in the particulars, to London, great hres 
are very untrequent ; which js principally 
owing to the chiefattention being devoted 
to that prime, that obvious,consideration, 
speed. Such diligence and activity 1s ex- 
erted, that water is found on the spot 
where the fire happens in considerable 
quantities even betore the engines arrive; 
tey do not need to grope and bustle 
avout torit for halfan hour. In the me- 
twopolis of Portugal, the inbabitants are 
supplied with water by the Gallicians, 
who perform that oflice by sinall wooden 
barrels, which they carry on their shoul- 
ders. These water-carriers are bound 
by a severe penalty to take home every 
night their barrels full, to be prepared in 
case of an alarm of fire; and by distri- 
buting very trifling rewards to those who 
are most exact and forward In perform- 
ing their duty, the utmost zeal and ala- 
crityis displayed in this business. These 
puor people are seen crowding from all 
quarters with their precious load, which 
being immediately -thrawn ou_the halt- 
sinvothered flame, before it has seized 
upon the larger timbers, generally pre- 
vents any farther damage. 

Were not their good effects known, 
and proved by experience, the Parisian 
fireman with his large tubs, and the Galli- 
Clan, with his small barrels, would be des- 
Pised as altogether ludicrous and insigni- 
Beant. Such contempt must proceed from 
‘iconsiderate persons only, who forget 
that itis not so much the quantity of wa- 
ter, as its early application, which ought 
to be chiefly stndied. When such vast 
"eis are anpualiy expended* fur our se- 
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curity against fire, we ought sarely to en- 
joy advantages equal to our neighbours. 
We cannot, mdeed, avail ourselves of the 
service of water-carriers; bat having wa- 
ter itself in such abundance, some means 
may be devised tomake an equally speedy 
use of it as others. It caunot be sup- 
posed that above a dozen or two water- 
carriers are to be found in one street of 
Lisbon, Hy, then, small barrels, lying in 
different and distant parts, when quickly 
applied, are found so etfectual, what 2 pity 
it is that the large cisterns, with which 
every house 1» London is xccommodated, 
should hie useless and untouched, when a 
whole neighbourhood 3s threatened with 
destruction. In cases when water ap- 
pears Gilicult to be found, every person 
should for «a moment Jay askle all 
ceremony, and become a water-carrier, 
especially those who are likely to be in- 
volved in the same calamity. Sach real, 
such active benevolence, do Fnglishmen 
of all descriptions display m affairs of an 
urgent or desperate nature, that FE an 
persuaded this othce would be performed 
with the utmost cheartulness. 

I recollect a fire some years ago, not 
two hundred yards from the New River 
Head, iy a public sitaation. Various ens 
gines, to be sure, arrived with expedition, 
but forabove a quarter of an hour no use 
was made of them. In the mean time, 
frighttul volumes of flame burst trom the 
windows, and the outcry became gene- 
ral, “ They can’t get water, they can’t get 
water.” |fow rauchdid [, on that acea- 
sion, lament that sole dependence should 
be placed on the common means of sap- 
ply. I was then convinced that tit had 
been properly understood, and bad been 
the practice, nmumerable pais of water 
would have been of unspeakable service. 

Nor can I see any good reason why the 
practice of the Pansian hremen ahove 
alluded to should not be unmediately 
adopted, unless, indeed, the additigual 
expeuce should be thought an objection, 

“Carriages with a cistern, or two or three 
large tubs fixed on them, and contina- 
ally Giled with water, should be along 
side the enyines, and be dragged with 
thom to wherever the fre may le. Were 
these precautions used, I would cunti- 
dently hope that, except im very coin- 
bustible cases, few serious fires would 
happen. 





* Of this expenditure the public are obliged 
to you for the ample statistical account in 
your Magazine, Nu. low. . 
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Tn order to insure extraordinary alert- 
ness and dexterity onthe part of the fire- 
men, they ought, as im all other profes- 
sions, to be previously exercised and ine 
structed, and trequently practised in sham 
fires. 

‘The above observations I do not in- 
tend as a matter of theory, or curious 
speculation, to amuse your readers, but 
as highly deserving of serious attention. 
Innovations in a long-continued practice, 
ought, LT acknowledge, to be listened to 
with a cautious ear; but when an obyi- 
eus and incontrovertible imprevement is 
advised in a matter of such vast moport- 
ance, it is a culpable disregard of our 
fellow-creatures, and, infact, doing them 
all injury, to set it at nought. Vehat is 
here proposed, is very different from the 
plans and inventions of Dr. Carey, of Is- 
lington, on the same subject, recorded 
also in your number for June, novel and 
untried, laboured and complicated. This 
boasts of no originality or mgenuity, but 
its yood eifects are so clear and so obvi- 
ous, as to require no argument or illus- 
tration to entorce it. Your's, Xe. 


Bedford-row, W. N. 
19th August, 1607. 
Se eee , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

NEEING some observations in your 
) Magazine respecting stirrup-irons, l 
beg leave to propose to your numerous 
readers, and to makers in_ particular, 
what I believe to be the “ something 
wanting.” It is simply this:—let the 
sides of the ring come full tothe inside at 
the bottom, orlet the space between the 
bars at bottom come quite up to the 
sides, so as to leave no corners, as it is 
there the edge oi the sole of the boot vets 
fast, and prevents the foot of an unhorsed 
man from slipping out. T have used a 
pair made as before directed, for some 
time, both on the road, and in the field, 
and have never found my foot in the 
least fast. [always ride with a full stir- 
rap. ‘the hussar stirrup, and all others 
wilh no square Comers, ure equally sate, 
but notso pleasant tor the tec t.and objec- 
tionatle for the singularity ot the shape. 
"Lhe shape recommend has been univer- 
sally admured for its neatness, Any iron 
THIEL be made to answer the purpose hy 
fine the space at bottom. up to the sides. 
plain hints meet an early ine 
seruiog ii your useful Magazine, you will 
ir ( orrespondent, 


, 
ReavDINENSTs, 


Improvement in Stirrup Frons. 
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OBSERVATIONS made during @ tory 


through the UNITED STATES of Ayre 
RICA.—NO. XVIIE. ‘ 


Mis Y an ardent mind has honestly 


deceived itself into believing, that 
among the children of nature (as tie 
lidians have been called) weuld be found 
undeviauing rectitude and simple honesty: 
that the formation of a settlement in 
their vicinity, would at once gratity aij 
the finer feelings of the heart, aud the 
necessaries of lite. Little acquainted are 
such visionaries with what is experienced 
by first settlers im a wilderness; their 
hardships are immense, and their depriva- 
tions equal their hardships. They must tor 
the first year at least, procure salted pro- 
vifions; tor if the settler acquires food by 
hunting or fishing, his lands must be neg- 
lected ; indeed he must be very induswi- 
ous to procure subsistence from his own 
farm the second year, or a sinall surplus 
for sale in the. third. When the fist 
settler, (Mr. Williams) fixed himself in 
Trumbull, he was more than one hun- 
dred miles distant from any white inha- 
bitants, from whom he had to purcliase 
every thing necessary for the support of 
his family; out of which no comiort ar 
aid could be procured, and by whiese as- 
sistance alone the wide road could be 
cut, or the trees felled, which were to en- 
able him to pass the neighbouring rivers. 
To all these evils may be added, that the 
peace of the settler’s family is every hour 
endangered by the cunning persevering 
malice of the Indian; yet, strange as It 
may seem, many people, and some re- 
spectable ones, prefer this kind of life: 
of this description is General Pame, an 
ancient warrior, who has not unfrequently 
seen the backs of the enemies of theUmited 
States. When I was at his house, where 
he had-been settled about four years, he 
told me “he must go back, for that — 
try became too thickly settled for him, 
then I believe in his sixty-eighth year. 
A few years back, the Indian tribes on 
the borders of the Lake, were truly tor 
midable, they eved the white man with 


jealousy and distrust, but they turned 


not their heel towards him. Connected 
with the Canadian government, they were 
either the open or the secret enennes ot 
the United States. Urged by that g0- 
vernment as it is said, and certamy 
aided by white men disguised @s Tndiaus; 


“ee . } evan 2) ’ nh 
many of the tribes dared to wage pa 
We 
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yrainst those States: the result was, as 
rm it be: - the unchu tured sub vse 


revel 
tothe cil aed warriot San dtl ke Victor! 


ty rf > *y 
Wavne aunifilated in those pei lee 
he of manly fortitude; they now fool 


ves 
their own impotence, and acknowledge 
| Mig »hunte, as the y call the Unites ds tates, 
too much for them. By constant ces- 


sions of their hunting grounds t to the Uni- 
ted States, their means Of malntenance 
are al bridged, and their numbers propor- 
uonately diminish, and in a few years 
these tribes will ouly be known as having 
eviste!: for those who remain wilk mix 
with the more western tribes, who will 
—a the same career. The Indian 
is every thing but what the hypothesis of 
the enthusiast presupposes. Dirty, nay 
ity, in his person, bis hair matted, 
greasy, and daubed with vermulion, his 
fac e pated red, black, bine or yellow, 
as fancy dictates ; his ears cut and slows 
mted by the wi cight they support, his 
by dy lank and toes turned i in; yet artful, 
cunting, malignant, and superstitious ; 
he prowls singly, or ia bands, seeking 
whom he may destroy ; possesse ed of pa- 
tience, fortitude, perseverance, and no 
small degree of ingenuity, qualities, 
which in civilized society are virtues, 
ut usea by the Indian tou fre juently ft mw 
purposes at which humanity shudders. 
Exposed to all the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and constantly on the alert to 
commit, or to avoid misehief, still he is 
the prey of drunkenness, and the victim 
of cred ity and passion, A tew enec- 
dotes, the truth of ewhich T cannot doubt, 
which were related’ to me, by men of the 
highest honour, will enable vour readers 
better to ap preciate the Tadian charac- 
ter, as well as the advantages of civili- 
tit than any thing Ican say. The 
tate of Connecticut has applic d certain 
tunds, which are employe ‘din maintaiming 
acertain number of Missivnaries in dis- 
sein: iting among the tribes on the bor- 
ders of Lake FE we, the Teligious-epiatons. 
ot a parucul: u'sect of Christians (the 
: Tesbyterians.) From what I could see, 
icy do not seem to have much succeed- 
wt = althoug th trom the number of crosses 
and other proofs of belief in the Catholic 
C, tecd, cut on the trees, I sus pect the 
ich priests had hetter success when 
ae ematy was considered as dependant 
"a the Crown of France. [ mean not to 
Fc an opinion as to the advantages of 
“ontrouling a belief of what Indians can- 
Hot understaud, but shall proceed to ob- 
“erve that among the Waiandots the 
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clerical character is much despised, in 
consequence of the following circum- 
stance :—One of that profession being 
indebted to a Wiandot thirty dollars, 
which he either cauld or would not 
pay, offered a horse for the debt; 
this was agreed to be accepted, provided 
the interpreter (Mr. Parish) should say 
the animal was worth the money. The 
Indian travelled more than fixty miles to 
Mr. P. who declared that, in his opmion, 
it was not worth five dollars, and more- 
over said, he supposed the reverend gen- 
tleman only wished to be clear of feeding 
him through the winter. On the return 
of the Indian, the parson insisted that the 
horse was actually sold, whilst the former 
with equal pertinacity contended that he 
had not purch ised him. Four years after 
this, he again called, as he had frequently 
done through the intermediate period, fur 
his money; the divine asked him to dinner, 
and assoonas the provisions were upon the 
table, piously displayed the whites of his 
eve sand commenced saving grace. ThelIn- 
dian misunder standing this devotion, tma- 
gined it to be an invocation to the Deity, 
wvainto enable him tocheata poor Indian; 
and as he would not sufler this to be 
done in his presence, left the table and 
the house,immediately directing his course 
to Judge Phellps, to whom he made his 
complaint, and by whose means he soon 
recovered his property. Another Indian 
had a dauehter sick, her disease bid de- 
fiance to their skill, and she gradually 
grew worse; the father dreamt that no- 
thing could cure his daughter but the 
heart of'a white man,and he persuaded her 
lover to watch with him for the first 
white man they could find, who proved 
to be an unfortunate Frene hman, whom 
they murdered: they tore his heart from 
his bosom, and carried the extra wdinary 
remedy to the patient; but whether she 
recovered, or not, [ cannot say. The 
belief in witchcratt seems impressed on all 
auucultivated minds, and it is very general 
amony th e ud: Ls, A poor woman or the 
Seneka Tribe had been but lately accused 
and murdered ; therefore, through the 
medium of persons w ho could spe ak their 
language, L attempted to prove to Cap- 
tain Johe, mw oue of his intervals of 
sobriety, aud they were but few, the ab- 
surdity of suc i belief and the conse 
quent cruelty of secret punishment, but 
I was soon silence I. Ally ur black- -coats, 
suid he, agree that witches once did 
exist, and i ‘they did once, why not now? 


And if now, they ought to be killed. Aa 
ludian 
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Indian, of the last mentioned tribe, called 

+ Ben, unfortunately lost his wite aud 
soon after his daughter; another, at the 
distance of at Jeast two bundred miles, 
boasted that he had destroyed thein by 
witcheralt. Ben heard and believed it, 
he quitted his home, and on Judge Iun- 
tingdon’s estate, (to the East of the 
Cayahoga, which was the boundary be- 
eween the United States and the Indians, 
wutal 1605.) met and killed the boaster. 
Ben was advised to fly, otherwise he 
would, as being within the States line, be 


appreheuded and hanged: im a voice of 


thunder he exclaimed, “If it be the fa- 
shion of Long Kuite to kill an Indian, for 
destroying the murderer of his wite and 


child, Ben will submit to his fate; but if 


Ben regain his camp, (which was pitched 
west of the Cayahoga,) not all the white 
men, nor all the Indians, shall compel 
Ben to surrender. Six white mcn were 
fixed upon to seize Ben; they saw him 
lyingou the ground, calmly smoaking; his 
tomahawk, with his hand so placed as to 
be able instantly. to use it; and by his side 
lay lus luaded rifle ready cocked : his 
pursuers did not dare to attack him, and 
Ben is yet alive. Previous to this mur- 
der, a deadly hatred existed between his 
brother and himseli; but as soon as the 
former heard of it, he praised the heroism 
which dictated the murder. Not content, 
he sought tor Ben, gave him his right 
band, and declared that he had often 
shot at the deceased, but he had ever 
been guarded by Chets (evil Genii) 
from the effects of his rifle. 

From Warren to Cleveland there is aline 
of Indian barrows, at ivregular distances 
from each other; they are ofacircular torm, 
aud when openedare found to contain bro- 
ken pipes, bones, or fantasticand indecent 
fivures. ‘Vraduon atfards no account of 
their formation, but they are supposed to 
have been Indian fortitications originally, 
The ove at Cleveland is about a quarter 
ef a wile trom the river, and about 
twenty feet high, The trees near the 
Lake are frequently, tancilully, and really 
wot inelegantly cut or paited, often 
with representations alluding to the ca- 
tholic faith, but not unfrequently with 
Tndians, Cances, Deer, Xe. ‘There was 
one tree on the west of the Cavahoga, 
very handsomely decorated, It exhibited 
two canoes tull of men, dogs, wrrows, 
aud tomahawks, and was probably in- 
tended to direct other tribes the course 
pursued by tuuse who painted It. 

Alerandria, Your's, Xe. 
June 4, 1807, K. Dinmone. 





To the Editor of the Monthly 
SIR, 
rr No. 160, p. 26, of the Monthly 
Magazine, I remark a question on 4 
very mportant subject, the ventilation 
of apartments where many peopleassem. 
ble. In those instances the Impurity of 
the air is no doubt much. more prejudi- 
cial to health than is generally suspected, 
On the means of chemically removine 
this evil I shall say nothing; but if the 
only inconvenience in the use of veutila- 
tors, the noise they make, can be obyi- 
ated, your correspondent will attain his 
laudable purpose. This I conceive may 
be effected by the application of Mr, 
Collinge’s very ingemious principle of 
greasing carriage wheels, by which they 
travel on for a thousand miles or more 
without repetition of that trouble, If, 
in a similar manner, oi! be made to dro 
on the spindle of ventilators while they 
are in motion, and they be fixed so as to 
correspond from the opposite sides of 
theatres, and ether crowded buildings, 
the air in them will no longer contract 
that nauseating quality which must have 
frequently disgusted every one who is 
gifted with the sense of smelling. 
Watford, Your's, Xe, 
Aug. 21, 1807. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N compliance with the request of your 
Correspondent J. P. (p. $53, Vol. 25) 
I send you the following receipt tor mak- 
ing paste of horse-chesyuts, which is much 
at his service, should you deem it worthy 
a place in youruseful miscellany. 
The horse-chesnuts must be peeled, 
dried in a slow oven, and ground to a 
fine powder. ‘This powder, mixed with 
one-third of flour, will make as good 
paste for the use of bookbinders, Xe. as 
that which is made of flour only. Dui- 
ing the scarce winter of 1795, a relation 
of imine tried this experiment, and found 
itanswer perfectly well. The msertion 
of this will much oblige your coustans 
reader, ited 
Nov. 8, 1807. 5. Ik. 
—_—- : 
For the Monthly Magazine. — 
LYCEUM OF ANCIENT LITERA- 
TURE.—No. XM. 
STATIUS, 
KYERE we to follow the epie poe 
\ ‘in their strict chronological order, 
the Peem of Silius Italicus would now 
engage our attention. But the Thebes 
of Statius enjoying greater celebritss 
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as well as possessing greater beauties, 18 
here placed next In succession to Lucan, 
seldom, indeed, has the eye of criticisia, 
‘nits general survey ot the ancient clas- 
sics, condescended parucularty to notice 
ether. This, of iteeif, has been sufficient 
«» induce the student to neglect them as 
unworthy his perusal, and they have been 
rarely read, bat of those whose literary 
ardour and ambition have stimulated to 
become masters of all that antiquity has 
lett us. That they evince a marked de- 
cline trom the purity of the Augustan 
ave, cannot be denied; but as they are 
poems founded on great events, and i 
general composed accurding to epic rules, 
they must be allowed to take a second- 
aryrank in the Latin epopea. Nor upon 
an attentive study, can it be pronounced 
that they are wholly destitute of poetical 
merit. In the Thebais, particularly, will 
be fuund sume few passages, which, for 
energy or pathos, have not been often 
excelled. Without adopting the extra- 
vagant praises of Scaliger, who has ce- 
lebrated the Thebais in a style of eulogy, 
more cousistent perhaps with the capri- 
cious versatility of his own temper, than 
with the sober truth of criticism, it may 
be asserted that it is far from a contemp- 
tble performance, and by many not in- 
competeut judges has been esteemed in 
sume respects superior to the Pharsalia. 
it has experienced the peculiarly happy 
tate of descending entire to posterity. 
line, which has destroyed so many va- 
luable writings of Livy, of Tacitus, of 
Sophocles and Euripides, has respected 
the Thebais of Statius. Ta the long 
course of ages which elapsed between 
the Augustan (ra, and the revival of 
learning in Italy and the more north- 
crn parts of Europe, chance has often 
drawn many obscure and trifling compo- 
sitions trom their neglected repositories ; 
whilst the dust yet covers, and perhaps 
nay eternally cover, so many mesuinable 


pl. _ . é ° 
Works in poetry, history, and philosophy, 
o~ 


But the wise antiquary, nowever he may 


repine at the loss or concealinent of 


s) much licerary treasure, will vet be 
Mankful even tor the more inferior pro- 
Cuctions of antiquity, and will consider 
wothing unworthy his perusal or study 
that occupied the attention, or exercised 
te criticism of furmer ages. 

; Publius Papinius Statius was a citizen 
of Naples, and born there about the be- 
“inning of the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
“us, {his father was of a good family at 
Selle, a town in Epirus, wiose ancestors 

tt Leen famous for their learuivg aud 
4 
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civil accomplishments. He received his 
education under his father, who opened 
a school of rhetoric and oratory iu Na- 
ples. He removed atterwards to Rome, 
and engaged in the same profegsion wath 
equal success. He married Claudia, the 
daughter of a musician, and a woman 
of considerable attainments in learning, 
To her, he inscribed many of his verses, 
and always mentions her with tenderness 
and honour. ilis happy talent in writing 
occasional poems, soon recommended 
him to persons of the first rank and the 
highest merit, to several of whom he ad- 
dressed some of those little pieces which 
compose his five books of Size, or Mis- 
cellauies. it is very remarkable, says 
Vossius, that Martial, a great adinirer of 
Stella, the poet, suould never mentioa 
Statius, who was so intimate with Stella, 
that he dedicated to him the first book 
of his Silvie. ‘The exceilence of Statius 
in epigrams, which Martial, considered 
as his peculiar province, was perhaps 
one cause; and the intimacy ef Status 
with Paris, the favourite of the E:peror 
Doinitian,was probably another. Through 
the recommendation of Paris, he ingrae. 
tiated himself so far with Domitian, as 
to be adinitted to sit at table with him 
at a public entertamment, which che 
Emperor gave to sojne of the most con- 
siderable persons in Rome. Domitian 
also presented him with a golden crown, 
when he obtained the prize ou the 
Alban Mount, at the Quingquatria, 
games celebrated in honour of Minerva, 
This he himself acknowledges, (Silv, 
lib, iv. 2.) and adds that it was adjudged 
him because he had composed some 
pieces on the Emperor's triumph over 
the Germans and the Dace. But the 
atuence of Statius did not keep pace 
with his honours; ter Jjuvenal, who de- 
scribed the high reputation which he eu- 
joyed, and the crowds who resorted to 
hear him recite his verses, insinuates 
that he was compelled to sell his tragedy 
ot Aguve for bread: 
Curritur ad vocem jucundam et carmenamice 
Thebaidos, letam ‘tecit cum Statins urbem, 
Promisit que diem, tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tanta que libtdine vulga 
Auditur: sed cum fregit subsellia versa, 
}surit, intactam Paridi nisi vendit Avaven, 
Sat. 7. 
His next attempt was his Thebais, in 
which he was assisted by Maximus Jue 
nius, a patrician of singular learning, 
This poem cost him twelve years’ labour, 
and he was far advanced in years betore 
he Gnisbed it. He professedly took Vh- 
gil 
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gil as his guide, though he modestly de- 
precates any presumptuous comparison 
with his great model. His veneration 
for Virgil is conspicuous in many of his 
poeins, and he was accustoined to cele- 
brate his birth-day with great we 
frequently visiting his tomb, and neve 
mentioning his name but with the gr eatest 
respect. We have no account of the 
time, nor of the manner of Ins death; 
it probably occurred in the ¢ time of Tem 
jan, and at Naples, to which he had re- 
tired in his old age. 

The less compositions of Statius are 
not the least vaiuable part of this writer’s 
works. The style is generaily elegant and 
eusy, the sentiments natural and ple: isIng, 
and tree from common- place deser iptions 
and allusions. ‘The poem on the reco- 
very of Rutilius Gallicus trom a dange- 
rous illness; the e-pinaiaminm ot Stella 
and Violantilla; tbe Poem on the occa- 
sion of his tricnd Celerv’s voyage, are un- 
commonly interesting and ple asing. His 
compl: unt to the God of Sle i), that he 
had torsaken lum, is i a bigh degree 
moving, at the same time easy, just, aud 
hatural, 


Crimine*® quo merui, 


divum, 
Quove error 


Soimne, 


juvenis placidissime 
e miser, cdonts ut 40 

tuls? tacet omne pe 
que ere jue 3 
Et simulant fessos curvata cacumin 
trucivus itwviis idem sonnu: 


LOTUS, et Cerms niaraa 


& gerem 
lu e ’ 


CUS, vo! UC1lES 


:somnos. 
. rs - 
5 occidit norrvor 
Ceslhala quiescunt. 


style of his Odes is in ceneral 


poetical, and the descriptions natural, but 
they want that tile and une eet pro- 
pri a’ ot eV, i) » SO obrse rV< aa! ie in 
t} eot bho bur we io proceed 
toi 4 ! » “e 

{ eC We i i ? eny, 1 may 
Le ) rr ler ot the 
thes | ve urred, which was 
uta blol vears 6. C. and 42 before 
the destruction of Yrov, The histerv of 
t ( Mois Orie Tiss, Eadipus, whose 
; aT ' » so well known, 
te ti i oF it theb = tO Kteocies 
rraity ct 5 il 4 is offsprn a 

i Ss PT t la, ti1s c yc 
t —% t ti iit Go mh) oy PHAteLy 

cVvel Her 4 Wha i amine tot 
t t Leads ‘ rth rown, he 

retired to lus irtend <AGrastus, iy 
, , 

Al 4 | ble there mec{s , Tyd cus, 
s Concus, but net knowing him, 
Trev ¢ rel and fight in the i\ine’s pa- 
hi , fus, comms out upon the 
again, separates the combatants, and 


Giccuvenog who thes 
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are, gives tlrem luis 








[Nov. 1, 


two daughters in marriage, 
promises to restore both to their king 

dom, and Tydeus his ASSISTANCE to set 
tle Polynices on the Theban throne, , 

which Eteocles now de prives him, and 
resolves to retain it wholly to himself, 
Upon ths, Tydeus undertakes an n- 
bassy to Thebes, but his proposals are 
rejected with scorn. Having received 
this Just provocation, war is declared 
against Eteocles, and an army betug 
raised, 1 marches against Thebes, under 
the conduct of seven generals, en re 
all slain in the war, except Adrast us, 
The two brothers kill one another in sine 
sle combat.—/Edipus is banished Jo. 
casia puts an end to her existence, aad 
Creon usurps the throne. 

Froia this statement it ts evident, that 
the subject selected by the poet is nota 
happy one. In fact, what interest can 
be excited for two reliens. cursed by 
their parent, and fulfilling by their own 
crimes, and the slaughter of each other, 
the malediction they have so riciily 
merited? Statius had adhered too closely 
to histery, to render his poem either in- 
teresting or pleasing. He has not availed 
hinsell af those necessary helps, whieh 
fiction alone can furnish in the formation 
of a just and regular plan. By those 
more rigid erties, who consider no poem 
as truly Epic that is not formed in the 
model of the liad or /BMneid, 
tive a fable will be viewed in no otier 
light, than as an important  bisiorical 
event, poetic ally related. But as the 
reles of the epopea are by no means 
clearly laid down, and depend more on 
the of every individual entic, 
any series of eel and fixed 
ba poe as the Thebais possesses 
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principle 
some Gf ifs properties, though deticient 
1 pereeem V5 A ‘must be Ci mitent to adu vit if 


lato that dese ription of poetry to which 

it bears the nearest resem blance. By 
many, it has been considered as having 
a fawer clam than any other to that 
r{iomer and Virgil. Its moral, 
if at auy at all, shews the fatal 
efiects of civil broais, and i inculeates the 
necessity of a sole and absolute govert- 
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Under a reign like that of Domitian, defer the calamity. This is something 
sentiments like these could not fail to be like the conduct of Juno in the /Eneid. 
highly acceptable. _ He summons the nymphs and river-gods, 

‘It is a principal defect in the Thebais, and commands them to stop their 
that it has no personage who can pro- springs and dry up their streams, ‘The 
perly be said to be its hero. There is, whole is finely illustrated by a compari- 
consequently, not that just subordination son of the Nile not overflowing the 
ia the characters, which we find in other country in Egypt at its usual time. 
poems of the same description, Nor are — gic ubj se magnis refluus soppressit in undis 
they so happily diversified as in Homer.  Nilus, et Eow liquentia pabula brume 
The heroes of Statius are drawn as savage Ore premit, fremant desertz gurgite valles, 
and as cruel as they are known to hein Et patris undosi sonitus expectat hiulca 
history. Though they sometimes have /Egyptus, donec Phariis alimenta rogatus 
distinguishing features, yet a general Donat agris, magnumque reaucat messibus 
character of courage mingled with rage, annum. Lib. 4. 
revenge, Violence, and imipicty, reigns ii In the first book a council of the gods 
Tydeus, Hippomeden, Capaneus, and is held, in which Jupiter declares his re 
Polynices. Adipus displays throughout solution to destroy the houses of Cad- 
the tury of a blustering bully, instead of mus and Tantalus. Juno interposes in 
that patient submission and pathetic re- behalf of her favourite Argos, but the 
morse, so Observable in Sophocles, and father of the gods severely silences her, 
s0 suited to his melancholy condition.. confirming his decree by a solemn oath; 
The two brothers are impious and un- and dispatches Mercury to raise the 
natural, and Polynices is made to resign ghost of Laius, who is sent to prevail 
the crown with as ill a grace, as Eteocles Ol Eteocles hot to resign the crowh. 
retains it beyond the term agreed. The dress and departure of Mercury are 
Adrastus, indeed, is a mild and noble beautifully described by the poet. 

































character, and occasionally appears with 
all the qualities of a wise and religious 
prince, a tender parent, and a prudent 
general, Amphiaraus, is precisely the 
reverse of Achilles. Fach knows his fate 


Paret Atlantiades dictis genitoris, et inde 

Summa pedum propere plantaribus ijlegat alis, 

Obnubitque comas; et temperat astra galero. 

Tum dextra virgam inseruit, qua pellere 
dulces 








to be unavoidable; but Achilles bravely Aut suadere iterum somnos ; qua nigra subire 
meets it, while Amphiaraus meanly flies Tartara, et cxangues am:mure assueverat 
irom it. The one is with reluctance umbras ; , 
disguised by a fond mother, and placed Desiluit, tenuique exceptus inhoruit aura. 
anoug the women; the other, when be- Nec mora, subiimes raptim per inane volatus 
trayed in his retreat by the avarice of his Carpit, et ingenti designat nubila gyro. Lié,1. 
wile, In revenge devotes her to death, The tenth book opens with another 
aud adds to his infamy by making his son machine. Juno, moved by the prayers 
a parricide. The gods make as cruel a of the women of Argos for the satety of 
ligure as the men, Jupiter, is himself their husbands and children, sends fer 
the author and promoter of the war. Iris, commanding her to seek the abude 
He listens to the distracted fury of of the God of Sleep, and direct him to 
-Edipus, when he implores the divine spread his heavy mantle over the Theban 
vengeance on his unnatural sons, and camp. The palace, its situation, and all 
dispatches the fury Tisiphone to sow dis- the attendants of the lazy gods, offer 4 
cord among them. scene pleasing, and picturesque, but tuo 
Stauus is mere suceessful in his ma: _long for insertion. 
chinery, which he in general introduces ‘The descriptions are sometimes equally 
ol proper occasions, and where it consi- poetical, but im these Status is the pro- 
derably cmbellishes and enlivens the fessed admirerand imitator of Virgil. As 
Narration. We.shall cite one or two in- they prescat nothing original, i is ui- 
stances, The army of the allies marching necessary to notice them here. One 
acuinst Thebes, is greatly in want of only we select, which, though evidently 
Water; the cause is thus poetically eon- copied from Virgil, is not interior, af ie 
rived by Statius. Bacchus, returning does not exced the parallel passage in the 
ftom Scythia and Thrace, where he Encid. It describes the tural slecp, on 
liad been celebrating his orgics—as he the night when all the men ef Lemnos 
raws near his native city, discovers are killed. 
fenemy’s forces, and, finding its ruin ——Primz decrescunt .nurmura noctis 
“creed by fate, resolves at least ta Cum consanguinci miaius caligine Leti, 
Montury Mac. No. 763. 3A Rere 
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Rore madens stygio morituram amplectitur 
urbem ; ; 
Somnus, et implacido fundit gravia otia 


cornuy 
Secernitque viros. Lid. 5. 


The reader will recollect a similar de- 
scription in the neid, in the night when 
Troy is sacked. ‘The contest between 
the brothers, and indeed the whole of 
the cleventh book, may be considered the 
best part of the poem. 

Such is the occasional merit of Statius, 
in the exhibition of characters,machinery, 
and description. The passages we have 
selected will enable the student to torm 
some judgment of an author little known 
to general readers, and concerning whom 
such variety of criticism has prevailed. 
Scaliger is immoderate in his praise. 
He calls him a most polite and ingenious 
poet. He asserts, that there are none, 
either of the ancients or moderns, who 
have so closely resembled Virgil, and 
that he would have come nearer to him 
in excellence, had he not affected to fol- 
low him too closely. Of a high and lofty 
nature, wherever he endeavours to exert 
himselt, he sometimes falls into expres- 
sions too swelling and turgid; but that, 
beyond dispute, untess it be that phoenix 
ot his age, Virgil, there are none of the 
heroic poets, whether Greek or Latin, 
that can be compared with Statius, 
whose verses may be preferred tu those 
of Homer. Rapin, on the other hand, 
charges him with the affectation of great 
words, and swelling expressions; with 
filling the ear, rather than touching the 
heart; with an unbounded imagination, 
without the poise of judgment. He re- 
proaches him as fantastical in his ideas 
and expressions. He cousiders the two 
poems the Thebuais and the Achiileis, as 
having nothing in them regular or plea- 
sing, the whole being vast and dispro- 
portionable. These opinions of two 
celebrated critics, so diametrically oppo- 
site, make it necessary that we should 
discriminate between them; and while 
we disclaim the gross exaggeration of 
the one, we should not be justified in 
subscribing altogether to the severity of 
the other. From the foregoing quota- 
tious, we may perceive, that Statius is 
not destitute either of energy or pathos ; 
that he maintains a fire and spirit, equal 
to what we see in poets of the greatest 
names. His sentiments are dignified, 
‘ns conceptions lofty, and his descriptions 
magnificent, But his predominant de- 
fect 1s, that he is woo tlorid. His lan- 
gage Is often too pompous for his mean- 
tug. iis uuages are exaggerated. His 
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or oct rioting in the most j 
profusion, perpetually throws 
false metaphor, and mistaken 
The impetuosity of his fancy is unre. 
strained, either by his own judgment ot 
the chastity of style and sentiment n 
the great poet he professed to imitate: 
however we may be disposed to admire 
such a flow of mind, more suited to the 
ardour of youth than to the severity 
age, we must confess, that it was the 
less excusable in Statius, who wrote a 
an advanced period of life. He lived ty 
finish his poem, and had begun another: 
he had ample time to polish, to curtail, 
and amend. The exuberance of js 
style, therefore, and the extravagance of 
his images, can be ascribed only to a de- 
fective judgment, or to the decline of 
real taste, which so soon succeeded to 
the purity of the Augustan era. The 
remark of Longinus, that those who have 
been most eminent in the sublime, are 
subject to the most sudden falls, is in no 
one more exemplified than in Statius, 
Strada has supposed him seated on the 
highest pinnacle of Parnassus, but so 
uneasy in his situation, as to be always 
in danger of falling to the bottom. He 
undoubtedly possessed invention, ability, 
and spirit; but his gigantic images, his 
tortured and hyperbolical expressions,too 
often offend the reader accustomed to 
the chastened grandeur and steady judg- 
ment of Virgil. It may be suspected that 
Juvenal, in the lines we have already 
quoted, intended to satyrize, rather than 
to praise him, In these verses are many 
expressions, which seem to hint obliquely 
that Statius was a favourite of the vulgar, 
who were easily captivated with a wild 
and inartificial tale, and with an empty 
macuificence of numbers ; the occasional 
harshness ef which are perhaps alluded 
to in the expression of fregit subsellia 
VETSU. 

If, therefore, we have evinced a de- 
gree of respect for this writer, seldom 
entertained by former critics, 1t 1s merely 
because we think he does not deserve 
the absolute neglect into which he has 
fallen. We are far from proposing him 
as a model for others; and recommend, 
that he should be perused: rather than 
studied. It might be wished, indeed, 
that no vouth of gentus were suffered to 
spend much time on Statius, Lucan, 
Claudian, or Seneca, all of them authors, 
who, by their forced concetts, violent 
metaphors, and swelling epithets, have 3 
strong tendency to dazzle the mind, a0 
mislead the judgment. 


: ‘leis last work of 
Of the Achilleis, the Statius, 


regular 
him int 
sublime, 
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Statius, two books of which only are ex- 
tant, it may be sufficient to observe, that 
combining all the faults of the Thebais, 

gssessing none Of its beauties, posterity 
has lost little by its non-execution. 

The editions of Status are, 

Statii Opera, fol. Editio princeps, 
Rome, 1475. 

Statius, 12mo. Venet. apud Ald. 1502. 

Statius, 4 Fred. Tiliobroga (i. e. Lin- 
denbrog,) 4to. Paris, 1600. 

Statius, Gronovii, 12mo. Amst. Elzev. 
1653, very scarce. — 

Statii Opera Omnia, a Barthio, 2 vols, 
4to. 1664. This edition is esteemed, not 
so much for the beauty of the type or 
paper, but the critical and explanatory 
notes of Barthius. 

Statius, cum Notis Variorum et Veen- 
husen, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1671. 

Statius, in usum Delphini, 4to. Paris. 
2 vols. 1685. 

ee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 

SIR, 

OUR Correspondent in p. 438, vol. 

_ xxi, desires “ some information to 
be given him on the origin of the custom 
of placing sprigs of holly and ivy in our 
churches, and the windows of our dwel- 
ling houses, at Christmas.” 

This custom is of heathen origin, and 
ohe among the many corruptions which 
was early introduced into the Christian 
church. When the Christians of the 
hrst ages began to depart from the purity 
and simplicity of the Gospel, and were 
unwilling any longer to undergo persecu- 
tion @n account of the profession of their 
faith, they sought means of bringing their 
religion as near as possible to the super- 
Sttions of the heathen nations, with whom 
they were intermixed. Thus, in order to 
bring over the philosophers of those 
umes, they admitted many of their reli- 
cous tenets, and incorporated them with 
the Gospel; and the better to recommend 
it to the bulk of the péople, who were 
Passionately fond of the shews and cere- 
monies of the heathen worship, and who, 
at the festivals dedicated to their deities, 
were accustomed to gratify every sensual 
indulgence, in mirth, riot, and inteme 
perance—to recommend the Christian 
Worship to such votaries, festivals of a si- 
ilar kind were instituted, and observed 

y the new converts in nearly the same 
Manner; only what before was dedicated 
to the heathen gods, was now consecrated 
. the service of saints and martyrs, and 
a celebration of the bir-h of Christ, 

ti the same ceremonies, Customs, and 
‘eaners, were adopted in the Christian 
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church, and inserted in the Christian 
calendar, which before had been canon- 
ized in a heathen one. 

Your Correspondent will be satisfied 
with the truth of these observations, 
when he sees them contirmed by the au- 
thority of writers well versed in the cus- 
toms of antiquity. (See Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Observations upon the Prophecies of 
Daniel, part I. chap. 14, p. 203.) “* Gre- 
gory Nysseu tells us, that, after the perse- 
cution of the Emperor Decius, Gregory, 
Bishop of Neocwsarea, in Pontus, insti- 
tuted amongst all people, as an addition 
or corollary of dévotion towards God, 
that festival days and assemblies should 
be celebrated to them who had contends 
ed for the faith (that is, to the martyrs),.” 
And he adds this reason for the wstitue 
tion: “ When he observed (saith Nys- 
sen) that the simple and unskilful multi 
tude, by reason of corporeal delights, ree , 
mained in the error of idols; that the 
principal thing might be corrected among 
them, namely, that instead of their vain 
worship, they might turn their eyes upon 
God, he permitted that, at the memories 
of the holy martyrs, they might make 
merry, and delight the...s° ves, and be 
dissolved into joy. 

‘ The heathens were delighted withthe 
festivals of their gods, and unwilling to 
part with those delights; and therefore 
Gregory, to facilitate their conversion, in- 
stituted annual festivals to the saints and 
martyrs. Hence it came to pass, that, 
for exploding the festivals of the heath- 
ens, the principal testivals of the Chris- 
tians succeeded in their room; as the 
keeping of Christmas with ivy and feast- 
ing, and playing and sports, in the room 
of Bacchanalia and Saturnalia; the cele- 
brating of May-day with flowers, in the 
room of the Floreala; and the keeping 
of festivals to the Virgin Mary, John the 
Baptist, and divers of the Apostles, in the 
ruom of the solemnities at the entrance 
_of the sun into the signs of the Zodiac, in 
the old Julian calendar. In the same per- 
secution of Decius, Cyprian ordered the 
passions of the martyrs in Atrica to be 
registered, in order to celebrate their 
memories annually with oblations and sa« 
crifices ; and Felix, Bishop ot Rome, a 
little after, as Platina relates, * Marty- 
rum glorie consulens, constiturt ut qguot- 
annis sacrificia eorum nomane celebra- 
rentur, consulting the giory of the mar- 
tvi's, vrdained, * that sacrinces should he 
c-lebrated annually in their name.” By 
tue pieasures of these festivals, the Chiise 
tians increased much in uumber, and de- 


creased as much in virtue, until they 
were 
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were purged and made white by the per- 
secution of Dioclesian.” 

To this testimony of Sir Tsaac Newton, 
I may add that of the late Mr. Evanson, 
whose Sermons in two volumes are just 
published; which, on account of the im- 
portance of the matter treated of, extent 
of knowledge of the Senptures, and un- 
equivocal regard to truth, bighly merit the 
attention ot the public. 

Hehas enlarged on this subject in a 
learned and ingenious discourse on Christ- 
mas-day, vol. 1, trom which t make the 
following extract, p. 164.—** The church 
of England observes only the feasts of eur 
Lord himself, his Apostles, and the prin- 
cipal Saints, and it is certain that all 
those days, which are kept holy in their 
names, are precisely the same, which be- 
ing distinguished by some signal circum- 
stance in the old Roman calendar, were 
by the Pagans held sacred to their magi- 


nary gods. For instance, the first day of 


the month of May was dedicated by the 
heathen to Ceres and Flora, their two 
goildesses of corn and flowers: these 
early fathers of the Christian church, 
therefore, retained the feast, but chang- 
ed the names of the deities honoured by 
it, and consecrated it ta St. Philip and St. 
James. [mention that festival in parti- 
cular, because you yourselves are wit- 
nesses that part of the very same rites 
with which the heathen used to celebrate 
it, is sull kept up among our own people. 
Jor when we consider the festive proces- 
sions customary on that day, with rural 
dances and garlands of flowers, it is easy 
to see the propriety of such a ceremony, 
when connected with the Goddess Vlora ; 
but it ts inpossible to discover anv rela- 
tion that it can have either to St. Philip or 
St. Jumes. In the same manner the 
fuasts of Saturn and Bacchus, which were 
celebrated at this very season (of Christ- 
mas), wluch continued for several days, 
and were accounted the chief annual fes- 
tival among the ancient Romans, were 
then unhappily appointed to be observed 
by Christians in the name of our blessed 
Saviour himself, and those who first were 
martyred tor hissake. The fabulous God 
Bacchus was always'represented by the 
heathen like a young boy; it is not im- 
probable, theretore, that with a view to 
preserve to the people their accustomed 
ile u ota child, it was ordained to he the 
Commemoration of the nativity of Jesus 


Christ; and the whole festival seass 


, n,n} 
stead at t : 


ot being generally called the Sa- 
turnoiiat and Bacchanalia, was dionified 
wiih the appellation of the Christmas Ho- 
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lidays, Even now, in this reformed enn. 
try, many vestiges remain of the rites ang 


customs observed by our Pagan ANCestorg 
at the same festivals; they used alway 
on such occasions to adorn the teinples, 
altars, and images of the God, whose teas 
they celebrated, with boughs of such trees 
as were supposed to be agreeable to him, 
as emblematical of his peculiar attr. 
butes. And the characteristic descrip. 
tion of their fabulous God of Wine be 
ing that he was always young, ever-vreeys 
were looked upon as fit emblems of his 
nature in this respect, and the ivy, in 
particular, was esteemed peculiarly sacred 
to him. From hence arose that custom 
which so universally prevails among ouy 
own people, of thus decorating the 
churches and their own houses, at this 
particular season, with boughs of ivy 
and other ever-greens, And | wish this 
habitual and unmecaning practice, as it is 
now performed, were all the footsteps 
that remained among us of the Pagia 
imanner of celebrating this festival; bug 
besides the sports and gambols, and the 
indulgences granted at this season to ail 
ranks of people, which were peculiar to 
the feast of the Pagan god Saturn, those 
scenes of revelling, drunkenness, and de- 
bauchery, so frequent also during these 
holydays with far too great numbers ot 
those who call themselves after the name 
of Christ, aré all of them the sad relics ot 
these intemperate immoral practices ot 
the idolatrous heathen which always cha- 
racterized the feast of Bacchus. How 
long the venerable names of Jesus Christ 
and the first teachers of that Gospel, 
which is so eminently distinguished by 
the simplicity and purity of all its doce 
trines, shall be made use of to support 
and sanctify the institutions of Pagan su- 
perstition, and whether it can answer 
any tseful purpose of sound policy or 
true religion, under the pretence of ob- 
serving extraordinary seasons of public 
devotion, to ‘unhinze the minds of the 
labouring people, take them off from the 
usual industry of their respective occt- 
pations, and by that means lead theia 
into the temptation of mispending a 
only their present idle time, but aisy Te 
earings of their former labour m dissl- 
pated amusements, gaming, and such 
kinds of disorderly living, as tend both 
to injuré and impair their health, and ta 
vitiate and corrupt their morals, #6 
points that must be left to the determily 
nation of our rulers.” 
: Your's, &c. Gt 
— we >. ht. 
Sune 15, i507, ALE MOIRS 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





yruoins of the late GEORGE TOWNS- 

HEND, MARQUIS TOWNSHEND, of RAIN- 

yAM, VISCOUNT TOWNSHEND, BARON 

JUWNSHEND Of LYNNE-REGIS, BARON 

TOWNSHEND Of LYNNE, and a BA- 

RONET; LORD-LIEUTENANT and VICE- 

ADMIRAL Of NORFOLK, @ FIELD-MAR- 

sHAL, and GOVERNOR Of JERSEY, &c. 
Xe. 
«“ Hac Generi Incrementa Fides.” 

MIE present epoch, confessedly preg- 
‘1 nant with the future destiny ot Eu- 
rope, atiords ample materials both for 
history and biography. Amidst the re- 
volutions of kingdoms, and the changes 
of empires, we naturally fix our attention 
on the chief personages In the grand dra- 
ma; and while great events are traced up 
tu their first causes, the political, legisla- 
tive and military characters, who have 
firured by turns on the scene, attract the 
applause, the censure, or the commise- 
ration of mankind. But although the day 
in which we now live seems to teem with 
wouders, yet we ought not to forget the 
antecedent age and the men who then ac- 
quired celebrity. ‘Phe naval battles of 
the Ist of June, St. Vincent, and Trafal- 
gar; the land engagements of Jena, 
Maida, and of Friediand, are, perhaps, 
unparalleled in our annals, Yet those 
wars during which England contended 
with Pranmce in America, for sovereignty, 
are not wholly unworthy of notice ; and 
one of the heroes who, on the plains of 
Abraham, tixed for awhile the attention of 
Europe, ought not to be permitted to 
sk into the silent tomb, as if he had 
been a common man, unconnected with 
our annals, and unworthy of the pen of 
& biographer, 

The family of Townshend is of great 
autiquity in the county of Norfolk, and 

udovic, a noble Norman, has been geé= 
herally considered as the patriarch of this 
race. He did not, however, accompany 
the Conqueror bere ; for it was not until 
the reign ‘of Henry I. that he came into 
Ragland, lt was he who first assumed 
the surname of Townshend, and effected 
‘Sthuch by marriage as the earliey set- 
ters had doue with the sword; for by 
ur hyingneal allianee with the daughter 
v0 Sir Thomas de Haville,* he became 
” The family of Havile, or Hauteville (de 
#i:a Villa, in old deeds), was also of Norman 


eXtrace; - 4 
eee as the name, ipdeed, bears evi- 
Cr ce. , — -9 e + . ‘ 








possessed of the manor of Havile, in 
Rainham, where his posterity has. now 
resided Gurimg the space of some hun- 
dreds of years. 


Sir Roger Townshend, a lawver* of 


some eminence in the reign of Edward 
IV. encreased his patrimony by similar 
meaus, having married Anne, daughter 


and co-heir of Sir William de Brewse, of 


Wenham-hall, in the county of Suffolk, 


knight, about the year 1489. 

Sir Roger Townshend, one of his de- 
scendants, distinguished himself under the 
Lord High Admiral Howard, during that 
memorable period when the Spanish ar- 
mada became the terror of England and 
the world. John, his son, was the first 
of the tamily who served as a knight of 
the shire for the county of Norfolk; he 
also appears, in the modern acceptation 
of the word, to have been the first pa- 
triot, for he was one of the members ap- 
pointed to state “* the grievances of the 
nation,” in the first parliament convoked 
by James I. He died in consequence of 
a memorable duel, fought with Sir Mat- 
thew Brown, on horseback, on Houns- 
low-heath, in which both were mortally 
wounded; this occurred in 1603, 

Roger, the first baronet of the fi 
mily, was created by James I. April 16, 
1607 : it was he who built the mansion- 
house at Rainham. Sir Horatio, his sue- 
cessor, was not of age during the civil 
war, but contributed much to the resto- 
ration, and his character has accordingly 
been much extolled by Lord Clarendon: 
he was soon after (April 20, 1661) cre- 
ated Baron Townshend of Lynne-Regis, 
and in 1682 was further advanced to the 
dignity of Viscount Townshend, of Rains 
hain. 

Charles, the second viscount, was one 


_of the commissioners who treated of the 


Union between the two kingdoms; he 
also acted for some time as ambassador 
at the Hague, but was recalled, and de- 
prived of his post of captain of the yeo- 
men of her majesty’s guard, in conse- 
quence of a sudden change of the mi- 
nistry. On the accession of George the 
First, this nobleman once more came inte 
favour, having been nominated one of 
the lords justices, and in 1714, sworn 
ene of his majesty’s secretaries of state. 





a He appears to have held the place now 
occupied by Mr. Serjeant Hill: that af king’s 


ancient serjeant. In 
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In 1716-17 he was nominated lord-lieu- 
tenant of [reland, but never repaired 
thither; he, however, acted as president 


of the council, was installed a knight of 


the garter, and, on the accession of George 
hI. was reinvested with the seals of his 
office, as secretary of state. 

Charles, the third viscount, first acted 
in the capacity of ove of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber to his majesty; he 
then became master or treasurer of the 
jewels, and died in 1764, at the age of 
sixty-four, 

George, the fourth viscount, and first 
marquis, was the eldest son of the for- 
mer nobleman, by Audrey, daughter and 
sole heivessof Edward Harrison, of Balls, 
mm the county of Hertford, esq. formerly 
governor of Fort St, George, in the East 
Indies. He was born on February 28, 
1723-4, and when ‘he was christened, 
which ceremony was performed with 
great magnificence, George I. became 
his godfather. 

The career of Mr. Townshend thus 
opened under the most favourable aus- 
pices, for he was named after a king, 
who entertained a great attachment both 
to his father and grandfather, while the 
two most powerful families then in the 
nation, those of Pelham and Walpole, 
were either related to, or connected with 
him. 

The first portion of his education, as 
well as that of his next brother, Charles,* 





* The Marquis of Townshend had fuur 
brothers. Roger, the fifth and youngest, like 
himself, entered into the army, and having 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, was 
killed by a cannon-shot at ‘liconderago, in 
North America. 

The following inscription was afterwards 
engraved on his tomb, in Westminster-ab- 
bey : 
‘¢ This Monument was erected by a 

disconsolate Parent, the 

Lady Viscountess Townshend, 

Tothe Memory of her Fiith Son, 

The Hon. Lieut.-Col. Roger Townshend, 
who was killed by a 
Cannon-ball en the 25th of 
July, 1759, inthe 28th 
Year of his Age, 

As he was reconnoitering the French Lines, 
at Ticonderago, in North America. 
From the Parent, the Brother, and the 
Friend, 

Bis social and aiable Manners, 

His enterprising Bravery, 

And the integrity of his Heart, 

May claim the Iribute of Affection. 
“Yet, Stranger! weep not; 

For though premature his Death, 


obtained degrees at Cambridge ; some © 
represented the University. 
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bled and expired Uke s oer 
; a a meteor, w 
received under the superintendane 7 
Mr. Lome, master of Lichtiej Ihe 
‘hheld schoo! 
and who was afterwards rewarded with 
Windsor canonry. If he ever obtain i 
the benefits resulting from either Univer 
sity, it must have been that of Cain. 
bridget; but we believe, that when veta 
boy, he entered the Guards, and served 
on the Continent under the eye of Georse 
If. While in the 20th year of his ace 
and as yet but a subaltern, he fouvht at 
the memorable battle of Dettingen (June 
1743), where the Duke of Cuinberland 
commanded, 

In 1747, we find him Captain of a 
company, with the rank of lieutenant. 
colonel, aid-de-camp to the prince just 
mentioned, and knight of the shire for 
the county of Norfolk; but in 1750, he 
resigned all his military appointments, 
and, if we are not greatly mistaken, re- 
signed in disgust. He was then, and 
still after, however, the soldier's friend: 
for about this period, he moved a clause 
on the third reading of the Mutiny Bill, 
“ that no commissioned otiicer should be 
liable to be broken without the sentence 
of a court-martial.” Mr. Pitt, then in 
power, and who himself had lost his 
cornetcy of horse by the mere fiat of the 
court, with a degree of inconsistency, 
unworthy of so great a man, opposed the 
proposition. 

In the month of December, 1751, the 
subject of this memoir obtained the hand 


of a lady, who united both birth and for- 


tune in her own person, This was Lady 


Charlotte Compton, only surviving issue 
of James, earl of Northampton, by Eli 
zabeth Shirley, Baroness de Ferrars, 
The lady in question was, in her own 
right, Baroness de Ferrars, Bourchier, 
Lovaine, Basset & Compton, and their 
issue consisted of four sons and four 
daughters, as will be mentioned here= 
after. 


— 





His Life was glorious 5 
Enrolling him with the Names 
those immortal 
Statesmen and Commanders 
Whose Wisdom and Intrepidity, 
In the course of this comprehensive 
And successful War, 
Have extended the Commerce, 
Enlarged the Dominion, 


And upheld the Majesty of these Kingdoms, 


Beyoud the Idea of any former Age.” 


enchend’s famil 
+ Several of Lord Townshend’s Heine 


At 
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At the general election im 1754, Mr. 
Townshend was returned for his native 
county, and in 1756, took an active 
artin the formation of a national mi- 
litia, a scheme patronized by the Whigs 
gs a constitutional body of armed men, 
officered by gentlemen of property, and 
actg not only as a defence to the 
kingdom in case of rebellion or mvasion, 
but also serving as @ Counterpoise to the 
dangers arising from a standing army. 
The Tories, on the other hand, c.ied out 
avainst this measure, aS an Outrage to 
the royal authority, and an useless and 
unnecessary burden to the people, After 
an experience of more than half a cen- 
tury, we are enabled to decide on this 
great question ; and it is now evident, that, 
although ail the advantages resulting trom 
a political balance be now lost, in conse- 
quence of drafts trom the miliuia to the 
regulars, added to a variety of still more 
fatal causes, yet, by this grand and bene- 
ficent scheme, we have been hitherto 
prevented trom the necessity, although 
we may sometimes have incurred the dis- 
gracefof subsidising Hessians, Waldeck- 
ers, and other German mercenaries, as 
formerly, on the first rumour of a war or 
an invasion, 

About this period, Mr. Townshend ap- 
pears to have made his peace with the 
court, and also altered his resolution 
as to military service; for he was not 
oily restored to his former rank, but on 
the Gth of June, 1756, obtained the com- 
mand of the 64th regiment of foot. 

This change took place in consequence 
of an expected war with France, and 
ko sooner did that event actually occur, 
than Colonel Townshend, now advanced 
to the rank of brigadier-general, was 
placed under the command of Wolfe, 
then serving in America. The latter 
Possessed all the requisites to form a great 
oticer; and had not a premature death 
deprived the nation of his abilities, his 
lame would have stood still higher in the 
page of history. He had already distin- 
guished himself before Louisbourg, and 
“as now destined to undertake the siege 
ya the city of Quebec, the capital of 
Canada. ~ The brigadiers Monckton, 
Townshend, and Murray, were ordered 


to serve under him; and the second of 


these officers having repaired to the Trans- 
Atlantic Continent, early in the spring, in 
a pre trom England, entered the river 
“t. Lawrence, and debarked in the mouth 
0! June, on the isle of Orleans. 
The first opportunity to distinguish 
uuself occurred at Muntmorenci, where 


A 


brigadier Townshend prevented the 
French troops from annoying the English 
camp, by meansof a battery placed ou a 
situation to enfilade it. He also covered 
the retreat of a division, after an unsuc- 
cessful attack on a body of the enemy, 
posted at the Falls. 

When the bo!d but successful attempt 
of landing the army during the night, and 
scaling the heights of Abrahain, had been 
resolved on, at his instigation, the com- 
mand of the second embarkation was en- 
trusted to the subject of this memoir, 
At the battle which followed, Brigadicr 
General Townshend occupied a conspi- 
cuous position; and while busied in 
keeping not only the enemy, but their 
allics the savages in awe, he received 
notice that the commander in chief had 
fallen in the moment of victory, and that 
Monckton, the next officer in point of 
rank, was wounded desperately. On 
this, he instantly repaired to the centre, 
assumed the authority that had thus un- 
expectedly devolved upon hin, restored 
order, and prepared the necessary meas 
sures to obtain the surrender of Quebec. 
To etiect that, a proper disposition was 
made of the forces by sea and land; 
but such were the salutary consequences 
of the late action, thata siege had be- 
come unnecessary. Betore the intended 
batteries were erected, a flag of truce 
accordingly arrived in the British camp, 
with proposals for a capitulation, which 
after duc consideration were acceded to. 

On this important event, by which Eng- 
land secured the dominion of North Ame- 
rica, aud without an act of political in- 
sanitv must have been retained for ages, 
the Brigadier returned home, in the au- 
tumn of 1759, and svon after repaired ta 
the Continent, with the rank of Major 
General, which he obtained in 1761. 

From Germany he went to Portugal, 
where he was invested with the command 


“of a body of British iwtantry, for the 


protection of that defenceless kingdom. 
The author of -this article has heard hia 
describe the extreme ignorance of our 
allies, in the art of war, and exemplity 
his remarks by anecdotes which would 
have reflected disgrace on the skill and 
activity of the Samoides, or Iroquois. 

In 1762, he was appointed licutenant- 
general of the ordnance, and on the 
demise of his father, in 1764, he suc- 
ceeded to the paternal honours and 
estates. 

Soon after this (August 12, 1767) 
Lord Townshend having been appo.nted 
vicerov of Ireland, embarked at Holy- 
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head, and arrived at Dublin, on the 
13th of October. 

The Duke of Bedford, and Mr. George 
Grenville, the father of the present Mar- 

uis of Buckingham, were, at this period, 
at the head of the administration. Ha- 
ving determined on another change of 
the government ot the sister island, it 
was resolved, by means of a spirited 
exertion, to wrest it out of the hands 
of the “ Undertakers,” a class of men, 
powerful in pout of wealth, influence, 
and talents, who, provided they and 
their friends were gratified to the full 
extent of them wishes, “ undertook” to 
obtain a parliament favourable to the 
wishes of the ministers of the day. 

It had been hitherto customary, for 
« lord-lieutenant, to repair thither, only 
one or two years, to live in splendid 
magnificence during a few months, and, 
after providing places for his dependants, 
and joading himself with gold boxes 
and complimentary addresses, to hurry 
back to England, leaving the seat of his 
goverument in possession of, and a prey 
to, a party. 

A new system was now in contempla- 
tion, and Viscount Townshend was the 
nobleman reterred to on this occasion. 
At first, every thing assumed a most 
favourable aspect ; “ he, who had dis. 
dained the thraldom of an undertaker, 
wus ready to wear the livery of a re- 
sideut viceroy; and the most inveterate 
republican became a convert to the new 
theory of governments: all was rapture 
aud reformation; the return of Astrea 
was hourly expected, and the kingdom 
of Saturn was supposed to be at hand,” 

The spirit of the new viceroy was 
not doubted, but it appeared necessary 
to entrust the secret management of 
public affairs to an able and experienced 
counsellor, Such was supposed te be 
found in the person of Sir George Mac- 
atucy, who had just distinguished his 
talents for diplomatic skill at the Court 
of St. Petersburgh, and fortified his in- 
terest at home, by means of an al- 
liance with the daughter of the Earl 
On the first of January, 1769, 
he was accordingly nominated chief se. 
cretary of lreland, and soon atter sworn 
as member of the privy council, 

Bata miliary viceroy and an clegant 
couruier united were not a match for 
frish arstucracy and the Irish patriots, 
When these discordant bodies thought 
fit to join against them. The Duke of 
Leinster, Lord Shannon, and Mr. Pop- 
sonby, embodied all their mercenaries, 


-hy, 
of ioute, 
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and furmed them iito battle 
while the Earl of ¢ harlemont v. 
Hood, and Dr, Lucas, acted as : i 
tecrs, 

At first almost every demand wa; 
complied with. “ Varivus schemes (say, 
Lord Macariney*) were offered, and 
the utility and the necessity of pur. 
suing them were painted in the most 
seducing colours, One day a bounty 
on tish and whale-catching was desired: 
the establishment of county-hospitals 
aud public coal yards, was another day 
menuoned ; a septennial bill, a judges 
bill, an habe as-corpus bill, premiums for 
corn preserved upon stands, and for 
éorn brought to Dublin coastways, were 
all asked in their turns; nay, what will 
scarcely be believed, a proposal was 
seriously made, that the dand-curriuge 
bounty should be paid for all corn and 
flour, brought to Dublin by the new canal. 
And such was the success of the repre- 
sentations, that many of the demands 
above mentioned were in a great mea- 
sure complied with. 

“The immense charge incurred by 
them, may be seen in the public ac 
counts, where tiey stand as incontro- 
vertible evideuce of their own exorbitance 
aud impropriety. Les, 

“ A Lord Lieutenant new in his go- 
vernment, perhaps new in business ot 
any kind, unacquainted with the people 
and coustitution of Ireland, and desirous 
of carrying on his administration with 
popularity and good humour, probably at 
first did not apprehend any danger or 
inconveniency from adopting — these 
schemes: he perhaps seemed to approve 
them, and his seeming approbation was 
immediately sworn into a positive pro- 
mise, the performance of which he was 
afterwards either soothed or trightened 
into, according to the features of his cha- 
racter, and the circumstances of the 
times.” we 

Be this as it may, certain It 15, that 
the government of Lord Townshend 
proved highly, although we had or 
said unintenuonally, beneficial to Le 
land. ails 
It was the avowed purpose of hits ile 
sion, to render that country more diectle 
and obedient, and yet one of the — 
measures of his administrauon, We ~ 
recommend from the throne, male 
the Judges’ commissions, not revect” 


: 2 ; wee ike 
at wil, as formeriy, but retained | 
ON 





* See Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartneys 
vol. ii. p. 146. — 
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those in England, “ Quamdiu se bene 
' ” An Octennial bil was next 
,and thus Ireland was 
‘y some slight degree, and for a short 
tune, apparently rescued from tue 
ti , : eo 


catehes of both undeitakers aud state- 


secretaries. , 
= the dissolution of the oid parlia- 
ment in 1768, a fresh triumph was ob- 
tuned fur the popular interest 5 as, W hein 
» pew one met, a money-bill which had, 
ys usual, been transmitted to England, 
and returned under the great seal, was 
vevected by the Commons on the 21st of 
November, 1769, by ninety-four tu sc- 
venty-one, ** hecause it did not take its 
rise in this house.” 

On that, the Lord-Licutenant, follow- 
ing the example of Lord Sidney in 1692, 
cutered bis protest against the vote, and 
cided the session by a sudden proroga- 
tun, Lord Shannon, anid Mr. Ponsonby, 
were immediately dismissed trom their 
cuiployments, aud the latter soon after 
resigned the chair of the [House of Com- 
nions, on which, Mr. Perry became his 
successor. These being joined by the 
Duke ot Leinster and the patriots, gave all 
possible opposition to the future mea- 
sures of the Viceroy, and for some 
ionths the debates were generally pro- 
tracted to midnight, and at times to the 
Worning, 

_Weshall here close the political career 
ot Lord Townshend as Viceroy, with a 
short quotation from a Memoir by the 
Secretary of State, written in 1773, pre- 
ising that we cannot exactly agree to 
tue conclusions, 

_“ Whatever errors may be imputed to 
him, (Lord“Townshend,) it is certain that 
li@ acted according to the best of his 
judgment, He was strongly iunpressed 
with the principles of the new system, 
and, as far as was in his power, endea- 
voured to maintain the King’s authority 
‘uust the undertakers-- "Though often _ 
wusuccessiul, he never despaired ; though 
olen repulsed, he always returned to the 
Charge; so that at last, by dint of pati- 
fuce and perseverance, he was enabled 
loiay such a foundation, as, if strictly 
adheved to, may render the government 
0! Ireland secure and independent for 
ever nereafter,” 

Alter five years’ residence in Ireland, 
AMdst mucn festivity, many convivial 
hours of enjoyment, added to some un- 
pleasant ones devoted to busine:s, Lord 
Townshend returned to his native coun- 
ty. Nor was the path on bis arrival 
‘vewed over with flowers. He had 
Moxruny Mac., No. 165. 
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publicly and wantonly aivonted the Earl 
vi Beliamont, at the castle of Dublin, 
in Pebruary, 1770, by a-message highly 
indecorous, although obviously softened 
by the «ade-de-cunp, who was the 
bearer, ‘This bigh-spirited nobleman 
Inunediately repaired to England, and, 
alter an interval of twelve days, em- 
ployed the late Earl of Charlemont to 
carry a paper, in which the gnsult was 
specifically stated, and an apology ex- 
pressly demanded, 

On this Lord Townshend replied as 
follows: “I cannot ask pardon, as it 
would be an acknowledgment of an of- 
fence [ never intended.” In conse 
quence of this* retusal, the parties met 
on the afternoon of Vebruary 2, 1773, 
between four and five o’clock, im Mary- 
le-boune-tields, accompanied by their re- 
spective seconds, ‘The Honourable Mr. 
Dillon, acted as the friend of the oue, 
and Lord Ligonier of the other. 

After they had taken their proper dis- 
tance, Lord Bellamout pulled off his hat, 
and the salute being immediately re- 
turned by his antagonist, the latter de- 
sired Lord ‘Townshend to fire, who com- 
plied, and shot the former in the belly, 
near the groin, while the latter dis- 
charged his pistol without effect. The 
ball was immediately extracted by Mr. 
Bromfield, and the wound speedily cured. 

Lord ‘Townshend was now rewarded 
for his real or supposed services in Tres 
land, with the post of master-general of 
the oidnance, which be obtained Octo- 
ber 17,1772. During the course of the 
ensuing year,f his lordship married his 
second wife, who survives hin; Aune, 
daughter of Sir William Montgomery, 
Bart. an cminent army agent, who, 
afterwards represented Bailynahill, in 
the Irish parliament. He also obtained 
about the same time, a considerable ad- 
dition to his income by the coloneicy of 
the Queen's or the second regiment of 
Dragoon Guards, which he held tur many 
years. 

Lord Townshend presided at the Ord- 
nance Board during nearly the whole of 
the American war. Mr.Courtenay,whom 
he had become acquainted with in Ire- 
land, and who has since distinguished 
himself here by his wit and hilarity, 
acted for along time as secretary. That 
gentieman was then brought in for a 


_-—- | — -—- 





~ * Life of Ear} Macartney, vol. i. p. 157. 
+ On May 19, 1773.—His former lady died 
in Dublin, September 14, 1770, and her re- 


mains were brought to England and interred 


at Rainham, in Norolk, October I. 
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government borough, as it is called; but 
he and his patron alterwards took ditfer- 
ent sides in politics, and the latter 
having expiated his assent to the Ameri- 
can war, by passing through the fiery or- 
ceal of patriots, was at length obliged 
to find a new leader* and a new bo- 
roush.¢ We lament that he and _ his 
late colleague have been recently con- 
signed to exile from St. Stephen’s chapel, 
if not to oblivion. 

As for Viscount Townshend, he had 
supported Lord North, and he now fol- 
lowed his adverse fortunes, having re- 
signed to the Duke of Richmond his 
rival in power, but his superior in busi- 
ness; 2 nobleman who, at that moment 
affected both the name and conduct of a 
patriot, and had attained a popularity, 
unsuitable tohis natural disposition, as he 
appears either to have been suddenly m- 
toxicated or corrupted by power; for the 
patron of universal suffrage stooped soon 
atier to the dirty politics of Seatord, and 
endeavoured to introduce his chalk-dig- 
gers trom Goodwood to all the mglits and 
franchises of that miserable borough. 

On the sudden triumph ot the coalition 
ministry, the noble © Viscount ap- 
peared for a while to be avenged, having 
been restored In 1781 to his former 
profitable appomtment, at the head of 
the Ordnance Board. But the Numi 
dian arts of au eloquent boy at length 
triumphed over the hypocrisy of bearded 
Svphaxes; and Mr. Pitt, who at once 
charmed, blinded, and deceived the hopes 
of the nation, became and continued 
Prime Minister during a period of more 
than twenty years, 

Lord Townshend,whose circumstances 
were, at this period, far from being af- 
fluent, now turned towards the heir ap- 
parent, caught hold of his princely man- 
tle, and would certainly have ascended 
with him to power, had the contest re- 
specting the regency proved successful. 
‘This tailed, and his Lordship was fortu- 
pute cnough to be no loser; tor while the 
Marquis of Lothian, the Duke of Queens- 
berry, &c. were stripped of their em- 
ployments for a similar conduct, he was 
rewarded with a succession of lucrative 
and honourable appointments. 

The death of Gen. Hoeneywood onen. 
ed to him the entrance into the garrison 
of ffull; the fall of Sir George Howard, 
placed him at the head of the Chelsea 
pensioners, and on the demise of Field. 


—— 





* Lord Thanet. t Appleby, 
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Marshal Conway, he obtained the 
vernment of Jersey. Nor was this 
for on October 5, 1807, the Kin 
to him a Marquisate, and he was accor 
dingly advanced in the Peerage to the 
dignity of Marquis Townshend ef Rain- 
ham. In 1792, on the death of the 
Earl of Orford, he was nominated Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of N ortolk ; and 
during the same year, he was Appointed 
to the command of the eastern district ; 
in consequence of which, his head quar. 
ters were fixed in the vicinity of Warley 
camp. In 1796, he was finally promoted 
to the rank of Field Marshal, and at his 
death stood at the head of the list, next 
to the Duke of York, 

Iu his parliamentary capacity, as a peer 
of the realm, Lord Townshend spoke but 
seldom. During the trial of Mr. Has 
tings, he declared it as his opinion, that 
an impeachment was not abated by a 
dissolution: on the contrary, he main- 
tained, that it still existed, and ought to 
be continued. On the other hand, he 
allowed that the case of the prisoner was 
peculiarly cruel, and the conduct of his 
judges far from being blameless, 

“In discharge of my duty,” said he, 
“ T have given iny constant attendance 
at the trial, and I cannot help observing 
that much of the hardship of the case in 
the protraction of the trial, which has 
been converted from a prosecution ne- 
cessary to the honour and justice of the 
country, into a persecution of an indivi- 
dual, is to be attributed to ourselves. 

“If, instead of two days of the week, 
we had devoted to it four, or even six, 
we should not have given occasion for 
the complaints which have been justly 
made by Mr. Hastings of delay, nor per 
haps would there have been ground {or 
the present debate. 

“T cannot conceive,” adds he, “8 
measure of more severe injustice, than 
that, by any possible means, a trial once 
bevun should not be pursued to Its re- 
cular end of acquittal or condemnation. 
As for myself, [ am satisfied from the 
opinions of the most able judges, si 
the report on the table, and from ever) 
argument of analogy, that such is the law 
of parliament, and the privileges of the 
subrect.” =e 

The Marquis .of Townshend, in lus 
person, was tall, stately, and mee 
Of late years, his grey locks and - 
head conveyed an idea of yng 7 
could be conceived as venerable ‘he 
veteran soldier, or respectable 10 att 
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ever, in the former part of his life, was 
rather gay than serious, and he affected 
wit, and even punning witha degree of 
fastidiousness, that detracted from the 
general and the statesman. Indeed, by 
yature, he appeared not to be fitted tor 
application ; business was odious to him, 
and he would endeavour to conclude the 
most serious conference, sometimes with 
a joke, and at other times with a carica- 
ture. 

Of late, his habits have been consi- 
derably changed, and a gloom at times 
pervaded his countenance and his con- 
versation. It is not less singular than 
true, that he, who had faced death un- 
dismayed in the field of battle, amidst 
the noise of drums and trumpets, and all 
the trumpery of bustle and pageantry, 
“that makes war glorious,” seemed at 
times agitated with the idea of dissolu- 
tion, so that the terrific word “ death” 
was never uttered in his presence by his 
triends. 

His lordship was peculiarly unfortue 
nate in respect to some of his children, 
but he was eminently happy, we believe, 
in both his wives ; and the latter indeed, 
although much younger than himself, 
has devoted a large portion of her life in 
attentions to him. 

The Marquis attained a good old age; 
and even during the latter part of his 
lite, the glimmering taper would occasi- 
oually burn bright, after he had become 
an octogenarian, He at length expired 
at Rainham, the seat of his ancestors for 
many generations, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 14, 1807, in the 85th year of his lite; 
a period when protracted existence 
would scarcely have been desirable. 
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His family is numerous, for by his 
first lady he had: 

1. George Townshend, born April 18, 
1753, succeeded his mother as Baron de 
Ferrars of Chartley, Baron Bourchier, 
Lovaine, Basset and Compton, Septem- 
ber 14, 1770. On May 18, 1784, he was 
advanced to be Earl of the county of 
Leicester, and in 1807, succeeded to his 
father’s Marquisate, being now George, 
2d Marquis ‘Townshend of Rainham. 
In 1777, he married Miss Ellerker, of 
Risby Park, Yorkshire, since dead, by 
whom he had Lord Chartley, two other 
sons, one of whom died young, and four 
daughters. 

2. Charlotte, born in 1754, and since 
dead. 

3. John, commonly called Lord John 
Townshend, formerly member for West- 
minster, and who sits in the present par- 
liament for Knaresborough. [fe married, 
in 1787, Georgiana Ann Poyntz, a lady 
nearly related to the Devonshire and 
Spencer families, for some time the wife 
of Mr. Fawkener, clerk of the council, 
&c. by whom he has a numerous issue. 

4. Frederick, born Dec. 30, 1767. 

5. Charles Patrick ‘Thomas, born at 
Leixlip in Ireland, Jan. 6, 1768. 

6. Elizabeth, born August 20, 1766, 
and married in 1790 to Major General 
Loftus, member of parliament for Tam- 
worth, governor of Dumbarton, &c. by 
whom there is issue. 

7. Caroline, who died young. 

8. And Frances, who also died young. 

By his second lady he has had 
four daughters, one of whom is Duchess 
of Leeds, and the second Lady Charlotte 
Hudson, and two sons. 
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IMITATION OF THE ANCIENT BALLAD. 
By Mr. PENWARNE— ~~ -- 
Wry dost thou weepe, O gentle Ladye? 
Why dost thou grieve, O Lady fayre? 
Why is thy lovelye baby presste 
In anguishe toe thie throbinge breaste ? 
And why that looke of blacke despayre ? 
Why dost thou sit forlorne and sighe ? 
Sweetest Ladye, tell me why—— 


have cause toe weepe, kinde straunger; 
Pg a tale of woe toe telle: 
tis an Orphane Babe that’s presste 


In Anguishe tu a widowed breaste 5 


On Cressie’s playne his Fathere fell— 


0 aske not, gentle straunger, why 
hus forlorn J sit and sighe ——— 


Nathless comfort take, fayre Ladye, 


_And let thie grict assuaged bee ; 


For on a grateful nation’s breaste 
Thou and thie orphan babe shall reste, 
Whilst I will sit and weepe with thee : 
For bleste the teares that waile the bravey 
And drop upon a heroe’s grave. 
a 
LUGGILLAW. 

WRITTEN ON A LATE EXCURSION TO 
THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW: INSCRIBED 
TO MRS. PETER LATOUCHE,. 

By JOSEPH ATKINSON, Ese. 
N this sequester’d, wild, romantic dell, 
I Where nature loves in solitude to dwell, 
Who could expect ’midst such a lonely party 


The charms of fancy and the plans of art, 
Join 
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on taembelli<4 this secluded dale, 
Which «on rude mountains s 


eiter and con- 


Ant, like the Cestus round the Paphian 


Ww | | ! ‘ ant iP Wii re 
SHICN Gisimai Hearnas, an woul cliff Lid | 


’ De - 1. o! °. chantirae ccene 
PUlid and ¢ ircie CNIS ENCHnantire sconce 


ory whilst you journey thio’ the dreary 


’ 
To thet vec 4 
a is . . , 
And, ike ( Wee r ton If, 
‘ i 
i t r s ‘ I Wi { sf i ve 
Aa 
al * a . TT . 
STANZAS TO VIRTUF, 
(ii the CGern \, 
By Mi Lt} 4 e 
a vy | - 
j ae : ret In on free 
’ Be 
By ~ N 2) ends: 
Bot, J lw sing of thee, 
\ ‘ ‘ = i ! c 
} } ace «l of ’ 3) 2 
Vi |’ 7 
a ' Y FP Si) 
. > % iON» 
\N sia . . 
_ . ‘ 
t js i ‘ f i 4 lk itca n 
°y 
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\\ t . OF n > 
| VraAdiant ligat 
‘ [oO acres, 
. L \ mn oO ~ 


. 4 > . . 

Truth fled the an intidiaus cha 
7 i “ ~ern Mstgious Charms 

hat cild the forms of art, 
Aid round thee threw ber noked as 
m on ! ! } / ed arms, 
And prest thee to her heart 
She follow'd close thy steps «| 
Far in a peaceful grove, 


And there, its haliow’d shades an nz, 
L: spir'd a sister’s leve, , 


] ine 
x 


Soon Inn COME, D; invy Prest, 
Behe a reruce Ciiere 5 
The blusaing mail ber name ¢ yntest 
. . ' ‘ “) 
And join’. the coustne pair. 
——.§.4-— 
SONNET 
WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL, UNDER Tue 
OAK TREE,* PLANTED BY Tut ce 
LEBRATED MRS. CART! Ry INH 
DEN AT DEAL 
Py CLiat) RICKMAN. 
QACRED tor ages hence, siall be this 
tree, 


tR G A the 


Here planted by those classic hands of 

thine, 

WV. hich still devored to the great and fine, 
Vo all thats noble,—Denciicial,—tree, 
Nailed, great Eviza! every work irom thee, 

Dear is this spat to me,—a hallow'd s rine, 
Pointing where paSTE, where GENIUS, usd 

to be, 

Where scrence flourish’d, and the ryre 

divine. 


O!' may no tempest tear this Oak away, 
NO savage hend its honours e’er destroy 5 
But long its waving branches proud display, 
Avs if it felt irs origin wit! juv: 
‘Twas, great Eviza? gave me tothe day, 
Go emulate her works,—your lise like her 
employ.” 
Dea!, 0 fe. 1307. 
Te 
[ From a Sarum black-letter Missal, which ap- 
pears to have been printed in the Reiga of 
Henry VIL, I send you the rollowing 
guaimt Lines, which are su! joined to the 
Calendar. As Books o. that early Date are 
now become rare, perhaps these Verses will 
be esteemed a Curiosity by geneial Readers. | 
JANUARIUS. 
HE fyrst six¢ yeres of mannes byrth and 
aege 
May well be compared to Janyuere 
For in this moneth is no strengeth nor courage 
More than ina chylde of the aege o! 
yere. 


. 


FEBRUARIWS. 
he other six veres is like February 
in the ende therof beguyneth the Sprynge 
That tyme Chyldsen is moost apt and tesy 
lo reccyve chatysement nurture and ere 


—_—_ 
_ . outs ———_——— a 





: ; a ne 
{his is the custermest Oak-lree, 1 bg 
land. 

. 1 - : iin R n numee 
r The vear: are printed in swoman nui 


rals. The period enty is used at the end ul 
it GCUSEtrulals. 
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7.) Evtracts from the Port-folto of a lan of Letters 


MARTIUS. 


' i -_ 
’ hetorenet the six vere 
> tie errre : ' .crdure 
an \ sor nN Tn NZel, 
. t linnnt, \ : wprte 21 } 
a ~»~itf doom IS pies and 
os ) 
APRITLIS. 
n +cix vere mal ore and twenty 
é . ; one 
and ig ured ts to goly April 


asures man hith moort plenty 

ouving his lustes to tultvll. 
MAIUS 

the month of Mave all thyng in mvgth 
So at thirty veres man is in chyet lykyng 

Pleasaunt and wusty to every mamnes sy th 
la Leaute and strength to women pleasyng, 


ee reve 
UNIUS. 


. 


In June all thyng iaileth to rypenesse 


Ang so deot hh man at thirty-six ere olde 
And stud for to acquyre rychesse 
Aad tak aa wyte to kepe his houscholde. 
Julius 


At fort. ,ere oi aeve or elles never 
Is ony man endewed with wysdome 
rthan toreth his myht favletn ever 
As in July doth every blossome. 
AUGUSTUS. 
of the erthe Is cadred evermore 
In August soat torty enght yere 
Man oute!t .o gather 
ye that than draweth nere, 
SEPTEMBER. 
Lete no man tt \ nke ‘orto g wner plenty 
Yr at fitty four y re he have none 
No moie than yt his barne were empty 
In Septembre whan ail the corue is gone. 


some pooces in store 


¥ ‘ 
ime vk 
AU SUSLCY NE af 
¢ 


By Ocr > betokeneth : ixty yere 
That ae : hastely dooth man assayle 
Yf he have aaa than it dooth appere 
To lyve g _ after his travayle. 
NOVEMBER. 
Wan man is at Sixty six yere olde 
Which iyvKened is to > bareyne Novembre 
He wexeth unwelcy sexe 'y and cold 
Than his soule helth As time to re inembre. 
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DECEMRER. 
Ane yore hy Decemobre taketh his ende 


Ana soacoth manat threscore an! twelve 


Nature witasgege wyll hy aon message sende 
aio fyime is come that lie must go hym 


— ee 


’ Ff Pa 
Mo ithly wacdcevarztine, 


SONG, 

Dp Chloe, let not prive devour 
t litt'e, vain, athe 

mi, Pssid the cairest flower 
weets tay 


bor the 


+ 
\ 


eat Ti cted hearts 


Never breatned the lips impart, 


Nor spoil that tace with airs so silly, 
lovely eyes with scorn} 
Because 1 swore the rose and lily 

Neer gave to the morn} 


Nor point those 


sucn beauties 


Ye > ! th rt} arf ii! le @ amt oO} e the A wy er 4 £ 


its war: ing tute should till with sorrow 3 
The biooming fan hour, 
But pluckt—eund to dead to-mos 
row. sS. W, 
ee 
FROM METASTASIO. 
6¢ Sozni e tavole io Ango.” 


Wrst 
find 


! . > 
Dr aytihine o 


-.* ‘ 
2 ilu 


dreams and tales un nreal I de VISCy 


strive to deck them with poetic 
art, 
} is « . , aneh mu fantiet 
The seli-sprung woes so touch my feolisa 
heart 
I melt in anguish and mvself desn'se. 


. 


ilaply when snated from bancy’s blind 


controul 
Wis domi appears, and calms my troubled 
soul ? 
Hap!y 7 these impetuous transports prove 
From ti “sist: infuerce of Love? 
Alas! not oily nee my mourntu: lays 


Are fabies all; whate’er 1h 
Ts al! deceit; a 
A tedious, fale dream irom year to year: 
Grant me, Oh Lora! when the illusion’s past 

Upon the breast of truth TeEpose at last. 


Lincuin’s Inn. E. B. 


gia) , 
r . ° TY . 
nd Liie itTSess a MISC, 
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GCRANDEES OF SPAIN, 

HIS : Appears to be a utle peculiar 

F ty some of the nobles of Spain, aud 
Considered as distinct from any other 
: Ge of honour, such as a Du! ike, Mi urquis, 
Ount, wc. The Grandees have the pri- 
sent “4 tp pa arin covered 1 the 
n t the oe 
Narles Y 
Humbey , 


> pre- 


only sixteen 1 
» but the FU ner jas been in- 
“eased 'y succceding They 

CCT an ¢ tality 
i ei and 
taly, ly 


they ere 


Moi chs. 


— - a9 


rance, the yen jor ved the same 


bun , 
Lours as the peers of that kingdom. 





li the thne of 


with the Electors of 
the sovereign princes of 


HERALDS. 

These officers had formerly more ac- 
tive and dangerous duties than at present: 
oa the day battle they bore the royal 
stundard, they ascertained the number 
of the dead, reclaimed the 
summoned cities and casties to surrends it 
and assisted at the capitulations. ihe 
of a Heraid beg dispateh- 
Wits in the time of 
avast the Car- 
I LuW (Cour- 


prisoue IS, 


last mstance 
ed to he care War, 
Lewis Nb. ot Prance m 
dinal-latant, Governor of the 
tries. that tune, the sovesnigne 
Furope have centent ted thems elves with 
declaring war by jnalliestocs 


Since 


DoAiu- 





sn a MacalbesNn 
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DFEFATH-WATCHES. 


Or these death-watches or imsects, 
there ave two sorts, one is about a quar- 
ter of an inch in leneth, of a dark dity 
colour, with a broad hetmet over tis 
head, under which, when quict, it draws 
up its head: so that this helmet, when the 
ee rests, is a very considerable de- 
fonce against such falls as are frequent in 
rotien and decay ‘ 
habitations of this spe 
other death-watch is a sinall greyish me. 
sect, resembling a louse. B th these in- 
sects have wings but not pores pen le to 


] ee Ae 
d peared 5, WINCH Are the 


cies of insect. The 


the naked eve. ‘Their tinkiing noise 
which is generally considered ‘3% the 
superstitious ana wnerait as porcentous 
of death, asin Gravy, 

The solemn death-watch clicked the hour she 
died, 

Is nothing more than an amorons notice 
to each other, or wien thev eat. ‘Lhe 
noise is produced by striking th Ir fore. 
heads against the place they lodve in, 
which is either mi or near paper. 

The former of these lmsects sold hy 
beats above seven or cisht strok S. and 
those very Cpiate Kly, bat the other wall 
beat many hours without ltermission, 
and more leisurely. 

Mr. Derham,. trom whom these parti- 
culars are extracted, savs they ave ex- 
tremeiy shy ot bye Athi when dist irb red, 
but that he has oftcu approached them 
unperceived, and on lis beating, the v 
Lhis he asserts aus a fact 
founded on frequent experiments, 


Wold answer, 


DEVIL, A FAMILY NAME, 


Formerly teere were many pers SOLS 
) 
surnamed the Dev ~ Se hy its R SOMUS 


, 
\ 
Dialolus, Lord of Montresor, 
’ 
i 


Vo bn she Moon! Va edie mn ¥, COLNO- 

a0 I), } ; 

Vrndk moth Cl n, I{ rue ( I), i e. 
Jord ot Lu ’ 

Robert D of Normands son oof 
{ Conqueror, was surnamed ¢ Devil, 

In N ‘ ' | Sued nm. there yore 
wwe t } ‘ Ul bathe of i ky fe. om 
Pigt I) id every bran t those 
{ Pan cublem ot the devil for 
t! f t warnys 

lin I cht there s also a’ family 
( | for Destl, lkew 1 brite 
1 ‘ t L fi y of the name 
}) 

. ryNorr, 
| til ’ hy ree 
‘ - nevertl « 


the idol of the greater part of mank.. 
notwithstanding the pretexts which 
part lite to it are caprice and friy,, 
[nu this age, that which constiteres + 
of |. mour, 1s notin the viz ‘tue of sh a 
the commission of faults, but in the a:. 
dacity of supporting chess he has ¢ na 
mitte d. Does it not require an wacom 
mon stretch of patience, when we > 
rank so confounded that men of mer: 
and birth should frequently lose thes 
lives ina duel, by hands more tofamoy 
than the public hangman, waste the 
wor thy as5as5siQ saves himse 
unpunished ? 

The method of terminating a quarre! 
by a duel, is neither founded on regsog 
nor honours and what is called resen. 
ment, is but an imposture WovVcn with 


’ 


cowardice, falshood, and rashness. |; 
we examine the causes of quarrels in ce- 
neral, we shall tind the greater part, 
tiem occasioned by some hot-headed 
men, who will never acknowledve then. 
selves in the wrong, and who declare 
themselves men of spirit, bravery, and 
honour, with all the imsolence which 
custom authorizes, but would thik then. 
selves dishonoured by sincerely avowing 
they had committed afault. ‘These are 
the bipeds who nave brought into tasinon 
the art of giving a man satisfaction bv 
threatening to blow his brains out, or by 
actually doing it. 


im. 


? and Live ’ 


6 CHARACTIR. 


In a moral sense it signifies an habitual 
disposition of the soul, that incimes to 
do one thing in preference to another vt 
contrary nature. Thus aman who 

ror rever pardons an injury, IS a Te 
venveful character. Let it be "remarked 
we say se/dom or never, because a charac- 
ter results not from a dispositi on bemg 
Pigan ‘ously ‘onstant at all times but 
from its ladies vener ally ialdonal and 
that by which the soul is most frequcnty 
swave de. Mr. Duclos, in his Reiiextons 
upon oe sy Very juclic Lusty remarks 
that the greater part of the errors and 
follies in the conduct of mankind, happen 
because the vy have not their minds in an 
equilibrium, as it were, with their ¢ harace 
ters, Thus Cicero was a great genius 


. . ; 
hut a weak soul, which is the reason 0 


his beimg elevated to the hig rhest pinn nace 
Ot mune as an orator, altho: wh he ¢ yuld 
never mse above mediocrity as a man. 
Snnilar obseevations might be mace & 
lebrated personaces. 

Lhere is no member of 


WIny other ¢ 


society more 











807. 
dangerous than a man without a charac- 
, that is @ person whose soul has not 
y one disposition more habitual to it 
We readily contide ina 
yirtuous man, but are distrustful ot a vile 
ian, Lhe man without a character 18 
Jrernately the one and the other, nor 
* we able to determine which. He Is 
a sort ol “amphibious being, i we may be 

owed the expression, that is, mot spe- 
incall adapted to live in any one ele- 
ment. “This calls to our remembrance 


aias 


chat admirable law of Solon, which de- 

clared ail those persons infamous, who 
were of no party in times ot sedition, be- 
-ause he well knew that there are no ob- 
ects more to be feared im society, than 
wen undetermined from a want of cha- 


than anothe Fs 


racier. 


CUSTOMS IN SPAIN. 

An Spain the Vrafecum is carried with 

creat poms » ‘The aurst person they mect 
1m their carriage, always alights, and offers 
it to the Almighty, and of course it is 
alWavs ace epted ; the Priest placing him- 
stint, and the person w ho has given it 
up, ivilowing on foot. The Viaticum is 
p.cceded by many persons carrying wax 
’ randles, six Moorish hautbovs, ¢ allied dou- 
cuinas, and sometimes a small drum, the 
sound of which is very pleasing w ith the 
other instruments, As many as can, en- 
ter the sick man’s chamber, and he is 
very fortunate if the noise which they 
make does not hasten his departure from 
This worid, 
The ceremony which they observe to 
deCare the pregnancy of the Queen of 
Spun is particularly singular. ‘They ring 
the evcat bell of the palace, the people 
tues to the sound, the King and Queen 
‘ypear ina baleony, and he loudly de- 
Cares the queen’s ‘situation, ~~From 
teuce she goes in wu carriage to the 
‘auch of our Lady Atoscha, followed 
bv ait the Grandees on foot, to return 
tuanks tou God. 

Another remarkable custom in Spain 
deserves to be notic ed; when anv one 
Ges, the relations, friends, and neigh- 
ane, cory to the survivors at meul- 
Mies, tor three davs, one or more plates 
“I tood, under the idea that the griet 
Wiech they suifer will not permit them 
— ON Dutriment, Soine persons 

accompany these dishes, in order to 
isv Consolation to the family, 


? 


UI 


BFAUTRU, 
When Beautru was in Spain he went to 
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see the famous hbearvy in the Escuri ul, 
and, on conversing with the librarian, 
tound him to be a most ignorant man. 
The hing of Spain asked Beautru how he 
liked Ins library? “It is very handsome, 
Sir, (he said) but your Majesty should 
make the person who has now the care 
of it, administrator of your finances.” 

“Why so?” saidthe Price. “Because 
(replied Beautra) he does not make use 
of the treasure untrusted to him,” 


MUSCOVIAN FUNERALS, 


In Muscovy, when a man dies, his 
friends and rel ations lnmediately assem- 
ble, and seat themselves ina circle 
round the corpse, of which they ask the 
following questions; * Why have you 
died ? Is it because your commercial con- 
cerns went badly f Or was it bee ase you 
could not obtain the accomplishme nt of 
your desires? W as vour wile deticient in 
youth or beauty? Or has she been faith- 
less to your bed?” They then rise and 
quit the house. 

When they carry the body to be buried, 
it isc overed and conve ved ona bier to 
the brink of the intended grave, the co- 
vering is then withdrawn, the priest reads 
some prayers, the company kiss the dead, 
and retire. ‘These ceremonies Gnished. 
the priest places between the fingers é 
the dead mana pic ce of paper signed by 
the patriarch countess i, purporting his 
having been a good Christian, ‘T his the y 
Suppose serves fora passport Co the other 
world, and trom its. cc rtifying the coodness 
of the deceased, St. Peter, when he sees 
it, will open to him the gates of eternal 
lite. The letter eiven, the corpse is re- 
moved, and placed in the grave, with 
the tuce towards the East. 

QUEDN FLIZABETH. 

The Avrelbis shop of Canterbury at- 
tended the queen in her last moments; 
he cnde avoured to conso! S het > by say- 
ing she had every thing to hope from tue 
merey of the Alinivhty, tor bos piety, her 
zeal, and the admirable reformation, 
which she had he ip} pily establish ry 
The Queen, who hea turned to the 
other side of the bed, interrupted the 
archbishop, ij saving, “ My Lord, the 
crown winch L wore for so many years, 
Thi ide me suthcien tly vaull while I dived. 
Tice you will not now increase my vanity, 
when I am so neardeath.” After this, 
her respiration failed, she fell mito an 
agony which lasted 18 hours, and then 
expired. 
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sanye with very little trouble or ex- round fraine with, or without hinges, it 
P “~ and may be repaired with the mav be made to open and shut, for the 


ase, W hen found necessary, 
4 
yn, APSLFY PELL att’s (st. PAUL’s 
CHURCH-¥ARD), | for an improved Me- 
shot for admitting Light into the n= 
ynal Parts of Ships, Buildings, and 
of her Places. 
This method consists in placing an illu- 
ator in suitable apertures in the decks 
oy des of ships and vessels, and in build- 
-s andother places, to answer as a win- 
dow or skvelight. The illuminator is a 
e of solid glass, of a circular or ellip- 
cal furm at the base; but the circular 
ni is the most productive of light, 
and the strongest against acccident: it is 
convex on the side to be presented out- 
wards, to receive and condense the rays 
liwht, and has a flat or plane surface 
on the side of the room or apartment 
wich it is intended to light. It is, or 
approaches to, ® segment of a sphere or 
spuervid, and both sides may in general 
bc lett polished; but if the il'uminator, 
viaced in a situation where any danger 
- be apprehended of its being acted 
upou asa burning glass one side at least 
uld be ground orroughed. — Its size is 
\arlous, according to the purpose or si- 


‘ ecatcst c 
r 


convexity is increased or diminished ac- 
cording to the size required. The ordi- 
nary dunmensions are a base of about five 
niches diameter to one half inch in height 
tromthe centre of the base, ‘The illumi- 
nator is fixed in a square or circular 
ame, made of wood or of metal, with 
glaziers putty or other cement. For 
decks and other parts of ships, its con- 
‘ruction is so managed by thickening 
the edges as to render it c: api able of re- 
sisting any injury from the weight of 
couds of every description, and the beat- 
of the waves of the sea, in the ports 
med scuttles. It as let into the deck with 
the ¢ UIVEN py rt projecting above it so as 
ty receive the rays of livht, and fixed 
With or without a wooden or metal ti: ame, 
ACE nding - the spi ace will allow, a 
-vove of ouly one quarter of aninech will 
‘heient to keep it firm, and ina deck 
“three inches thick, one quarter of an 
huis bearing enough: in decks of less 
tance, the bearing must be increased 
€ eight h of aninch, The under part 
the deck must be sk yped away all 
wud, so as to turm a small dume, that 
“favs of hight may diverge in all di- 


* M — By be ‘hie tixed 1 mh a Square of 
— 
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ui 


free admission of air in hot climates. In 
dwelling-houses, buildings, and all other 
places, it is far superior to the sky-liglits 
now generally used, not being liable to 
accident or le akage, nor can water pass 
under what it is fitted into. For build- 
ings, it is necessary that one side should 
remain unpolished, as the rays of the sun 
produce the prisinatic colours when shine 
ing on the illuminator. This precaution 
is unnecessary in ship’s decks, as the 
tratlic on them ina short time grinds or 
roughs the upper surface, butin no degree 
to prevent the eilect. Under-ground 
vaults and cellars, wherever any commu- 
nication may be made with the open air, 
may also be lighted with this invention, 
excepting only where trom its situatfon it 
may be liable to injury trom the passing 
or repassing of horses, &c. The illumi- 
nator will also prove avery important 
substitute tor the glass now used in lan- 
thorns for lighting the powder magazincs 
in ships of war, care being taken that 
the convex side be in the inside of the 
lanthorn where the light is placed. 
ee 
MR. HENRY MAUDSLAY’s (CAVENDISH- 
souare), for certain Improvements un 
the Construction of Steam-Engines. 

These improvements consist in reduce 
ing the number of parts in the common 
steam-engine, and so arranging and con- 
necting them as to render it more come 
pact and portable; every part thereot be- 
ing fixed to and supported by a strong 
frame of cast-iron or other materials, 
pertectly detached from the walls ot the 
building in which it stands, and thereby 
less expensive in fixing, and not lable to 
gét out of order by the sinking of toun- 
dations, &c. The different arrangements 
aud combinations adopted are tully de- 
scribed by drawings of a one-horse steam- 
engine annexed to the specification, to 
which the reader must be referred; the 

Sale proportions beint observed in en- 
vl ines of any power. 
— aa 
NP. GORDON HUDSON’S (OXFORD STREET), 
fora new Girth Punnel for fusicning 

Saddles onthe Backs of Horses. 

The object of this invention 1s to pre= 
vent accidents and meccnvemence trom 
thie slipping forward of the saddles on 
horses. The nature and operativn of the 
wrth are not so fuity described in the 
specitic ation as might have been wished ; 
but its structure, “ase the mode ado; ted 
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to fasten it into the saddie, are represent- 
ed by drawimys. Whether the patentee 
has such conidence in bis own invention 
as to magine that it wil wholly super- 
sede the use ot other girths we dv not 
bnow : but hetells us other girths Thay be 
used where lis own are adopted, 

a 
MR. JOSEPH pnowyER’s (KIDDERMIN- 
SITER). for ti Met “ea lof “work ung Or iitl- 
nufucturing of Carpeting. 
‘This invention Colisist 


ia the working 
and manuiacturing 


cr | srpeting for carpets 
with a lowting ground upon a new prin- 
ciple, and in vith ne ita more frm and 
durable article, ditt rise Very much both 
mm quality and “el ceance trom Brussels 
and pilecarpeting, ‘The eround-work Is a 
firm and even body, which cannot be 
roved or pulled out by brushing and 
cle: —— or by the se ‘rate hing of adog or 
eat, or any other annnal, as Brussels may. 

The odie moor figure is rased above the 
yround-work, and appears as needle- 
Wo) ‘ although wove ill the 
foom or machine, and ratsed by wires the 
same as — ls or pile carpeting is; 1t 


mav be made both comber and pemt, 
andthow . ole ds performed inthe tollow- 
Ing manner:—The pattern to be drawn 


witha plan or figured ground: the tigures 
on the ground may consist of any num- 
ber to work under each other: or “any 
other number of colours may be put to 
work across the pattern as in Brussels or 
pile carpets, and ved in and put into the 
loom, the same as Brussels or pile now 
mw use, the ground exec pted, which is not 
to be red aa, ov pitched up by the ree- 
der-in, as the draw-boy or person usually 
eiployed in making of carpets need not 
draw or raise any part ot the vround- 
work, unless the weaver wishes it to be 
fone, tor the purpose of making it more 
easy to himself. A chain, or warp, Is to 
be pre pared ton AAG 


a floatiug ground, 
Wibia I l 


sto Consist of d ruble the nu sales 
ot threads now used ta one ground frame 
Jor moakig of « arpets, or the number of 
threads may be more or less, as may be 
thought proper, “Phe chain so prepared 
iste be turned ona roller bea 


in, and 
Worned urrcle ’ tne trames, or anv other 


partot the loony as may by the weaver 
be thought best: or itmay be worked in 

ves with bobbin and ball, 
and bobb waka anchor, or by why othe 4 
Bucalis Thal mav ulswer the | 


Pose, ‘Lhe mie F OY 


eseleiharor hehipon threa 1, vraby ot! 


ithe Oy wbiaoire f stil 


Salle pur- 
thane? pare tu Cone 


vune hind of 


{Nov, 


like articie that may answer the « ne 
purpose. The little harness to make th, 
Work Lo Consist of five or more shy: 
worked with tive, to be drawn iy ma 
following, that is to say; two to 
the linen or binding part of the gr 
and one to work the colours that } 

the figure or flowers, or the one whieh 
making the Biusse Is Carpeting is cailed 
the pole shatt. The above may te 
worked with four or six treadles. if rh, 
weaver Chouses to raise the floating part 

of the ground by his tect, he must have 
six treadies, or he may 
boy, or employ 


this 
x : 
(S° 
tf 


" 
‘ 


cause his draw. 
a person or machine ths 
that purpose, to raise it torbim. Int 
case tour wreadles will be sutlicient, work: 
ed as common Brussels are. Butiat the 
weaver raises the Hoating-ground | bimseit, 
to be worked in the following manner-— 
In the tirst plac e, the draw-boy Or per- 
son cmployed for the purpose of raising 
the colours for formung the pattern, 
draws a lash, and turns up the sword; 
the weaver at the same time treads the 
outside treadle on one side, which raises 
ohne part of the floaung ground, and 
throwsin a sheot of worsted, woollen, silk, 
cotton, or any otber hike material that 
will produce ‘the same effect. He then 
takes his fuot off the outside treadie, the 
sword remaining up, puts in a wire- 
rod, or any kind of instrument capable ot 
raising a pile either for cut or drawn, 
The sword is then taken out. He then 
treads the second treadle, which raises 
the same part of the floaung ground with 
one of the binding shatts, sheows a bind- 
ing shoot of lin en, or any other like ar- 
tic ‘le that may be thought best for that 
purpose. He then treads the third trea- 
dle that treads down the binding shatt 
anly, which was raised by the last trea- 
die,(or any other kind uf “he thinks pro- 
per,) which is the binder for that wire. 
He then proceeds, the draw-Loy draws & 
fresh tas sh, he sreodis the outside treadie 
on the other side, and raises the otber 
part of the floating ground, which was 
not raised hetore, and binds it with the 
two next following treadles in manner a 
is above described. 
——— 
GOULD’S PORTABLE MANGTFE. 
The above inaugle is particuea Way _ 
culated for private faimies, and for wil! 
aud taverns, It is so } ortabie as = ~ 
taken with ease to any part of the hoes 
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sport of the TRANSACTIONS of the Pity- 
sical CLASS of the NATIONAL INSTI 
site, for fhe last HALF YEAR of 1806. 
By M. CUVIER, SECRETARY to the soct- 


FIy. 
I consequence of a recent order of 


BS 


the society, we are informed by the 

»arued secretary, that the reports of their 
labours are, in future, to be contined to 
the period of six months; but the pre- 
sent, be observes, is not on that account 
less replete with interesting results, 

ihe numerous vacancies which have 
occurred this year among the members 
ot the mathematical and physical class, 
by exciting a lively emulation, have been 

tue Means of producing a numerous col- 
lection of works in the diiferent depart- 
ments of the natural sciences. We shall 
persevere, continues the reporter, inithe 
tully to observe the practice hitherto 

ae of analysing these works in con- 

inction with those of our colleagues; 
without this it would be, indeed, impos- 
ble to furnish a complete history of the 
sciences, since these labours, though ap- 
parently foreign, are nevertheless, for the 
most part, intumately connected with 
ours, by the identity of the objects of re- 

search, a part of which we generally ap- 
propriate to ourselves, and by repeating 
and varying the experiments and obser- 
vations, which form their bases, are en- 
abled to estimate their real merit. 

Messrs. Bosc and Silvester, the princi- 
pal candidates in the agr icuitural depart- 
went, have greatly i improved several ma- 
nuscripts on the subject of agriculture, as 
well as some works alre: ay published on 
particular branches of this science. ‘The 
important places intrusted to them by 
the yovermment in this department of 
the administration, and their extensive 
renee in the physical sciences, 

“we equally been taken into conside- 

‘on, and the class has, with pleasure, 
—— d both of them among its mem- 
vers, M. Silvester has been pom! rated 
the successor of MM. Cels: and M. Base, 
4 proto - naturalist as well as an expe- 
fenced azneculturist, and who is the au- 
, Many important works on th 
ttre dies animals, has succeeded to Gil. 
i 90% eve -terinarist whose place has been 

“a u 2 the tive last years. 

the bot: niet nl deparnnent, one place 
of the late M, Adaneon, 


eet aT d uy >»: > neverth vless. the cope 


oe 


Hor of 


> 
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\ alee 
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tition has not been the less honourable, 
either in the number, or importance of 
the works, submitted ‘by the candidates 
to the judgment of the class. It must 
ailurd, M. Cuvier justly observes, great 
sausfaction tou the lovers of science, to 
Witness such convincing proofs of the zeal 
and ardyour of those who cultivate them. 
M. Palisot de Beauvois, the successful 
candidate, had, we are informed by the 
reporter, strong claims to this distinction, 
not only trom his travels in Africa and 
Amcrica, and Ins Flora of Oware & Be- 
nin, which has enriched botany by ren- 
dering us acquainted with some singular 
plants, but also from the Fiora ot the 
United States of America, which he is at 
presenteng raged in preparing tor the press, 
and of which he has already. communicat- 
ed some interesting specimens; and lastly, 
on account of bis accurate researches 
into the nature of cryptogamous plants. 


These labours consist of descriptions of 


hew species, and in establishing genera, 
and other methodical distributions, trom 
which it would be ditticult to give an exe 
tract; Lut they also comprehend more 
gener: al objects, and chietly a theory ree 
specting the fecundation of mushrooms, 
of which M. Cuvier thinks it moumbout 
on him to give an analysis, more particu- 
larly as this subject, though noticed by 
several writers of merit, does not appear 
to him to have sutiiciently attracted the 
attention of botanists in general, 

It is well known that mosses produce, 
at a certain period, longer or shorter pe- 
dicels, terminated by capsules of a very 


complicated structure, and filled with a 


dust of various colours. 

Dillenius and Linnweus imagined that 
these capsules were anthers, or male or- 
gans, and they sought tor the female or- 

vi ins in: Certain groupes ofs stell ate or staye 
like leaves, which are sometimes present 
on other parts of these sinall plants, 

This opimion, however, was never very 

eenerally | udopted; on the contrary, it 

was sup po sed chat the a: - contained in 

the capsules was the secd, and not the 
ol! ell. 

It th i?@n be 

it in something 


scrne necessary to search for 
anibow ous to the stamens. 
Hill conceived he had discovered it in 
the cle srr’ oundiny the edge of the 
capsule; Kw hlreuter, in the c ‘alvptre, or 
hood; Schreber, in certain sinal! threads 
atthe butte of the pedicel, in which 
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opinion he was followed by many 
others. 

In 1774, however, a physician at 
Chemnitz, John Hedwig, since so justly 
celebrated, observing in the stellate leaves 
of several mosses some cylindrical cor- 
muscles, which had been discovered a 
a time before by Micheli, perceived 
that they were open at the end, and 
emitted a powdgr of great tenuity; he 
hence concluded that they were the an- 
thers, 

Having afterwards sown the dust con- 
tained in the capsules, he saw moss spring 
up, from which he interred that this 
dust was the seed, as had been frequently 
conjectured before his tme, and that 
consequently the capsule was the fruit, 
or fecundated temale organ. 

These observations were first publish- 
ed in an abridged form, during 1777; 
they received the approbation of the 
academy of Petersburgh m 1781, and 
for more than thirty years have been in- 
vestigated with the most persevering at- 
tention, and elucidated by copious works 
and various designs executed by the aid 
of the microscope. At present, they 
have obtained the approbation of the 
generality] of European botanists, espe- 
cially of those who have made the mosses 
a particular object of study. The only 
plausible objection, and one that was at 
first warmly urged agamst this doctrine, 
namely, that certain genera of mosses 
are destitute of stellate leaves, has been 
neariy overturned by Hedwig, who, with 
the most indetutgable industry, succeed- 
ed in demonstrating, that, in these cases, 
the anthers ure contained in the buds of 
the axule of the leaves, or rather that 
they accompany the base of the pedicel 
at the capsule ; in short, be has shown, 
That Cire y wre present in Healy all the 
penera. 

This system, apparentiy so well sup- 
ported, Is notwithstanding contested iby 
svi. de De “wUVOls. blis iitention Is to sub- 
stitute, in ats stead, one which he pre- 
sentedto the Academy «ot Sciences of 
Paris, in 1782, and which is founded on 


Lic lowowig Gata: 


fi the maudst of the ai Sz. contained in 


t! CHDSUI, Which ar dwiy regaided us 
tie seeds as a hind et cus or small 
avis more or less swelled, termed by the 
botanists @ curt tat, i} se, UN Whioln 


él Wits noticed, CUHCEIVE d It to be paren. 


ciyina of Amore Or less celuiar t \ture, 
lledwig hunselt Tepresenied i several 
times under this fo nos tot Nb, i(k Beaue 
Vols tuioriuis Us Ghat be aa yoluced sUIRe 


[Noy, L, 


verysmall bodies attached to it. y) 

he supposes to be the true seeds, and 

dust by which they are surreunded, js. 

his opinion, the pollen. The motion of 
the ciliz, when they are present, he con. 
ceives, is intended tocomipress the pollen 
against the seeds, in order to facilitate 
their fecundation at the instant they are 
about to escape. According to M, ds 
Beauvois, the capsule is hermaphrodite, 
and the complex apparatus of the organs 
taken by Hedwig for anthers, and which 
is found in most of the mosses, is of no 
use, so far as we have lutherto been abje 
to discover; the individuals of certain 
species, which bear star-like leaves only, 
are sterile; the pollen is larger and more 
abundant than the seed, the latter of 
which is only visible atter the most ac- 
curate examination, and is not fecun- 
dated in the ovary, as in other plants, 
while yet tender and small, but at the 
moment of its escape, and after it has 
been completely evolved; in short, if it 
be asked how M. Hedwig produced 
mosses by sowing what M. de Beauvois 
reckons the pollen, the latter will answer, 
that, in conjunction with it, Hedwig 
also sowed, though unknown to hinselt, 
the real, but almost invisible grain, It 
may be thought that in order to confirn 
so singular an opinion, this grain should 
not only have been exhibited, but sown 
separately, and detached from the supe 
posed pollen; unfortunately, however, 
this last experiment has net been made, 
aud we may judge trom the above detail, 
that it is next to impossible to put ita 
execution. 

M. de Beauvois maintains similar op- 
nions with respect to the fructification ol 
Mushrooms. 

Ditlerent parts of these plants, such aa 
the gills or lamella of the agaric (agaricus), 
the points of the Aydnum, &Xc. are cover= 
ed ata certain period with a profusion 0! 
sinall grains, or dust; other genera, such 
us the trutile (dycoperdon), have their ine 
ternal parts filled with a similar sube 
stance, which they discharge on arrivils 
at maturity. All those botanists who 
contend that mushrooms are furnished 
with seed, conceive these grains to be 
the seeds, or capsules. M. de Beauvols, 
on the contrary, is of opinion, that it 1S 
the podlen, and atiirms, that the seeds are 
contained within the gillsand points ori 
some other part of the plant, and that 
thre \ have hitherto escaped obser’ ation, 
‘rom their extreme minuteness. Its at 
the moment of explosion, and — 
quently atter they are fully evolved, _ 














1807.) 


1.» believes the seeds of the lycoperdon, 
hike those of mosses, are fecundated, : 

Such is the system, continues M. Cn- 
yer, according to which, M. de Beauvois 
thinks himself warranted to reject the 
eryptoyama or concealed Jructification, 
enploved by Linueus, and retained by 
Hedwis, to designate these ditierent ta- 
milies and to substitute in its stead that 
of .Erheogamia, or unusual or exrtraorde. 
nary tructificatwon. 

Hic has published one part of his Pro- 
dromus of /Etheagamous Plants, in a pam- 
hier, wherein he announces the distri- 
bution be has adopted with respect to the 
mosses; in the formation of the genera, 
he has separated what Hedwig supposes 
to be the male organs, a precaution 
which is extremely proper, since the func- 
tions of these parts are not yet fully 
established; and he employs the same 
caution, though in opposition to himselt, 
by not giving any account of this colu- 
uiella, which he supposes to be the pistil. 
It is, however, according to the sexual 
organs, that he separates the club-moss 
(/ycopodium) trom the common mosses; 
but this is, because he is of Opimion that 
there remains no doubt with respect to 
ue former, at least in some of the 
genera. 

In a second “part, not yet published, 
but which was read in manuscript to the 
class, be gives his distribution of mush- 
rooms, and of the a/g@. In the former, 
he has, in some degree, deviated from 
the method of Persoon ; and he reduces 
the number of genera from = seventv- 
ene to sixty, which he divides into six 
erders, 

_Ina still more recent memoir, he af- 
his, that he observed, on some young 
plants, grains which appeared to hin si- 
MLar to the seeds -of -the parasitical. 
tuslirooms, which are sometimes evolved 
‘the substance of these plants, under- 
heath the epidermis. Hence he con- 
cludes, in Opposition to the opinion of 
M de Candolle, whose metnoir on this 
subject we shall afterwards have occasion 
“consider, that these grains penetrate 
farough the epidermis, and lodge theme 
‘elves below it. He further expatiates 
eh certain mushrooms, which vegetate 
a layers tram ahove downwards, COne- 
a fo other vegetables. ‘This obser- 
wane Wane long ago made by Mar-illi 
—_ Bulliard ; but M. de Beauvois con- 
“Ocrs if In a new point of view, aud con- 
“Ses, that each layer may be regarded 
*° 8 special individual, or, in other words, 
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asa new mushroom proceeding from the 
grains of the anterior layer. 

NM. Cuvier concludes his accouat of 
the labours of this able botanigt, by in- 
formiug us, that he has discovered coms- 
derabie ditferences between the tlowers 
of the raphia of Oware, aud those of the 
sugontier of the Moluccas, so that they 
should no longer be arranged among the 
pals, palms, as has hitherto been the 
case. He has also communicated the 
description of two gladivles, dobedic. 

We are next informed by the reporter, 
that among the unsuccessful candidates, 
Messrs. de Caundolle and Du Petit- 
Thouars alone presented new memoirs 
on the occasion 

‘The former of these gentlemen, though 
still very young has already curiched, by 
numerous and inieresting discoveries, 
vegetable physics, botany, properly so 
called, and the materia medica. 

In the first of these sciences, may be 
classed his observations on the action of 
artificial light, which, though operating 
at firstin an insensible manner, proceeds 
at last completely to change the habits of 
vegetables ; his observations on the cor- 
tical pores; upon the production of oxy- 
gen cas by the green lichens, which had 
been called in question, of which he has 
demonstrated the truth; and lastly, 
those on the’ vegetation of the musletoe, 
which quickly attracts the sap of the 
apple-tree, while it is mcapabie of abe 
sorbing water into which it is suddenly 
plunged; a fact which must tend greatly 
to modify the ideas hitherto cnterta:ped 
respecting the ascent of the sap. 

To the second, or descriptive batang, 
belong his history of uwuctuous plants, of 
the lilincees the astraga!t 5 the ehtowor 
his French Tlora, which was 3 tiolished 
uader the inspection of our colleague M, 
de la Marck : and various oticy memoirs, 
by which the catalogue of vecetables has 
been augmented by twenty-sesen new ge- 
neraand more than three hundred species 
formerly unknown. 

Lastly, in ibe materna medica, he was 
the first to di-criminnte the various veges 
tablescontourded underthe wpe tion if 
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were formerly occupied with the subject, 
which is unquestionably one of the most 
important connected with practical bo- 
tany. ; 

‘Lo these important labours, M. de Can- 
dolle, bas added three memoirs, which 
were presented to the class, during the 
hast half year. 

In the first, he treats of the parasilical 
mushrooms, which are evolved under the 
epidermis of vegetables, and whieh fre- 
guently produce tatal diseases among se- 
veral usetul plants; the rust and smut, 
which destroys oats, and the caries which 
vitiates wheat, are probably attributable 
tu this cause. Ic has hitherto been sup- 
posed, that these mushrooms were intros 
duced by the pores of the epidermis, but 
as coloured hquois do not pass through 
these pores without great dithculty, and 
as simple contact has been found insuth- 
cicnt to unpart these diseases to a heal- 
thy plant, M.de Candolle is of opmion, 
that their germs are introduced by the 
roots along with the nutritive juices which 
support the vegetable, and that they cir- 
culate through the vessels, till they reach 
those places best calculated for their de- 
velopement. He compares them in this 
respect to intestinal worms, which can 
only subsist in the interior of the body of 
manand other auimals. From this theory, 
and trom the observation that each spe- 
cies of parasitical mushroom can only 
propagate itsclfin plants of the same fa- 
muily, le deduces rules, from which the 
agriculturist may derive great Mivantage, 
wi stopping this kind of contagion. 

Previous to the labours ot M. Candolle, 
we were acquainted with sixtv-four of 
Li.ese mushrooms, \ hich hy his observa- 
tious, have been mecreased to one hun- 
died, 

Jua Memoir upon Marine Alew,he de- 
oustrates, that these pints are not fur. 
mished with real routs: that no trace 
whatever of vessels is discoverable in any 
part of their structure > that they absorb 
humidity by ther whale surface: and 
that they berate oxvgen gas, when ex- 
posed to light, ii proportion to thewereen 
; )! mur. lie awiso ussercs. that the stnail 
grains, hitherto resarded as the se: ds, 
aie OULY The ¢ ipsule s and conta nu ewrulus 
much smaher, covered with a viscous 
matter, winch thaes them My situations 
adapt dtor them germination, Lastly, 

M.de Candalie bas presented a botani- 
cal memorr Upon vot the rabre 


ecec, WICH he divides ante four orde;s 

. . 
rst’ ' ' ‘ : 
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M. Cuvier next proceeds to inform y 
that M. de Petit-Thouars, who resided M 
long time in the Isles of France and Bour. 
bon, and likewise undertook a vovage to 
Madagascar, has begun to publish a Flora 
of this last island, which abounds in St}. 
gular plants. In particular, he has cole 
lected some valuable observations on the 
orchiedia, a tribe ot plants, which must be 
examined durmg lite, and which would 
appear to be wholly unsusceptuble of cul. 
tivation. tle hasa great number of new 
species of these plants ready for publica 
tion. The ferns have also beena pecus 
liar object of his research ; the island of 
Madagascar alone furnished eighty-ne 
new genera, the characters of which he 
is about to present to the public, and 
which were sent by him to France, more 
than ten years ago. His observations on 
the germination of the cycas discovered 
to him that this singular tree, which was 
by some considered to be a fern, and by 
others a palm-tree, ought to constitute a 
distinct family. 

An examination of the candle-wood 
(dracena), furnished him with particular 
facts extremely curious, and which led 
him to the adoption of a new and general 
system respecting the growth of trees, 
of which M. Cuvier presents us with the 
following account :— 

It is well known that the bark of trees 
in general, is augmented trom the layers 
of wood, which are annually produced 
under the bark, and that it is elongated 
and ranitied by shoots, which are merely 
the developement of buds. Each ot 
these new shoots is composed of only 4 
single Jayer of wood, which communi 
cates with the last of those produced in 
the trunk, while the medulla, occupying 
the axis of these shoots, procee ds from 
the pith in the centre of the tree. Na- 
turalists generally suppose that these 
successive layers of wood are every year 
thrown off trom the internal surtace ot 
the bark. 

Pata, and other monocotyledonous 
trees, grow ina different manner; the 
new tibres aredeveloped in the axis, and 
notin the pertphery of the trunk; they 
traverse the whole lensth of cus as, 
and expand themselves ito leaves and 
flowers at the summit of the tree 
Hence the reason, why the truns ol the 
palm-tres increases im such an imper 
ceptible inanner, particularly towards | 
base, and au geucral produces ae 
branches 


. . - v ane 
M. Desfontaines, our colleague, ¢ 
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enues the reporter, has shewn that this 
os e of growth as commnon to most of 
ti) a 4 . : %, 

2 monocotyledonous plants, and that 
. os by this clvcumstance they are in 
eperal distinguished from the dicotyle- 


ious. 

p But M du Petit-Thouars, having re- 
marked that the drac@na, a tree really 
monocotyledonous, ramities, so to speak, 
ike common trees, and anxious to ex- 
plain this: phenomenon, he convinced 
himself’ by dissection, that the axis of a 
twig, or branch, has no communication 
with that of the tree, but that its fibres, 
on reaching the place of their junction 
with the trunk, extend themselves on the 
latter, like radti; while the lower fibres 
descend directly; the superior, after de- 
scending a little way, bend backward, 
and descend also. Hence it is evident, 
that these trees augment in growth by 
couceutric layers, and, in fact, their di- 
mensions increase in proportion as they 
ramity. Such are the facts on which 
te tollowing system is founded. 

M. du Petit-Thouars, applying these 
observations to trees in general, having 
concentric layers, inferred, that the new 
lavers ave not produced by the bark, but 
by the buds; that the fibres are descen- 
ding, as the shoots are ascending prolon- 
gations of these buds. He thinks that 
the sap or juice contained in the pith, or 
jicdulla, furnishes the buds with their 
frst nourishment, in the same manner 
as the cotyledons furnish it to the young 
pant; he is compelied to add that these 
hbves are developed from the buds, 
whence they proceed to the roots, with 
. a which he compares to that of 
Ms or electricity, since the woody, or 
“ugneous layer is formed upow the whole 
extent of the tree, in the space of a few 
tays. The necessity of admitting such 
a rapid growth affurds, as has already 
— observed, a strony objection against 
Cus hypothesis; besides another objec- 
ton, which should seem to be still more 
‘orcible: when one kind of t.ce is en- 
_— i another, a pear-tree, for in- 

ae, an apple-stock, cach species 
a ston its own wood, the stock below 
 Hsertion is wholly compesed of ap- 
Pie-tree wood, while all above this point 
&é, on the contrary, pear-tree wood. We 
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can distinedy tnark the place, at which 
the two woods are separated; and as 
great Care is taxen to strip the stock of 
its buds, it must necessarily follow that 
its wood was furnished by the bark 
alone ; for how, the adherents of the ane 
cient doctrine may ask, can pear-tree 
buds produce app'e-tree wood? It is, 
answers M. du Petit-Thouars, because 
the fibres which descend from these 
buds, cannot be nourished in their pas- 
sage along the trunk of the apple-stock, 
except by the juices furnished to them 
by the latter. 

While a noble emulation, says M. 
Cuvier, thus animated the candidates, 
the botanical members of the class have, 
by a perseverance in their labours, 
evinced themselves worthy of being the 


Judzes of the merits of the various com- 


netitors. 

M. Ventenat, we are informed, con- 
tinues to prosecute his interesting res 
searches in the Garden at Malinaison. 

Another sheet, the twentieth, has ap- 
peared during the last half year. 

‘The first species which he describes, is 
a superb leguminous plant, a native of 
New Holland, and which displays cha- 
racters in the organs of fructification, 
that have not hitherto been observed in 
any of the plants belonging to this fa- 
mily, M. Ventenat considers it as con 
Sstituting a new genus, under which he 
ranks a second species, cultivated also 
at Malmaison, though it has not yet 
flowered; but it so much resembles the 
former in its aspect and manner of 
growth, as to render it almost certain 
that it must agree with it in the organs 
of fructification. 

The last is a malvaceous plant, inde 
genous in the Canary Islands; its tlowers, 
equally large as those of the ketmia 
cultivated in gardens, are of a brilliant 
red, a colour which is extremely uncom- 
mon in plants of this family. Thus part, 
as well as those formerly published, ren- 
ders it a matter of regret to those who 
take an interest in the science, that the 
anthor’s want of health should, tor the 
present, have compelled him to discon 


tinue Ik 
(To be continued. ) 
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VARIETIES, Lirerary ano Purxosopuicat. 
Including 


Authentic Communicatwns for this 


Notices of Works in Hand, Domefiic und Foreign, 
Article will always be thankfully receive 


 ——_— 


YF. have sinvular satisfaction in be- 
ing able to announce the pro- 


spect of the numediate establishment of 


a third Public Library, or grand literary 
depot, im the metropolis. Its site will 
be the viemity of Blacktriar ’s-bridge, 
and it will be especially calculated to 
accommodate the centre of the metro- 
polis, as itis conside red that the Roval 
and the Loudon Institutions adapt them- 
selves more particularly to the west and 
east ends of the town. It is intended to 
siclude a valuable and extensive library,an 
arrangement forlectures on the ditlerent 
branches of philosophy and scie ‘CE, and 
commodious rooms for reading the foreign 
and domestic Journals, and ‘other Peri- 
odical works. ‘The number of propri- 

etors3s to be twelve hundred; and their 
subse rip tion, twenty guineas. ‘The num- 
ber of lite-subseribers to be six hundred: 
their subscription, ten guineas; and that 
of annual subscribers, two guineas. 

When the late Mr. Gitnerr WakE- 
¥retp, published his Proposals for a 
(sreek and English Lexicon, a centleman 
who had tor a considerable time been 
employed on a similar work, lesisted 
form his labour,on the supposition thatMr, 
Wakeneld’ saeanile was ready tor the press. 
But as it appears from Mr. Waketield’s 
Me mous, that hye hard not proceeded 
much turther m the collection of materi- 
als than his uterleaved Hedericus, which 
vias bocu destroved by tive, that yentle- 
riait bas now resumed his own work, 
and will ina short time present the pub- 
he with a copious and accurate Greek 
tid English Lexicon, 

Mir. Boars. of the Lock Hospit tal, 1s 
repr timer With Hiuprove hents his Ie ssay 
ou the Fiiects of Nitrous Ae id, and other 

natogous Remedies, which have been 
icant proposed a> substitutes fur mer- 
curvy, i the cure of the venereal dis 
€use, 

Mr. Carrrsirn, author of Obser- 
vations addressed tou Geand Juries, has 
re rly ready for pableaton, Retlec- 
Glos, that have SUE stod Themselves 
trom the Journal of Messrs Whitbread, 
Malthus, Rose Weviland.a 
Plans and ()) Mons 
ot the Poor Laws, with 
new Plan 


{ Coiquhoun’s 
1 the Subject 
Qhuthines of at 
! tor bettering the Cuoudition of 
tuc buor, &c. 
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Dr. Carry has in the press, a ney 
edition of his Latin P rosody made Easy, 
with considerable additions and | lnpro 
ments, partic ularly in the part why 
treats of the different species of a 
An Abridgment, for the use of Schools, 
will be published at the same tine with 
the larger work. 

Scanning Exercises for young Pros 
dians, another productionof Dr. Canry’y 
pen, is also in the press; a work caleu- 
lated to save trouble to the teacher, and 
wid the pupil to acquire correct ideas of 
scanuing, 

It is intended to publish in the ensuing 
month, the Newcastle Freemay’s Pocket 
Companion, or a concise Abridgment 
of all the Charters granted to the 
Town and County of the Town of New- 
eastle upon Tyne; together with a par- 
ticular account of all the customs and 
privileges peculiar to the tree burgesses 
of that town. 

Mr. Meprorp has announced a pul- 
lication under the title of, Qil without 
Vinegar, and Dignity without Pride; 
or British, American, aud West India 
laterests considered. 

Mr. Samurer Youne, of the London 
college of surgeons, has in the press, a 
Course of Lectures, addressed to wie 
Students in Surgery, comprising @ sys 
tematic reform of the modern pracuice 
of adhesion, particularly in relation to 
the abuses of the thread suture, in the 
surgery of Ww ounds. 

Mr. Cavprn’s Topographical Dict- 
onary of the United Kingdom, (first au- 
nounced in this Magazine for December 
1805.) is now nearly completed, and will 
be ready tur publication in a few days. 
It will be the completest work of the 
kind which me appeared. 

The world has been gratified during 
the current month with the appearance 
of a comet, which has been distunclly 
visible to the naked eve, after sut-sel. 
P erhaps we cannet do better tha 1 pres 
sent our readers with an extract of 3 
letter which the editor bas rece ved 
from that indefatigable observer, Mr. 
Caver Lorrr, of Troston, near Bury 

‘< | hope you have seen the ! eautitul and 
glorious comet ; we saw it on $ uesday even 
ing, the oth instant. Its light was >» i 


tenre, that it bore exceedingly well a ee 


ve 
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esr with a power of one hundred, and asmall 
aT of view. But if appeared best im an 
somatic of Dolload’s, with a held of view 
very considerable and in an excellent night- 
es of the late Mr. Dann’s, the astronomica- 
cyer. Ifiad no Comet that resembles :t, 
utthat of 1647, which however cannot ve it 
‘this has its direction northward In coming 
go its node, alter it passes its perihelion, if it 
s now approaching it, as I at present bo lteve, 
yt will pass I think cons! lers ly near to our 
eatt., a3 it first became visible nearly on the 
eppoite side of the earth’s orbit. 

“ina letter to Mr. Philips, dated the 
10:h, he observes : 

“ The Comet now visible is so much the 
finest of any ebservable in England for 
thirty-eiga@t years back, that l think some ac- 
count of if cannot be unacceptable. It was 
fyst seen, as I understand, on the S0th of 
September, near y Livre. It seems then 
jut to have passed its guiding node.» The 
Rev. T. Rerough, of Thornger, near Bury, 
saw it on the day fullowing. On Thursday 
the Ist of October, and on Saturday the 3d 
it was seen by Mr. Charles D. Leech, of 
Bury; on Sunday by several. We did not 
see it here tiil our attention had been called 
to it by a letter from Mr. Jobu \uils, of 
Bury, and another from an astronomical cor- 
respondent then in London. Consequently 
We saw it as suon as the clouds broke on the 
Tuesday evening, at 6% 95° solar time. 
The nucleus was very brilliant and well 
defined, of a pale gold colour, very little in- 
teriuy in lustre to Arcturus, and exceeding him 
jiapparent magnitude to the eye. With avery 
gued three and a half foot telescope of Dol- 
luaa’s, with a power of about 50, and a field 
of view of 2%, the nucleus had a very 
sensible apparent magnitude, I think not Jess 
tian dO" it net 1°, With an excellent night- 
bass of Dunn’s, the field of which is 4°, 
- ome at eight in the evening, when clear 
¥ The twhaght, considerably more tian filled 
‘he held. As it comes to us from the oppo- 
sate side of our orbit, néarly to that in which 
Gur earth is al present, if it were then a di- 
“meter of the orbit distant {rom us, the train 
Sher an angge uf 6°, would be ful! ten mil- 
~ of milesin length; andits breadth, which 
» eve rather enlarged, was about one-cighth 
* is densthy or about 45’. If its head had 
‘/ Slameter, at that distance it would be 
fourtimes the diameter of our earth. 
might, and the night before last, its 
A “ppeared very dilute avout 1°£ in 
“') Something must be allowed tor the 
“ee Meat ot the moon; and also (which is 

, {> diminution of angular distance from 
“=“8y DY which its cf@!n is seen jess ob- 
~"y- Ls nucleus remains brilliant, and 
"8 eb a gold colour. ‘Lhe train on 
the Coo the Oth was bright gold colour near 

“et, Tading oft in a silvery brightness, 

(ing in the thinnest white fume. 

W5 and ir I did, the finest mezzo- 
Menus Ye Tar irom doing justice to the 
“RLY Mag., No. 163, 
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lucid distinctness and delicate beauty of its 
appearance. It was pertectly conspicuous 
even to the naked eye onthe 6th, and very 
beautiful even with a power of one hundred, 
as seen by Matthew Lefft’s reflector, which 
has a field of about thirty-two minutes. 

In another letter, dated the 20th, be says: 

Last nightit was very beautiful, and the nu- 
cleus exceedingly brilliant, with a very sen- 
sible and well detined magnitude. [observed 
an occultation of a telescopic star, by the 
head of the Comet, which was near y Her- 
culis, iteppeared bright at about 30” distance 
fiom the preceding limb of the Comet, and 
disappea.ei at once without apparent con- 
tact, a little short of that distance, as a fixed 
star does when it suftcrs an occultation by 2 
or K fh. This is a very curious pheno 
Menon, and proves the density of the head of 
the Comet. It was quite otherwise with the 
Comet of 1797, which had no discernible 
nucleus. I could not make the apparent 
diameter of its nucleus last night, less than 3’. 
Train 20 or 25° broad, and 1% 30° tully in 
length. I[t bore the diminution of light from 
approaching the horizon better than y» Her- 
culis. ‘The apparent path of the Comet has 
de-cribed since the 1st of October, 16° dee 
clination, 14% 4° right ascension. This re- 
sults frou a mean between two observations, 
taken one by me, and the other by Mr. 
Charles D. Leech, of Bury, and which ditter 
only 20° in right ascension, and 1° in"dee 
Clination. Right ascension at eight last night, 
v49 5% north declination 19%, Comet 1° 
nearly below » Herculls. 

Ou the 25th, Mr. Lofft communicated 
some further observations: 

VYisere was no opportunity of observing the 
Comet here on ‘Vhursday or Friday night, 
A very fine one Saturday night. Tolerable 
tis night. Yesterday evening it appeared in 
forty-eight hours to have advanced more than 
10 deg. in declin. and about 3 in right as~ 
cension. Nucieus very brilliant, and train 


exceedingly so. Fully 49 in length, about 


1° broad, fanning out and incurvated up- 
wards, with a shorter branch extending om 
the upper side. A fine meteor was visible 
in the field of the telescope on Saturdays 
with the Comet fora second or two. The 
night it appears nearly stationary in N. declie 
nation, and retrogade in right ascensioa. 
It seems by these and all circumstances, to 
be turning round in its orbit, and to 1€ piste 
ing its perihelion —Position: Sunday night, 
25th of Occuber, W. of & Herculis, and 
above it about 1%. 

Rough Sketch of the Comet, as seen at Troston, 

October 6, 1007. 
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Mr. James Grey Jackson, formerly 
acent tor the States General, is preparing 
tor the press an account of liis travels in 
various parts of the Empire of Morocco, 
across Mount Atlas, and through the in- 
dependent provinces. From Mr, Jack- 
son having resided a long time in a mer- 
cantle capacity at Mogadore, much use- 
fil and interesting information is ex- 
pected to be viven in this work. 

The works of the late’ cclebrated 
freacher, Dr. Kirwan, dean of hillala, 
wre preparing for the press, and ure Cx- 
pected to be published in London in the 
course of the winter. 

Mr, Jrsse Foor, the friend and exe- 
eutor of Arthur Murphy, has just finished 
a Lite of that Writer, which he has com- 
piled from his original papers, and which 
will be published in the course of the 
winter. 

Dr. Wattrpay has been employed for 
the last two years, in preparing Memoirs 
ofthe Lite ofthe late Sir William Pulte- 
ney, which are intended to be published 
in one large volume quarto. It will be 
accompanied by an engraving of Sir Wil- 
liam, aftera painting by Raeburn. 

Lieutenant Joun Harkiorr, resident 
magistrate of the Thames Police, will 
publish in a few days, in two volumes, 
anAccount ofthis Travels and Adventures 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

The love of literature seems to be 
gaining ground daily in Lreland, and par- 
ticularly that class of it which will tend 
ultimately to make its provinces more 
frequented and better known, which will 
not only excite the attention of the 
stranger, but poit out natural beauties 
@ad curiosities, unexplored even by the 
mative. The general topography of the 
country has received partial illustration 
from the Statistical Surveys of the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Wicklow, Kilkenny, 
Queen’s County, Cavan, Armagh, Mo- 
naghan, Meath, Down, Londonderry, 
Tyrone, Donegal, Sligo, Leitrnn, and 
Mayo, which have been wlready pub- 
lished, and the recent writings of Sir John 
Carr, Miss Qwenson, and Sir Richard 
tloare, have augwented our knowledge 
wt the sister island in no inconsiderable 
ucgree. 

Lhe Rev. A. Merray is emploved in 
preparing an Account of the Lite and 
Wrungs of James Bruce, esq. of hin- 
naurd, to which will be added an appen- 
dix of original papers, illustrative of the 
"Travels lv discover the source of the 
Nile. ‘This work is expected to make 
one volume in quarto, and wilde embe! 


\shed with @ portrait of Mr. Bruce and 
feurteen other gagraviogs, 
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Mr. Ronert Drury who sufferer 
captivity during fifteen years 9, the 
Island of Madagascar, is about to =“ 
lish a Description of that Island, fin 
produce; manufactures, and commere. 
with an account of the manners and cus. 
toms, wars, religion, and civil policy o¢ 
the inhabitants, A Vocabulary of the 
Madagascar Language will be added, 

The Jews in London have late 
printed a small volume in Hebrew an: 
Fuelish, containing a collection of the: 
prayers, and the service used im the sy. 
nagogues, iti, pears that the Hebrew 
language is on the decline among the 
English Jews, and that they cultivate , 
study of the language of the country » 
which they live, considerably more thay 
formerly. 

Several gentlemen interested in the 
Mineralogy of Wales, have determine 
to have the mountains m that country 
exanuned by a practical mineralogist, in 
order that the various veins of metallic 
ores contained in them may be worked, 
if sufficiently valuable. The invests. 
tion has succeeded as far as yet pursued 
beyond expectation, and in a smail par: 
of the prescribed range of mineralogical 
examination, several rich veins of cop- 
per ore have been discovered, aud a 
extensive vein of lead ore traced across 
a valley near Linfair, in Merionethshic, 
under a stata of rock not more than two 
feet in thickness. This vein has been 
opened, and is now working to great 
advantage. ; 

According to the returns made to the 
college of physicians on the subject ot 
vaccination, the following results are vb- 
tained; the whole number of persers 
vaccinated, of whom accounts are giver 
to the college, is 164,581, ot which 
number 24, or 1 in 6849 have hag = 
flamed arms; 1 in 54,793 have died et 
such inflamed arms; 66 or 1 in 2477 have 
had eruptions after the cow-pock ; ane 
56, or 1 in 2917 have had the simall: por 
atterwards. According to the London 
bills of mortality, the usual annus 
amount of deaths by the small-pox ts £000 
at least, and the number rendered blind. 
lame, and otherwise diseased by the same 
loathsome disease, may be fiarly est- 
mated at 6000, making a total of ae 
persons who either die, or are rendere’ 
miserable for life by the small-pox 1a 
London alone, annually. Now accor 
to the returns made to the college, te 
number of accidents in 8000 — 
being vaccinated, would be in the ae 
ing proportion; 1 only would have a 
an inflamed arm; 3 would — are 
eruptions alterwards; and 2 might at 
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ell deen liable to the small-pox, which 
cyews only that there would be 6 sut- 
-oors by vaccination, where there are 
~. 9000 certain deaths, and 6000 dis- 
eased tor lite by the small-pox. The 
wing facts respecung the natural 
oe che moculated small-pox, deserve to 
be compared with the well-established 
mets which are also known respecting 
-ae cow pock ; by the natural small-pox, 
rhe number of deaths is 1 mm G6, and half 
o¢ those who have it are detormed, or 
orherwise diseased for life; by the ino- 
culated sinall-pox, 1 1 100 dies, and 3 
4. 100 are deformed or otherwise dis- 
eased for life, whilst by vaccination not 
1 mm 1900 suffers inconvenience after- 
wards, and only 1 in 54,793, has been 
Lnown to die ot it, 

Mr. Tuutwatt commenced on Mon- 
day the 26th, at the Institution for the 
Improvement of English Oratory,and the 
Cure of Impediments, No. 43, Bedtord- 
place, a course of miscellaneous lectures 
on the genius, Composition, and utter- 
auce of the English language, and on the 
meas of Mnproving our national elocu- 
von: icluding strictures on the eauses 
of the Customary defects in reading, ree 


=59 


“ 


exation, public speaking, and conversa- 
vonal delivery; with criticisms on the 
elucution of the senate, bar, pulpit, and 
stave, and sketches of several of the most 
eclebrated characters of the present, 
aud the preceding generation. The 
lectures are to be accompanied Hy read- 
wigs and recitations trom: Milton, Shakes 
speare, Drvden, Johnson. Sterne, Golde 
sth, and other celebrated writers: and 
with oratorical and critical dissertations 
on literary and historical subjects, and 
upon such interesting topics ola tempo- 
raryand popular description, as du not 
necessarily involve any disquisitions or 
cousiderations of party polities. 

lie new Rupture Society has lately 
received a donation of one hundred 
cueas from the Duke of Bedford, also a 
transter of pve hundred pounds three per 
fet. consuls, with ninety pounds divi- 
ends, from John Tyrwhitt, esq. of 
Netherclay, in Somersetshire, for the 
purpose of promoting the objects of that 
‘stitution, and especially for relieving 
the poor antheted with prolapscs. , 
: A beautiful medal will soon be struck 
‘rom dies, executiug under the direction 
ot Mr. Tey bd, Lancaster-court, Strand, in 
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The Museum of the late Dr. Wirtraxt 


Hunter has, in the course of the last 
summer been sent from London, and 
deposited in the building prepared tor 
its reception, in the university of Glas- 
gow 3 and the advantag 


ges which the poss 


session of so valuable a treasure will vive 
to that seminary of learning will be af 
the first importance. This museum 
is univergally known as one of the most 
august monuments ofthe love of science, 
now existing in the world. In the num- 


ber, usefulness, and neatness of the 


anatomical preparations it stands un- 
rivalled. 


No man can approach the 
Hunterian museum without being con- 


vinced that no exertion of art, nor ex- 


pence has been wanting to illustrate and 
embellish a science which Dr. Hunter's 


own studies carried to such a degree of 
excellence, as to make the metropolis 


the first school of anatomy in the world, 


The collection of medals acquired at an 


Immense expence, exceeds that of every 


other cabinet in Europe, that made by 


the late Kings of France, alone excepted, 


The Jatter, which before the establish- 
ment of Dr. Hunter’s, was without a 


rival, can hardly claim a superiority, but 
in many respects it is contessedly in- 
ferior. Dr. Hunter, who was not more 
distinguished by his protession ‘than by 
his knowledge of these treasures, eme 
ployed himself in conjunction with the 
learned Dr, Combe, in publishing a part 
of them in three divisions; one cone 
taining the Greek cities, another the 
Persian, Pheenician, Samaritan, Punie, 
&c. and the third the Greek kings. 
The library comprehends most of the 
early-printed books of the fitteenth cen- 
tury, the rare editions of the classics, 
the expensive works of natural history 
and antiquities, and particularly all the 
curious aud valuable books in medicne. 
In addition to the printed books there is 
a considerable collection of manuscripts 
in all the languages which are cultivated 
hy inen of erudition, The collection ot 
natural history is enriched with spec 
inens of the most beautiful subjeets im 
every class. ‘The class of fossils, and 
likewise that of corals, and of birds, pos- 
sess many specimens that are pecuhar to 
this cabinet. The class of shells ts ame 

le and elegant, and the same character 
is applicable to that of insectss Vhere 
is also a numerous catalogue of miscel- 
laneous curiosities not reducible to any 

articular arrangement, 

The City of London contains 150 pas 
rishes, all of which; except those ot St. 
Andecws by the Wardrobe; St. Margaret 
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Moses; St. Pancras, Cheapside; St. Tho- 
mas, Southwark;. and Paddington, main- 
tain all or part of their poor in work- 
houses. ‘Tie number of persons so mains 
tained during the year ending at Easter 
1803, was 14,756, end the expences in- 
currea thercin was 220,061/, 5s. 7d. being 
at the rate of 144. 18s, Sd. tor each per- 
son maintained in tiat manner. It ap- 
pears, tvom the abstracts of the returns 
1m) 1776, that there were then 56 work- 
houses in these parishes er places, capa 
ble of accommodating 13,270 persous. 


The number of persons relieved out of 


workhouses was 55,145, besides 16,504 
who were not parishioners. ‘The expence 
incurred in relieving those not in work- 
houses, was 112,563/. 19s. A large pro- 
portion of those who were not parishio- 
ners appear to have been vagrants, and 
therefore it is probable the relief at- 
forded to this class of poor would not 
exceed two sluillings each, amounting to 
1,630/. 8s. it will then leave the rate at 
2l. Os. 2id. for each person relieved, who 
were not in workhouses. ‘The resident 
population of the metropolis in the year 
1801, was 864,845, so that the number 
relieved by the poor rates appears to be 
in the proportion of 8 =t to 100, which 
shews that about one in twelve are pau- 
versin Loudon, Of 208 parishes which 
fic in the county of Middlesex, 183 main- 
tain all their poor in workhouses. The 
number of persons so maintained during 
the vear, ending at Easter, 18038, was 
15,186 ; and the expence 224 ,048/, 2s. 1d. 
being at the rate of 14¢. 15s. 1d. for each 
person inthat manner. It appears, from 
the abstract of 1776, there were then 86 
worklouses capable of accommodating 
13,741 persons. ‘The unuber of persons 
relieved out of workinuuses was 47,907, 
besides those who were not parishoners, 
32,5063; the expence of the poor not in 
workiouses was 125,1524. 4s. Sd. a larve 
proportion of those, not parishioners, 
were vagrants and theretore probably the 
reviet did not exceed two shillings, amouut- 
ing to 3,250/. 12s. This sum being de- 
ducted, will leave it at the rate ef 
2l. 16s. 94d. for each parishioner relieved 
out of any workhouse. The number of 
persoms relieved in and out af workhouses 
Was 63,173 besides those who were not 
parishioners ; and, ercluding the expence 
for that class of poor, the whole sum 
amounted to 364,004/. Os. 10d. being 
at the rate of 5/. 15s. 3d. for each 
parisuoner reheved. The resident po- 
pulation of the county of Middlesex, in 
1801, amounted to 818,129 so that the 


number of parishioners relieved by the 
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poor rates appears to have been jp e 
proporuion of S ta 100, which shews that 
about 1m 12+ are paupers in Middie. 
Sex. 

‘The inhabitants of Otaheite, and he 
islands in the Pacitic Ocean, have, iy ; 
great measure, given over the making 
several of their warlike instruments, » 
dumestic utensils of stone, various specie 
inens of which may be seen in the British 
Museum, and in the cabinets of the cy. 
rious mm England; and which will shorty 
become very rare, as the attainment of 
them is already become ditticult. This, 

Is, IN a great Measure, owing to the grent 
influx of cutlery, and the various ma- 
nutactures of Sheffield and Birminehaw, 
taken out by the missionaries, and by 
different ships, to those islands, and dis 
tributed by them in barter among the 
islanders. 

Lord Stannorr tried the first experi- 
ment with his new-invented vessel mi the 
pond in Kensington Gardens early in Oc- 
tober. ‘The vessel is thirty feet long, by 
seven wide, and has a circular bottom, 
and both ends sharp, similar to Qe 
wherries on the Thames. On each side, 
towards the ends, as it was to sail either 
way, without putting about, were three 
gills, which opened out or closed, by 
means of pulling an ironrod on the deck, 
which rod was cased with copperin such 
i manner as torender it water-proof. In- 
stead of the bottom being pitched out- 
side, it wes covered by a compostuion In- 
vented by his lordship, which, as soon as 
spread on hot, became so hard as not to 
be cut without ditiiculty, and has the qua- 
litv of resisting any force, by which 
means it answers the purpose of copper 
sheathing. Previously to launching, there 
Was a temporary rudder fixed to one end, 
inorder to ascertain which answ ered best, 
ia point of steering, that or the gills. On 
being launched, a ton and a half ot ballast 
was put on board, and Lord Stanhope, a 
lieutenant of the navy, and some sanurs, 
cot into the vessel, and rowed up and 
down the pond, the men at the oars pull 
inv regularly, when it was found that the 
gills increased the velocity in a greater 
degree than the rudder, and turned coast 
wise with greater ease, the vessel having 
the advantaze of returning without pee 
ting about ship. After tins, another ton 
of ballast was put on board, the miasts 
were put in, and the canvas spread, when 
the vessel sailed majesticaily with a light 
wind, She again returned with the — 
head foremost without putting avol's 
The apparent advantages possessed “4 
this vessel, are that by adeptins plan 
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plan on which it Is built, there would be 
a saving of at least one third of the eXx- 
ence in the building of ships; that, on 
account of its bemg rather flat bottomed, 
+ will carry more tonnage, and will navi- 
ote ‘avery shallow water, and over break- 
vrs or suuiken rocks, without the risk thata 
sup with a keel rans, as, on approaching 
a ek, ov coast, it can immediately retare 
without loss of time in putting about, It 
does not require halt the sails now used, 
il of whic can be worked by the men 
on deck without going alott. The com- 
position Which covers it is much cheaper 
than copper, and, Lord Stauhope says, ane 
svers the same purpose. The vessels can 
aiso sail nearly agaist the wind by work- 
wg the gills. 

‘Thespiritof mining speculation is be- 
cinniny to shew itself strougly in Treland. 
several cargoes of the richest Gopper ove 
have been sold at Swansea, this summer, 
trom Ross island mine, ou the lake of 
hillarney. A number of Cornish miners 
Lave been recently engaged for the pur- 
pose of working a new copper mine on 
the estate of the Earl of Derby, near 
the town of Tipperary, which trom the 
superior quality ot the ore, promises con- 
siderable benefit to the country, and to 
the adventurer. The Ross island, and 
Enniscorthy mines, have given almost 
constant employment to 1000 persons tur 
turee years past. 


RUSS] a 

Ou the 13th of March last, in the af- 
ternoon, the inhabitants of the Canton of 
Juchnow, in the government of Smolensk, 
were alarmed by an uncommon loud clap 
ot thunder, At the moment of this ex- 
plosion, two peasants belonging to the 
‘tare of Peremeschajew, m the canton 
ot Werreja, being out in the fields, per- 
ceived at the distance of forty paces, a 
black stone of considerable magnitude, 
talliny to the earth, which it penetrated 
‘y aconsiderable depth beneath the snow. 
twas dug up, and found to be of an ob- 
‘one square hgure of a black colour, re- 
‘eMOUNg Cast iron, Its surface was very 
sinooth, shaped like a coffin on one side, 
and weighed about one hundred and sixty 
pounds, . 

ue gold mines of Russia afford 42,675 
P inds weight of that metal annually; 
a oo mines 1,564,750 pounds, and 
value A: tet Sea —, t ne 
Russia is at bs ree Vv ng, ans trom 

nthe ; ‘ ” > -1,200,000 sterling. 
discovered ar 1792, several marbles were 
Erbin among the rulmsof Phanagoria, 
‘2 the land of Taman, in the govern- 
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ment of Caucasus, with inscriptions in 
the Slavic languave, by which it appeared 
that a Russian Prince, Glieb de L'nuktos 
rukan, had caused the breadth of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus to be measured in 
vear 1008. On this occasion, Count Muse 
chin Paschin published, in 1794, * Histo 
rical Researches on the Geographical Si- 
tuation of Tmuktorakan.” The state 
counsellor, Alexis Niwtay Olemm, has ree 
cently published on the same subject, ade 
dressgd tu the count, a letter mt tilty-sit 
toho pages, with nine engravings. A nong 
other things, this letter contains the de 
scription of tive manuscripts of Nestorius. 
DENMARK, 

The learned have long doubted the ex- 
istence of a printing-oilice, sa.d to have 
been established by the celebrated astro- 
homer Pyeho Brahe, iu the island of Huen, 
or Ween, inthe Sound, im the Ot .crva- 
tory of Uramenburgh, erected tor him on 
that tsland by Frederic Hl. of Deumark,. 
The existence of this printing office is 
now proved, by the tollowing titles of two 
works, which Tycho Brahe caused to be 
printed at Uranienburg. They are both 
in quarto, and one iz entitled, * De Mun- 
di sEtherei recentioribus Phanomius, 
liber secundus. Urambure: in’ insula 
Hellespontt Danica Hluena, imprimebat 
auctoris Lypographus Clhirste, horus Wei- 
da, Anno Domini, 1558." ‘the title of 
the other is “ Tychonis Brahé Dani Epise 
tolarum Astronomicarum Itber  prinus. 
Uraniburgi ex otheina Pypographica auc 
toris. Anno Domim 1590." la the 
last work, are found many jetters from 
Hesse, wherein he mentions the printing- 
office, and the paper mills, he had esta- 
blished at Uramienburgh; and in the vat 
ter work is an engraving on wood, ot the 
house in which this printing-ollice was 
established. 

The bombardment of Copenhagen has 
produced some unhappy effects ty literae 
ture. Besides several private libraries 
which have been destroved, the valuable 
collection of books, which belonged to 
Protessors Risbrich, Wolf, Kicralf, and 
Woldike, were consumed by the flames. 
Three printing offices were destroyed, 
with several books and nranuseripts of 
creat value; and, among others, O alsco’s 
Icelandic Dictionary, priated at the exe 
pence of the Royal Academy of Sciencese 

FRANCE. 

The French appear al present, to he 
actively envaved in agricuitural pursu ts, 
especially in Introducing into that extene 
sive empire the improved Engush prac 


tice. 
M. Picrer 
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M. Pieter, who iswell known in Enge 
land, having beeu some tume in London 
with Count Rumford, bas commenced a 
work cnttled “ a Course of English Agri- 
culture with Explanations tor the Use of 
the Llusbandimen of France.” ‘This work 
js tended to form ten volumes, in octavo. 

The editors of the Bibliotheque Bi- 
tannique are about reprinting the ten vo- 
lumes formerly published by them on 
Agriculture. They have selected trom 
the mass of English publications whate- 
ver could be usetul to the husbandman in 
France, and on the Continent, to which 
they have added the results of the expe- 
rience of a good practical farmer 1m 
France, contrasting them with those de- 
scribed by the English writers. The ime 
provements in the breed of sheep, and 
the course of crops, have peculiarly cn- 
caved their attention, and on these sub- 
jects more numerous facts and observa. 
tions are given than in any other work. 

M. Deprert has published a Manual 
of Agriculture, without the Use of Ma- 
nure. Jin this work the author expatiates 
on the advantage of bis plan, as the ro- 
tution of crops, &c. and states that the 
whole is founded on experiments adopt- 
edand made at the experimental farm at 
Retty. 

France is divided into districts, over 
which regular huntsmen and verdurers 
are distributed, tor the preservation of 
forests, and the destruction of wild beasts, 
"Lhe chief of one of these districts, com- 
prising tour departments, im his oiticial 
report, states, that from the Ist of May, 
1606, to the ist of May, 1807, there 
were killed in the department of Aude, 
where the chief resides, three bears, 
111 wolves, thirty-one tores, and eleven 
badgers; inthe department of Herault, 
thirty-nine wolves; in that of Aveyron, 
seventy-one wolves; and in the depart- 
ment of the Eastern Pyrenees, seven- 
teen wolves, tive toxes and one badger ; 
making a total of wild beasts destroved 
in One division, of three bears, two hun- 
dred and thuty-eight wolves, thirty-six 
foxes, aud twelve badgers. 

The following easy method of taking 
the honey without de stroying the bees, 
is sud to be gencrally practised in 
France. In the dusk of the evening 
when the bees are quietly lodged, ap- 
proach the hive, and turn it ventiy over, 
Having steadily placed it ina small pit 
previously dug to receive it, with its bot- 
ton upwards; cover it witha clean new 
hive, which has been properly prepared, 


with a few sticks across the inside of it, 
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and rubbed with aromatic herbs, Havine 
carefully adjusted the mouth of 8 
hive to the other, so that no aperture re. 
loans between them, take a small stick 
and beat gently round the sides of the 
lower hive for about ten minutes, or a 
quarter of an hour, in which time the 
bees will leave their celis in the lower 
luve, ascend, and adhere to the upper 
one. Then gently lift the new hive, wit!) 
ali its little tenants, and place it on the 
stand from which the other hive was 
taken. This should be done some time 
in the week preceding Midsummer-day, 
that the bees may have tine betore the 
summer flowers are faded, to lav in a 
new stock of honey, which they will not 
fail to do tour their subsistence through 
winter, 


HOLLAND. 


A daily paper has been lately com 
menced at the Hague, called the * Royal 
Couraut”, It is printed in the Dutch 
language, and has one or more colamns 
devoted to the arts and sciences, and to 
foreign literature, particularly to the 
English, 

AMERICA. 


Besides the ruins in the Illinois and 
Wabash countries, of which accounts 
have frequently been given, there are 
others not less remarkable, several hun- 
dred miles farther west, particularly 1 
the country about the great falls of the 
Mississippi. On approaching these falls, 
called St. Anthony’s, pyramids ef eart! 
are frequently met with from thirty to 
seventy, and egen eighty feet in height. 
These are most probably, the tombs 
of the ancient kings and chieftams of this 
part of America, though there are others 
which are thought to have been erected 
in consequence of some signal victory, 
and possibly to cover the bodies of those 
who were slain. In digging horizontally 
into several of these pyramids, 2 little 
above the base there is genenilly found a 
stratum of a white substance, somewhat 
like moist lime and rather glutinous, €% 
tending in all probability several yards 
within or perhaps nearly the whole lengih 
of the diametrical line. There is every r@e 
son to believe this consolidated chalky 
substance to be the remains of skeletons 
buried twenty centuries ago, and convert 
ed by time and the operations of natural 
causes into their present state: Many 
tokens remain on both sides ot the Mis- 
Sissippi of their being in ancient ase “ 
well cultivated and as thickly inhabite 
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as the country on the Danube ro i 
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Rhine, and which sufficiently prove tha 
eye denominating of America anew world 
has been an opimion too hastily taken up. 
A copper mine was opened some years 
gnce further down the Mississippi, and 
to the great surprise of the labourers a 
large collection of the mining tuols were 
fund several fathoms below the sur- 
face of the earth. Another person, in 
J yving fora well, discovered a furnace of 
brick work, five fathoins below the pre- 
sent surface, and in this furnace were 
tyuund a quantity of coals and burnt 
sood. Not long since, at a spot on the 
Wiio, where the bankshad been wasted 
by the undermining of the water, a stone 
acopped out, of the harder kind of black 
marble, about seven pounds in weight, 
having twelve equal surfaces, each sur- 
face being mathematically equilateral 
aud equianguiur five sided figures. Near 
tue fails of the Mississippi, there is a salt 
spring, in the bed of the river, which has 
been iuclosed with stone work of un- 
known antiquity, to keep out the fresh 
water. In timesof freshes, however, the 
river overtlows the stone-work, and mixes 
with the brine, so that it does not afford 
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salt to the savares hereabouts until the 
river is consideralily fallen. In several 
places, circular fortifications have been 
discovered in the same country; these 
are constantly inclosed with deep ditches, 
and fenced witha breast-work. Some 
other facts will appear soon on this sub- 
ject mm the Travels of Mr. Asue into 
those countries. 
hAST INDIFS., 

M,. Jouvitea.t, the only mineralogist 
in the island of Ceylon, has transmitted 
to Dr. De Carro, of Vienna, some inter- 
esting observations on its mineralogy. 
From these it appears that no gems have 
been discovered in their matrices, all 
that he ever saw having been found in 
currents, and no others are in. that: mar- 
ket. Lt appears that the king of Candy 
is averse to permitting Europeans to ex- 
plore his mountains, and on the other 
hand, they are so thickly covered with 
the vegetation of ages, that no fissures 
are to be seen by which the mineralogist 
can be directed, The Candians take no 
further trouble to search for stones or 
minerals than raking for them in the beds 
of currents atter the rainy scason, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN OCTOBER. 


PRE ae ~ 
*," As the List of New Publteations, contained in the Monthly Magazine, ts the 


ONLY COMPLETE LIST PUBLISHED, «ni 
that can be useful to the Public for Pw 
that Authors and Publishers will contin. 


. 
consequently live OMY ore 
poses of general Reterence, wt 1s requested, 


% a? Y ae * ion 
fe fo commrunicadle avairces of their Ib or/es 


( Post paid), and they will always be paithjully inserted, FREE of EXPENCE. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
General View of the Agriculture of the 
a) : - 
County of Devon, drawn up for the Board 


of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, 
“istinguishing and describing the Groyraphi- 
ca § : 


a: Situation and general circumstances of the 
County; the State of Ptoperty 5 the Build. 
ingsy the Mode of Occupation; the Impie- 
nts; the Enclosures; the Arable Land, in 
every kind of Culture ; the Gracs Lands: the 
Gardens and Orchards; the Woods and Plan- 
tations; the Wastes, the Improvements, ge- 
heral and particular; the Live Stock, the 
Rural Economy, and the Political Economy, 
Heluding Roads, Canals, Commerce, Manu- 
factures, the Population, Science, &c. &c. 
with J wenty-five Engravings, and a Coloured 
ap, 
Soi, Bvo., 15s. boards ; by Charles Vancouver. 
A Ureatise on Gypsum, on its various Uses, 
and on its application as a Manure; by Sut- 
won Thomas Mood, esy. S8vo. 1s. Gd. 
“ee Farmer's Account Book; fulio, price 
tev hy lla Account, or 10g. Gd. for 


distinguishing the ditterent kinds of 


FDUCATION. 

A Gulde to Flocution, divide} into Six 

arts 3 containing Gramnia, Composition, 
Synonymy, Language, Orations and Poems; 
by John Sabine. 12mo. 43. bds. 
~~Mental Perceptions, il!ustrated by the 
Theory of Sensations; by Sarah Ferris, 406 
Od. hoards. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Descrincion of Ceylon, containing an 
Account of the Country, its Inhabitants, and 
Natural Productions, with Narratives of 
Teur round the Island in 1800; the Came 
paign in Candy, in 1395, and a Journey to 
Ramisteram in 18045 by the Rev. James 
Cordiner, 2 vols 4te. zl. 15s Gd. boapds. 

Crosby's Pocket Gazetteer, 3s. fine 7s. Gd. 


MEDICINE. 

A Letter on the Practice of Midwifery, ad- 

dressed to Sic James Earle, by John Boys, 
4s 6d. 

A Treatis: on Hernia, being the Essay 

which gained the Prize eftered by the Roy ! 
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College of Surgeons, 1806, by William Lau- 
gence, vo. 

Observasions on Emphysema, or the Discases 
which arises trom an effusion ot Air into the 
Cavity o. the Thorax, or Subcutaneous Cel. 
lular Membrane ; by Andrew Halliday. 8vo. 
Ss. bourds. 

Additional Cases of Gout, in farther Proof 
of the salutary Ftficacy of the Cooling Treat- 
ment of that afflicting Disease, with Ilus- 
trative Annotations, written Authorities in 
its support, Contreversional Discussions, and 
a View ot the Present State and future Pros- 
pects of the Practice; by Robert Kinglake. 
Svo. &s. 6d. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters and Sonnets on Moral and other in- 
teresting Subjects, addressed to Lord john 
Russe: ; by Ldmund Cartwright. Foolscap, 
Wvo. 

Report of the interesting Trial and Ac- 
guittal or that well known Character John 
Bull betore the Tribunal of the World at 
Jarge, for attacking, forcibly entering Co- 
penliagen, and seizing various Ships, Naval 
Stores, &¢. belonging to the King of Den- 
mark, Ys. coloured. 

‘Lhe Compiler, or Literary Banquet, con- 
Sisting of interesting Extracts, &c. with Ori- 
ginal Pieces. Vol. Ll. 12mo. 4s. fine, boards. 

Essays Scriptural, Moral and Logical, by 
W. and T. Ludiam. 2° vols. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

NOVELS. 

Memoirs of Female Philosophers, by 2 
Modern Philosopher of the other Sex. 2 vols. 
10s. 

The Sorrows of Gustavus, or the History 
ef a Young Swede, 2 vols. 10s. 

The Romance of the Appenines, 2 vols, 
Davenport Family. 4 vols. 20s. 

The Nun of Miserecordia; or, the Eve of 
All Saints: a Romance, 4 vols. 18. sewed. 

Philip Stanley: by B.C. Browne, 2 vols. 
7s. sewed. 

A Peep at our Ancestors, by Henrietta 
Rouvierre, 4 vols. v0s. sewed, 

Mountville Castle, 5 vols. 14s. boards. 
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Fatal Vows, 2 vols. 9s boards. 
POETRY, 

Poems; by the Rev. George C 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Patniotic Sketches of Ireland 
Connaught, by Miss Owenson. 
boards. 

_ The Englisb Musical Repository, conta's. 
ing a choice Selection of Songs, dapted tor 
the Voice, Violin, and German Flute, 3s. 6: 
boards. : 
_ Fravelling Recreations; comprising a ya. 
riety of original Poems, &c. by William Py: 
sons, 21s. boards. 

POLITICS, 

Reflections on the Peace between Rus:'s 
and France, concluded at Tilsit, July ¢, 
1807, 1s. 

Address to the People on the Maritime 
Rights of Great Pritain, 63. 

An accurate Copy of the Petition finally 
agreed to at a General Meeting of the Catho. 
lics of Ireland, Feb. 24, 1807, and intended 
to be presented to Parliament, with a Preface, 
Is. 

Observations on Bonaparte’s Speech to the 
Legislative Body, Aug. 16, 1807, 1s. 

Refiections on Mr. Whitbread’s Bill on the 
Poor Laws, and on difterent Authors, who have 
written on that Subject, with an Outline ofa 
further Plan for bettering the Condition of 
of the Poor, and for improving the Morals of 
the People; by Daniel Carpenter, esq. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Substance of a Sermon, preached at 
Fulham Church, on Sunday, Sept. 15, 1807, 
on Occasion of the late awful Fire in the Pre- 
mises of John Ord, esq. by which his princi- 
pal Gardener was burnt to death; by the 
Rev. John Owen, 1s. . 

An Exposition of the Historica] Writings 
of the New Testament, with Reflections su> 
joined to each Section, by the late Rev. Ti 
mothy Kenrick, 3 vols. Svo. 42s. boards. 

A Manuel of Piety, adapted to the Wants, 
and calculated for the improvement of ai: 
Sects of Christians; by Robert Fellows. 
8vo. 7s. boards. 
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His Grace the Dube of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, ©... Painted ly F. Jackson, 
engrave by H. Meyer, and, with permis- 
Sion, Cedeated to ber Grace ihe Duchess of 
Richmond. 


KF. are quite tired with the perpe- 

; tual repetition of, this is a good 
likeness, ami well engraved, we. &c. but 
Wiis it possible for the utmost goud 
nature to SaV hore of the herd of unin- 


feresting porwiuis with vbich the roding 


presses perpetually labour. The history 
uf portrait-painting in this country, with 
a relative estimate of their mert, (come 
pared with those of the painters of other 
nations, &c.) would form a curious tract. 
Two or three remarks on them are ob- 

vious, i 
‘Lhe portraits ‘painted by Titian are 
generally taken from senators, and men 
of high rank, whose habas contributed 
something to the importance of their ap- 
7 pearance, 

















1307.) 





pearance, an? theyare invariably marked 
‘ah a sort of commanding dignity that 
has not been equalied by any other 


, painter, a hose which Holbein deli- 
is seated in this country, have usually an 
I. a rof superiority that commands respect; 
Sat ot Su Thomas More, and some 

i. hers. are highlv characteristic. When 
iT Vandvke pamated in this country, the 
: pohlitv, &e. were cenerally divested of 
tloir whiskers, and were arrayed im a 

habit, that in his portraits is rendered 

, extremely graceful and — picturesque. 
Lhose of Sir Grodtrey Kueller were most 

. of them got up im a kind of picture-inae 
nufactory, as regularly established as 
’ that of carpets m= Kidderminster, im 
e which each drapery journeyman bad his 
peculiar department allotted to him; and 

; sir Godfrey was as intent as the carpet- 
manwacturer on the acquisition of 

| money. Sir Peter Lely, who has been 


honowred with the appeliatl mn of the 
ladies’ paluter—Sir Peter Lely, who de- 
liueated 
“The sleepy eye that spoke the melting 


. ” 
soul, 


arraved many of his females in so fan- 
tastic a garb, that if the wearer had 
moved from her seat, hes dress must have 
fallen otf = Sir Joshua Reynvids con- 
tied to give to his portraits an lustoric 
air, a Character, a divuity, an individual 

Cousequence, that stainped on them an 

indelible value. Of the mass of maps of 

tre human face, which we daily see is- 
sucd trom (ae portraié muaniufuctortes, the 
less is said, the better. 

Hs Fycellency the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Licuterant of Ircland, ©. painted by Scott, 
Gnd engraud by Charles Kn ‘ghe 
Of this picture, considered as a pic- 

ture, We Cannot say a vreat deal; but 

Mir. Knight's engraving,which is in chalk, 

isin a respectable stvle.--- . i 

©. ‘ 

42 tte Marguis and Marchioness of Blandford, 
this Plate of their Daushter, Lady Carciine 
Spenser, is with Permission bumbly dedigated 
Ce. by VW Bay ney. Cosway, R.A. pinve. 
W. Whiston Barney, sculpt. Published fer 
Cunigh; & Co. Cockspur-street. 

Mr. Cosway’s portraits we have al- 
"ays looked at with respect; even his 
‘ee tuiniatures, if they may be so class- 
ed, are in a superior style, and frequently 
“VC spirit, and a goud air. In all his 
Portrait, he aims at something ; and to 
“Tempt originality, frequently leads to 
“cevence, With all this, though we 
Must acknowledge we cannot always ac- 
Company hin ia his aerial and fanciful 

Moniucy Mac, No. 103. 
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excursions, (which he may sometimes be 

led into by the whim of his employer,) 

we are better pleased, than we are with 
the servile imtator, who dares not devi- 
ate trom the beaten path. 
The portrait of Lady Caroline Spenser, 
Imairy of our readers must remember in 
the last exhibition ; she wits represented 
as thukling some sort of a musical istrue 
ment in the clouds, but why, or where- 
fore, was not quite clear, 
The Rght Reverend George Isaac Hunting ford, 
word Bishop of G.oucester, Lord Warden of 
bin bester Colege. T.Law- ence, R.A. pimxt. 

ames Ward, sculpt. published by R. Cribby 
by whom ut is, wth Permission, dedicated to 
the Gentlemen of Winchester Codege. 

This portrait is painted in a manner 
that is highly creditable to the artist, 
and extremely well engraved in mezzo- 
truto, 

Lowti Steeple; taken from the South Fase. 
Ftched by Bo Teavvett: agua tinted by Lewis 5 
draws by F. Nash, from on Greg mel, token 
on the Spot by T. E spin, Master of ¢ Martlhe- 
matial and Comme cial Schoul, Louto, Lin- 
coin. hire. 

We hope that Mr. Buckle ’s admirable 
publication, now am its progress, of the 
Series of Cathedra/s, stacii we have oe- 
casionatiy noticed with respect, (and it 
IS no. Casy to notice It with More respect 
than it as entitled to.) has difused a 
taste tor the Gothic, which properly 
treated has a most piccuresque etteet an 
aprint. Lies view 1s marked with great 
taste and skul, both im the deliecation 
and engraving. 

A Fox breaking Cover. Paint d by Reinag ty 
and engraved by Meadows and Lewis, de- 
dicated, with Pe mission, t the Earl of Dare 
lingten, by the Publishers,Random and Sneaiby 
Havt-street, Bicomsbury. 

Coursing. Painted by Renagle, and engraved 
by Ncholsand black, ed cuted te t'e M. mbers 

of the aifferent Coursing Societies, Ge. Se. by 
the same Publishers. 

Asan attention tu the Fine Arts be- 
comes more general, and a knowledge of 
the principles of pamtng sume what more 
universal, a degree of taste is diifused 
nmong the country gentlemen ; and it 
naturally fullows, that when there isa 
demand ror prints of any particular de- 
sription, they wall be muluphed, and 
numbers excite emulation; the effects 
appear im the engravings of this class, 
lately published, which ave very superior 
indeed tu the vid class of Vally Ho! mis- 
representations, that were wont to de- 
corate the parlours ef our country 
squires. ‘They are engraved ia a inixed 
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manner of dotting and aquatint, and 
ave showy, and suitable furniture-prints 
for the Nimrods and coursers of the 
present ave. 

It is proposed to publish by subscrip- 
thon, early in January, 1808, (to be paid 
Yor on delivery) four plates, representing 
the most celebrated Race-horses of the 
day, with portraits of Chitfuey and Buckle, 
after Chalon, horse-painter to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of York, viz. Sir David, with 
Groom; the property of the Prince. 
Brainuorm, with Groom; the property of 
airthur Shakespeare, esq. Violante, 
with Buckle; the property of Lord Gros- 
venor. Pavillion, with Chiffhey ; the pro- 
perty of Lord Darlington. 

The plates are to be engraved in mez- 
zotinto, by Ward and Einsley, twenty- 
two inches by eighteen. Prints, ten 
shillings and six-pence each or in co- 
jours, one pound one shilling each. 
The names of subscribers are taken by 
Messrs. Boydell and Co. Cheapside, and 
by Mr. Ackermann, Repository of Art, 
Strand, 

Mr. Ackermann, also announces 
a continuation of Bryant’s Rudiments of 
Landscapes in Chalks; this relates to 
perspective, and on the whole, we think 
the whole work bids fair to be the most 
useful, as it is uuquestionably the cheap- 
est,publication that has appeared on this 
subject. 

When Louis XIV. of France went in 


person on a campaign, it was aceon, 
panied with all the pomp and circumstan-. 
of war. Wedo uot mean to allude to 
the selection of his generals, the disc. 
pline of his troops, or the stores with 
which his camp was furnished. No! 
Was a kind of theatrical clangour of see 
which filled the ear, without terrifyine the 
mind. He was usually attended by ali 
the idle retinue of his court, and so rm 
tentive to all the forms, that his amv. 
during his progress, were never ready 
begin their march befure noon; but, a: 
his Majesty went out assured of conguest, 
he had in his suite, historians to record 
his victories, and painters to delineate 
his battles, and draw plans of the cities 
which were destined to surrender to his 
arms, We all know, that he was some- 
times disappointed. In having his heroie 
acts recorded in that pictured language, 
which men of all nations can read, 
Bonaparte seems acting a part somewhat 
similar. Tow far the Emperor Napo- 
leon may experience a similar disap- 
pointment to Lows Le Grand, time wi'! 
shew. In one of the Journals of last 
month; 1s the following curious para- 
graph. 

* They are now executing at the Go 
belins, the admirable picture ot 3. Gros, 
representing the visit of the Emperor to 
the pestiferous hospital at Jaffa. This 
piece of tapestry is destined to ornament 
one of the principal apartments of the 
palace of the Thuilleries.” 











REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Sx Divertimentos for the German Flute, selected 
from the most popular English, Scotch, Weleb, 
Gish, German, and Russian Melodies, with 
Preludes, Rondos, Cadenzas, and double Stops. 
By S. Tay':r, principal Flutist at the Theatre 
Royal Drury-lane, and Haymarket. 5s. 

FENMIESE divertimentos are not only 

well chosen with respect to their 
subjects, but are given in a stvle which 
cannot fail to both please and inprove 
the pupil. The suthor informs us, in the 
advertisement prelixed to his work, that 
many ot his scholars who have practised 
them from the manuscript, “ have inva- 
nably found them to answer the purpose 
for which they were designed.” This 

success he very justly attributes, in a 

evnsiderable degree, to the double slops ; 


which certainly cannot but be improvmz 
to every assiduous practitioner, as well 
as highly gratifying to every auditor ot 
taste. The arrangements are good ; and 
as the embellishments may be either used 
or omitted, every description of amateurs 
may be accommodated. We have t 
add, that the publication is greatly Cai 
culated to regulate the performers es, 
and, consequently, to correct the too sp s 
quent fault among flute-players, that of 
blowing out of tune. ‘These recommen 
dations will, we trust, have considerable 
weight with those attached to the mstrue 
ment for which the present work Is “_ 
tended, and excite an attention that wil 
encourage Mr, Taylor to further effore 


of a sunilar kind. Disixe 
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Devine and Moral Songs, set to Mussc in a@ fa- 
war Style, as Solos, Duettos, and Trias, 
anth an Accompaniment for th: Piano-forte. 
By F. Facobs, Organist of Surry Chapel. 
10s. 6d. 

These hymns, the merits of which we 
promised, in a former number, to point 
‘yutto our musical readers, have made 
their appearance In a style of great neat- 
neseand accuracy. ‘The melodies are, 
in general, very fluwing and easy, and the 
combinations natural and unforced. Mr, 
Jacobs justly claims the praise of having 
ained throughout ata simplicity corre- 
sponding with the cast and object of the 
poetry (Which is trom Dr. Watts), and of 
having suited his accompaniment to the 
limited powers of those juvenile perform- 
ers for whose use the work is chiefly in- 
tended. To the notice of such practi- 
tioners we recommend it; and by such, 
we do not doubt of its being well re- 
ceived, 


Tie Echo, a favourite Rondo for the Piano- 
forte. Compused and inscribed to Miss M. A. 
Hart, by ‘Julian Busby, 15. 6d. 


The subject of this rondo is original 
and attractive. The little embellish- 
ments and variegated turns with which it 
is heightened in its repetitions, together 
with the masterly style of the digressive 
matter, form strung recommendations ; 
hevoud which the juvenile practitioner 
will discover another, that of its being a 
most improving exercise fur the instru- 
inent for which it is written, the execu- 
won being pretty equally distributed be- 
tween the two hands. 


4 Serato fir the Piano-forte. Composed and de- 
dicated to the Duchess of St. Albans, by 
G.E Gri 7”. 5s. 


A few novel and brilliant passages in 
the tirst movement of this piece secm to 
distinguish it trom the cominon sonatas 
of the day; but the subject of the con- 
cluding rondo is so far above mediocrity 
& to have excited our admiration in the 
petusul, Taken in the aggregate, this 
Production, perhaps, wants conduct: bit 
at the same time, it bespoa's sutlicicnt 
SUS to warrant high expectations re- 
“‘pecong Mr, Griutin’s future produc- 


liutis, 


“6 P , 
La mia crude! tiranna,” a favourite Italian 
rth with Variations for the Piano-farte. 
pote and dedicated to Alexander Scott, 
7. by T. Latour, Pianiste tc the Prince of 
WI, < 
aes. 3s, 
Che variations Mr. Latour has given to 


r}, <n! . : 
Ss p€asing and popular Tiatian air, are 
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elegant and ingenious; they are twelve 
in number, yet preserve a distinctive 
character, and succeed each other with- 
out palling the ear. The accoimpane 
ment for the flute (whichis ad ibifum) is 
constructed with much taste and con- 
trivance, and the combined etfect is wor- 
thy the composer's talents and science. 


66 If Truth can fix thy wav'ring Heart,” « fa- 
wcurite Canzonet. Compcond and inscribed te 
the Countess of Antrim, by W. Evance. 18. 
This canzonet is tar from being desti- 

tute of merit; yet we cannot venture to 

predict that it will ever become a tavou- 

rite. It is obviously the production of a 

man of science and judgment, but it is 

deficient in taste, and sweetness of me- 
lody. It possesses the fortiter in re, but 
wants the suaviter in modo, 


Number UH. of aCollection of Haydn's, Mozart's, 
and Beethoven's Sjmphomes in Score. Dedie 
cated tothe Prince of Wales. 8s. 


The present number of this elegant, 
useful, and classical publication contains 
one of Haydu’s popular symphonies in C, 
the score of which ts most neatly and cor- 
rectly given. To those amateurs of fine 
modern composition who are curious in 
the formation of their musical hbraries, 
this work will be ‘| ceptable ; and 
judging by the tv “s which have 
already appeare: but presage 
that it will me ° encourage 
ment it may meet. 


“ Ba'm of Life,” a Glee for ..00 Treblety a 
Tenor, and Bass. Comiposed by F. P. Saloe 
mon, Esg. 13. 6d. 

The soft soothing style of this compo- 
sition is particularly appropriate to the 
words, and will not fail to please the lo- 
vers of delicate vocal melody. Perhaps, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged merit 


“ot the piece, the general effect would 


have been still better, had Mr. Salomon 
broken the uniform fulness of the harmo- 
ny by occasionally dropping some of the 
purts. Aremark, the justness of which we 
rather submit to him than insist upon. 


The Act Synphonies to Adrian and Orrilay as 
performed at the Theatre R yal, Covent-Gar- 
den. Compesed by W. Russe’. 2s. 

We find in these symphonies muc! 
fancy and ingenuity. The passages are 
natural and connected, and, though not 
remarkably novel in themselves, produce, 
by the address of the composer, a some- 
what vew, as well as pleasing, effect ; 
and the pieces form agreeable exercises 


fur the inno-ferte, 
’ « T'Ingano 
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66 LIngarn>.”’ a favourite Ariettz, sung by 
Mrs. saske, at the Ladies Concerts. Comp sseu, 
and respetsa ly inscribed ta Lay Russei, by 
F. B. Ls. od. 

An easy elegance of style pervades this 
little song. ‘Phe execution is simple, yet 
the expressian is just and forcible. Itas 
accompanied with a part for the piano- 
forte, aud, with the aid of that istru- 
ment, will be found an interesting cham- 
ber air. 
of Duett for the Organ, or a Piaro-fo te. 

Inscribed to Wo Ha» per . of Briming 

ham, ty Wauliam Lowogill? of Whiteba- 

Wen. OS. 


‘This duett comprizes two movements, 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 


[Nov. | 


which are written in a familiar pleasay: 

sivle. ‘Tle, are, as LhEY profess ty b 
calculated either for the organ 

pi and will be fou ud, boty 

meiody and combination, much ab ve 

mediverity, 

Address to Healti—ss Nymph, wth thee 5 at ear 


Dawn,” Glee far frur Vio 5. Coinz 
W. Grsiehy Mus. Doc. As. 


Dr. Crotch, in this glee, has added t 
the merit of an agreeable mclody, tha 
of easyand happy wvitadion. Lhe pounits 
are taken up with address, and the cones 
ral eifect evinces the composer's ab ality 
11 this species of vocal composition, 
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of Baxkrerreres and Divipenns announced between the 


20th of September and the 20th of Ociober, exruéed from the London Gazettes 


re 


BANKRUPTCIES, 


(The Silicitars’ names are between Parenileses. ) 
ANDERSON William, Liverpool. (Cogk- 
ett «tve poo 
Adams Jimes, Fore stree-, 
to, Jush lane 

Adams ‘ Darles, bury court, jeweller. 
ferd court 

Askew J -mes and William Wright New Bridge street, 
stra hat inanvfac!: cers, ( Ducktry Tapre sann 

Bloomteid Beniamin,g Upper Nortou treet, Wine mere 
chant. Litand ‘o. Finsbury square 

Browne William ang 'Nunas Age Manchester, linen 
G Aperse E lis. .ursitor strect 


u; hoisterer. 
victualler, (Van.ercom and 


(tasmore Warn- 


Briv ort Gro ge Cavendish stect,painter. (Wilkinson, 
UOxfurd strect 

Blard Cornelius, 'amb street. grocer. (Williams, Up- 
per Jonas stree: 


Bedturad thomas 


Grange Moor, white clothicr. 
Cy, “ss ayosuer 


(Cr S* 


Bia cure’, Muirfeld, ship carpenter. (Crosley, 
tay Sion 

Cartwright Jon 8 Wolverhampton, drugeg Ste iW iba ims, 
~F ‘ S$ gists 

Dray + Anuch Oxford street. linen draper. (Drake, 
Oid Fish street 

Evoms Kies, Merthyr Tydvil, shopkeeper. (Jaines, 
Ofay Ston 

Fearon Isaac, Watling st-eet, dealer and chapman 

ractt, “oud stiecer 

Fitzhervert Per y, Bach, merch ote (Edmund, Lincoin’s 
mn 

Grifin «uyrr, Tooley street, sacking manufacturer. 
Wright, owrae hil 

Gootwin Joho, ehefi ld. carpenter, (38e¢g. Hatton 
parte 

Grugeier ames, Plytnouth wock, Victualler, Bovile, 
New ritue reve 

Hall me tyy North Corney, dealer and chapman, Cruche 
ley and Coe Oiits a’s an 


Hig giradottyuw i liam. Torte: 
cr. ‘unt Surry strect 
Hail i tn, an Liam Dunlop, 


ham court road, ironmone 


Newiastie 


. a upeon-Ty: 
cies sTarhia a very lite. 
-~ a ”~© ha . 
Hou, Jon the youm@r, Cole ae strc ty merchape. 
\* stths ddd Ve petal iatTe 
Hoves btese poe Thaig Das 


ing COKCT. (eerridge, Wood 
Marper Gaius. Mactcan 


A.etander, York, flax-dressers. 


‘ i re 
Hor » Joseph Traae cower William Vickers lames 
ra } ' " ° ' . ‘ . 
A. ads Me : ba Cy, age Pe ”y hives cP 
’ . ie ereits Cgc lvl TUPLES Anke 
. 
Hewhker George. Strand. clor Te (Newinin, Strand 
Jous ‘ . « 4M = stre -vehant. 
Bouse. oc, o er 
J . eph PFwick S 4h is. miller J es. Scd 
furs t “ 
J ’ ij sph ana j 1 2 amis Wick? > aS, TY 
tr ,“ an Lao 4 sj ‘ » 
Kei Newhig 
é . cw. ¢c ul “yy i ' Gfaper. 
* e cl ic c 
Ken u ° c r, and Jor Ke: Ythe younrer 
N @#. 4c, b WALT ae . (ie oer “w & } 
Jeu ; we we 


Lane Samuel Wen'worth, Davis street, 

Burtuou and Greenwood, Menuchester ‘quare 

Lloyd John iverpoul, brewer. (Winal., Bedford row 

Lawton Samuel, Grappin Hall butcher. (indie, eed. 
ford row 


coach maker, 


Lippard Jameg. Veptfurd, cheesemonger.  (Magnel, 
Warwick square . 
Lewis Wiiham. pond Street, linen draper. Westons, 


Fenchurch street 


Marris Robert, Luuth, money scrivener. (Leigh, ars 


Mason »ricge street 
Mander Wiliam bursiem, linen drapers (Orchard, 
Hatton garden : 
Macvonsgh Owen, Albany lavern, victualler, (Wintty 


Temple 

Partridse. Williom, Exeter, surge maker. 
Cu. Lincoln s inn 

Price Diniel, Whitcombe 
Dean street ; 

Vring © Edward Selby, Neweastle-upen-Tyne, master, 
(Fic xney, Chancery jane 

Perkins jonny and Gecrge — ethill. © xford 
drapers. eurner, Edward street 

Potter james, high Holborn, Daker. 
street oad 

Radciiite, William, and Thumas Ross, ‘Stockport, cottcm 
maputacturers. ‘tLangard and Co pear >t ckport 

Richardson John Somerset street, mathematica Ip true 
ment Maker. -Faicon, Temple 

Smerdoun  .harles., and Bewmamin Penn, Liverpodly reg 
Bist. ( Biacksto ck. Pow try 


(Williams ane 
Street carpenter. (Woo, 
street. Wo lea 


(Bickett, Bross 


Smith leter, Liserpoocly v! ctualler. (Parr and Co. L 
verpool ao 
Spratt stephen, Mencham, milier. (Bromley aud 


foray’s inn 
Smith Wituam 
sce t 
Samuc s Emanuel Isaac, Prescot street, 
ard, Jewry street 


Plymouth, silversmith. (Puor, Aytes 


merchant. (How 


Topl..m” }homas, Manch ster, merchant. (Jackson, 
Temp ne 
Towns 0 john, Plymouth dock, batter. (Sweet, 7°™m 


. res 
Webbd Samuci, Bcthual green, tallow chaudicr- 
si ford’s an ; sie 
Washington El:zabeth ond Georee Curre) ne ster, m 
ners Meddowcott and Cu. Gray s . 
Wilson Michael, No weastie upon: Tyne, split mere 


(atkinson, Chance y Jane 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 
Anstie Jobn,g Devizes, clothier, Oct der 33 + oni 
Athi on KRichate Henry Wat s, and ih . 
Fenchurch street wine mt rc has ts, ove —_ es 
Arborim James, Hart street, wine me Chasity aoe aval 
Appiecon ocnry, and J 1 Appieton, Fer church & 
merchants, Now. 14, Miia 
Alic. Reuben, High Wyc 
Adem» Robert scuthainptoa, ship but 
Anderson aAlexancer. aod David Rover U0, 
steeet. Merchants, Nov if 


curriercs, Nov. 14 
der, Oct 29 . 
qoer 


Baccuck Neaic, t Kore . anutiiecary, Oct eS eet, NO 
biishen Wogan, Fleet market, cheset 
vember § ber 36 
Bates Menjamin. sherringham shopkeepers Oct nomen 
biew or Wiusam. Gaics Pod wialis, ther 
Kali Jutn. dathusert ensineer November 4 final 
bray shaw Thomas, York, grocer, Usovber 28, oa 
)s 1 ’ shy puomnes 
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nse.d Charles Liverpool p rte | 3 
¢ J ’ 0 r brewer, Mctoe Mas ”" William, Notting i lum 
aes Mm, pio ser. Oce phere 
‘8 ?? 
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, por er. Wal TAM, Broad street. merchan’, November 17 ely John. Partiament street surgeen 

Bagshaw Jimes otter. savare gard iSq corn factor No: ~, Michael, Piccadilly, u note . ‘s Noverrher 1% 
. ' ber zg. Hel . ae > i4 a meiehant, ‘ vom- 

Buin George ristol. chymist. October 27 Mercer Henry. and Jos ph F 

October 76 » orshaw, Liverpool, merchant t 
cre? ée 
7 


wm. Puroival sana court, p sme ° 
s mi cuurt, pranrer, Noe Martin henty, Crescent me 
: ' sce". f rct ane, Noy — 
stamford, ironmoungers, November s Mann Robert, Huggin lane. w areh wonaner £6 
al 7 Nead Benjamin, tie younyge 8 cina, December 6 
*t Richard Samuel, Hor ite _— tuber 20 Big Bridgewater, Ciyur, OC 
ch Houndsditch, hatter, Decem- New:-on Samue, Manchest iid 
u ’ ches, er, cory factor ” . 
4 actor, October 7; 


Ferran Ae dain sb 
> rm’ Cr *ée final 
Bromhcad Wanutam 


Be: 
her i 
’ , *: 4 
| att “i 1 ” stein: tindiatiins Weeadbied tail —— Francis Giceon, Pontefract, merc! 
y nap, vecember 3 , 2 tn ee 
. Bree Georee, heshu tierocer December t. final Fa Wiliam, Felshim, shopk eper, Octol ! 
aa . . * e » ' = | 
Kenaineion greens siuck brokery Noe cane T mas, Deal, grocer. Nove aber oa eee 4 
homas, Gyodge street, tay rm Novembe ; 
J Py Te) wer 1y, 


Barce** | Quinad- 
rme 7 
Boorman funn, Headcorn, timber merchant, N awa 
sant, November Pu dy Wiliam, Mark lane, brok 
7 7 Xg » broker, N¢ ' ; 
Pa e James, Needham ‘“tarket, hey eeser nag ¢ 7 
ctaber °6 nal 





; 
% hut 
t Burcher Wiliam, © er ; 
4 secre gs Chapel street carpenter, November 7 Prive 
hs Op ard pert, Liverpool, merchant. » vember 2 shay ated Juhu, Wardour street, upholst 
: C ’ ” 1, eanbury, mrahman, Octuber +7 ’ Pa) faal street, Upholsterer, Novernber oJ, 
ied baward warparet st : _ aimer yhn Pt. ¢ . « 
« ber 24 ’ bea street, carpenter, Noveme her J Ng Thavies inu, money scrivenery Novem 
° ‘ ae 
' CG: to john, Hilbeck hall, cotton spipner bees Parke John, and Preston Fryer Var q 
) ber 2% e Noveme Chants, November jo ) arke, Manchester, mere 
Clarkson Eligacet Rens? " iilendiee ae 
oe a: of ee ae tne te a ee ee as 
Clarke Jol . by jers, Decembd.r § y immer Wiliam, Ormskirk ir k alter, November 19 
- Fike Joh paints rourh grocer. November Riddell Anarew, and Robert & cepery October 23 
> apman I ha, via tin s iaie. dry salter, Dee ie ee R ber to toded, Boroughy Novem: 
rewett Henry, ‘Sianshe . ter, Meeemoe we ls 
her 60 ys stieid strect. viccuatler, Nuvem-  Reas ke Loy green, Mariners November 7 
Yewdn- oe ; amin, the younger, Bridpewater, : 
[ nty Senjamin the eldery Lichfield street vember 3 ) eer, Sridpewater, taylor, Nae 
deal ry Novem_er 7, cnal et, horse Rob rtson Alexander °] 
Deron oenjamin, Orange street. pastry , vers » Castic Court, m reha.t, Dece 
17 fin pastry cook, Nouven be : “* ce@Me 
Dix “3a . ember Raine Fhomis, and George M 
i ’ hom ’ . . F _ : b ac«e sre , ’ 
ber 17 1a8y Goda'miag, timber merchant, Novem- Richardvon Witham. | 9 ¥o Grecowich, thip 
Debrett ae son Witham, Wrotha pe 
Dav 4 2 ag A yg fiily. baok eller, Decemb r § Swit Wi iiainy Sun street, see — pe “~ ery Sers 
18 Core lip, and A ike el nna ‘ua ERERCS oveniber 
uathen iatiien 'F - 4 A uthos Mackie, Philpot lare PO al . : ’ chiber 10, 
Ellis € ‘ aint ovember sg. fina ? t Re dward ..ildere Frank r a4 
lis Charies _— : , bank roce ‘1 . 
her Hucknal -unther Huthwaie. grocer, Oct S ony » Grocer, November iM . 
zt . t + Octoe pears Wolli , ; 
Bievd William. «nd Wale ay ope be er Rood Jane, fish salesman November ; 
show dnet alter hillips, Lainbeth row, le vs . reveric Charles Aucgustu e 7 
Emntt J >. ae November 7 4 a Uctuber 23, Anal AUCUTUS, VSVISES, COCR, 
nOL enry, Tames Brow Stokes Wall 
eit 3 owne,. an neie B: > tiiam, Old Bro. —_— . 
Sn ‘J weyy Merchantsy Decemoer “ a Browne, ber 10 Brod street, merchant, Noveme 
rev heat Frans, Caonot . ‘nite Stone Isaac, and Pars 
vember ton ostreety Conrectioner, N Seana seinen go Custance, Great ¥ 3 
Fos'r >a a tlm tim apie Stans: . October 28 ' Yarmouthy stipe 
. , c} oa impson Wail ‘lem . 
te ‘s Francis, Slacks a eye October 20 mith } Mog Wale nagar s lant, merchant, December g 
eli Wall am st maid slrece rugpist Nove sh - ’ . vwiver a.° “An hosier N . ' 
» ot. Matuns jan : moder ro Suwiey R _ husicr, November 3 
nn, — Cy tay’ wcoard, any John Cole  Seioate 
Fish _* itl ’ yp oryg November 7, “ November 3 John Coles, Kuowies, cora factors, 
“sit iham,. Cambridge. wuolle vpherd Chomus, Rumfi 
Fanner Matthew, and w ems aie oraper, Decem*er t Spencer conenh. % tr ests A payee December 12 
' homers. Octuber < alluaam oirch, -‘anchester, sta- Tredyold” Witham ap! sw Miilssmilier, October so 
letc:her George ee 4 sam, Souchumpteu, taiow 5 
ber § a Worksopp deaie: and chapman. Decem eiieee 4 P yw changler, Octa- 
ond : aa her omas. Trowbridr — 
Fernhead james, M anchest _— Thompson Willtat rowbridge. Erucer, Ucraber 29, final 
bert: nchest fr, alehuuse keeper, Novern Ton a! iam, Manches'er grocer, Oc.o > ; 
me - 4 . Vac 
Greatrex ‘harles, Sute ; 7 =A 500 Richard, Leek, Linen draper Deceu A. 
C Mia + tron Coldneld, broker, October 24 Fg asa John, Ma den lane, w avers Derem er “2 ery 
cy Absalom, Fl Sila Ss Serjammy anc James rsdai'e he y ' 
‘om, Fleet street ’ : Yueen sticet dae, the younse 
Gil Thomas the elder, Lambeth, hog be November 7 Travan Willie Charies, Bic —, = ° 
- Shyer) v. > fet t : > r “ 
ver 24 » Lambeth, log butcher, No-eme vember +, am Charles, Nichotas lane, mercRant, go 
C aiden John. Berry st. Ed Vetcn fot a _— 
pardner Frankha Assan emu ids draper, oct ber ‘9 Wyat: Io ; pn orec yard, grocer, november 7, frol ; 
Greaves joseph. the Prato par er. December $ peed? Son rat ame, Wifiam Pidcock Frances. Lathh*el . 
Cite Ot er. Walworth, iu ance broker o<— Stuw, callico puters, Uctoe ( 
een Th mas Mode , Walford 2 . ’ | ‘7 
Gitchs Frederic, aimee the gerne November 14 be a, ymin, Red Lion square, apothecary, Hovem- 4 
Queer “an id dneedie street, apotnccary,No- Wright John, Farms, near W + 
eury., Warmi ; : sin — em, Curnm tactor =? ’ 
h ron mington linen dv ; - b r20 Vig Uctt- gE 
wih biiam. the y s n draper. November Wailtor ‘ , : 
sl ! ounge is aiford Kichard Chester, porter : 
H le ja er 29 y 4 “cr I rumMpington, i.m-— bu; ner, Wiison j sent "ete hoster, port re\ver. Octo er e 
yee James, and J Wil! Phage acer { amoreiia maker, novembde ; 
nt ohn Chad ™ - 1! 1 ort ames a te : : , wemorr io 
H - mg he. wicks Manchester, dyers,Oc- Warner Jrotn E a? ETO ee See 0 iy 
: pd at Jan Vander, Bury c White “, aan 3 f an , — ? h uowemDer 14, Mines i 
vemnb 57 ourt, merchant, Nc W 3, eCrourh. babordasher november > Ae) 
ech P 9 *¥O- wis Jame Pud _ ae, c ‘ 
Chis m i li = ms > eens een patie, mechant Dec: m! e 
h wel Walla am Greenock, ma iner, Decem a iba. J ICE ID 
fi iM, Billingsgat == r, December 12 Wakereld John, Bouver 
_ “ ate, Mercenait, November ty vember 4 » Bouverie street, wine merchant, ie 
. john, Exer . r ce 
Mite ; crer, merc J Witty rravcis dj ree? 
+ Ren Aili m, “tai ‘hanty November 4 ed Adam, Greet Earl street, ironmongcer 
Soke osephy ar gee corn dealer, November 9 Wh Ov nor ¢$ . 
oe Mills ; ' er | atele ha, BR “de ates : 
tite Seenae 7 lam Jonesy Liverpoul, grocers, ler J » Rankside, colour manufaccurer, Deceme 
beeee net Painswick ¢’ Woolliscroft Kobert 
Jock M. “t dam Strang pee October 30. final ter. cotte “" ne = Wi'liun Woollscroft, Manciese 
vA atthe wOokseilier Ne . : > lind sweet mufacturers, Novem'’ct 
. ew, Ge Tree str . weimber 4 Wain ames ‘ - s + 
4 me Wil tang me knee tg psc November 7 Me earl  aaacete AE wadsiile abl street, face 
wealers. Octuner sf are ews J 5 ae ~ novemre 
J yet Walliam on ; 20. fnal sy Manchester, corn ner Joseph. Walbrook, merchant, mover her 8 
Miths ; and “Wiliam Batct . . 4 jams Walinam, ad ‘ae, victuaie . . 
Krip co Nov ipbe % tcheior, Bristol, siiver- Wild john and Wollacn - ee re b r ers 
Kone san, tems Tunbridge W ners, Uctuber 7 imitate Capulg Cuttun Spine 
“6 “@uiuel ridge Wells b . ' mers, Uctuber 7 Pras 
lee } a e » Gloucester, shapkee anker, November to Wilcon \-eorge ind Eeward Dixe . 
Behn Ply Ma ichester, 1 a eeper, October so, fina ticians 1 ain . ae Dixey, Wirdrode piace, Op- 
+2 * 80t Samue sesch die spn chant, Novemb ? at) ber - 
Lawson } bv ‘9 Laverpoul, thnber § - af 24 Whi ead “Nila, Wisham Holliday. a Her 
bomas, Lau nerchant. October 2 ther, Mancl 4 erry Mar- 
gcr 36 ’ auedsler D 2 + , teat 19 sO Brel che ¢ mercha 5 ‘ 4 ,er d ] 
? Sparat Meschant Novel Wiike * ’ er qofipat 
auty ACYCMI- jike, Christian Jotn Adata, Cuseman sirtet, mM hant 
november 24 final , . See cre nD Ns 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 


Fa the public and privale Practice of one of the Physicians of the Finsbu 
Jsrau the Wth of September lo the 20th of October, 


ry Dispenser, 
‘ 


ie 


PETEYSIS eee 

ee ee Sr ae 
Dyspnea 22. 2-2 eee eee reese jens 2 
Bettas . 45. see ceseoceseeeosess FO 
Dys PM -650 6600 bes Oe6O —— a 
MensnetehGs « ccoccctccecesoseeoos 8 
Blgnorrhagia 2 eee cence cree tere aces 9 
Leucorrhaa cccccccccccescc esse cece 2 
Poilepsia . 2c. ee eee en cece eee ee eeee I 
FA VSted id cece eee ee ener ener ee ce eees 3 
“PVPNUS 22. e wees cores seer eee eens 6 
Bor's Cuturne! .ccccccccccccccc cece 17 
Morbi Infantiles ..-- ccc-cccecsccce Sl 


fa the lit pretatery to this Report, 
pulmonary consumption, mm Consequence 
oF the temporary absence of any paiti- 
cular epidemic, holds amore than usually 
rromipent and distinguished rank, 

Phihysis, however, Is a discase of no 
individual season; but is attached alike 
to all the stages and the Vari0us VICISsl- 
tudes of the year. 

There is no sign of the zodiac which 
excinpts us from this calamity. 

Glaving illustrations nave recently oc- 

urred to the Reporter, of the tatal tolly 
of delay, iu the employment of the means 
wecessary for preventing the attack, or 
arreting the progress, Oi the nest tormi- 
dable foe that we have to our physical 
eonstitution. 

The imperte¢r fo'vs of Gas malady 
may be annihilated 1 the wonb.—— 
Hut after it bas been veghventiy allowed 
ro acquire a more entire formation and 
a further development, there is danger 
that the infant flercules may prove tuo 
powertul for at least ordinary resistance 
or counteraction, 

"Lhe other day, a Lady, under the Re- 
porter’s care, observed, * That she should 
be very well, only tor hier cough.”-—The 
importance ot that word “on! ) - she did 
not, nor do the orld im general, sutti- 
Centiv appreciate, 

The sound of a cough, in the phthyst- 
eallv dispo cd, ought to strike wypon the 


. } ’ . . 
catritas a foarhul dove boding oft the funecre al 


- 


Larype ded breathing, even m the slieht- 
est degrec, tsa svinptom of perhaps still 
Thre HARUN E aspect, 

Any obstack to, or restraint upon, the 
free sweep and tur plav ot the lungs, 
either notices their actual, or menaces 
thu it approaching, laceration. 

ft the machinery of respiration have 
Tre STE} } | htude Ul UV Tul ot OV CunciUts 


- 


in the cavity of the thoracic chee. 
cannot tail to be injured, mM the sie 
manner as a body would be mutilated. 
deformed, by bemg cramined into any 
other chest, which is not tully co 
surate to its size, 

The person who breathes with laboy; 
will seldom breathe lone: * unless the 
obstructions to the perfocmance of th 
esscnual function are speedily de 
and hastily and radically removed, 

Pain in the side, nocturnal or matiy 
perspirations, the crimson circle of hecti 
a gradually, sometimes hastily, advanci ; 
emaciation and debility, are subsequent 
pages in this volume of disease:—a volume 
Which is seldom inspected, or at least. 
not carefully perused, until the last chap. 
ter of it is drawn near towards its layeu- 
table conclusion. 

If we conquer this disease, we must 
attack it on the threshold. 

** De toutes choses les naissances sont 
foibles et tendres. Pourtant fuut-il avoir 
les yeux ouverts aut commencemens, Car 
comme alors cu sa petitesse on ne de- 
couvre pas le danger,—quand il est 
accru, on n’en découvre plus le rmede.” 
Mon atone. 

The rage for the coast, has, in conse- 
quence of the approach of winter, for 
the present, ina great measure subsided. 
This is an unfortunate passion for those 
who have any phthysical propensity.— 
These excursions a hectical patient can- 
not Lear, without an important degree 
of injury or risk. 

The shocks of immersion in the sea 
must be particularly perilous to a young 
person who has any pulmonary irritation, 
or is afflicted with general debihty. 

‘The cemeteries of almost every water- 
ing-place, are uncommonly aud even I 
decently crowded with sepulchral moni 
ments of melancholy misunderstanding, 
with regard to the cause, character, and 
suitatle management of this disease. 

Vor consumption, home is the best 


—_—-—= 
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A 
tected, 


* The exception to this general rule seems 
to occur in cases of spasmodic asthma. re 
a much-valued friend, who is occ#sion.-+) 
eRicted with this comp!aint, the Reporters 
in consequence of an application from one ot 
the offices of insurance, not long since, cone 
scientious!y gave a favourable certificate wis 
regard tu the security and probable longitu’s 
of his lite. 
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hospital, and the most effectual remedy 


sTepOsee ere 
se ol miserable farce is exhibited 


‘y the etiquette of sending a cast-oil pa- 
went, atter his faith, his fortune, and his 
came, have been well nigh exhausted, to 
he empirical fyuntains in the vicinity 
of Bristol; where the undermined and 
rumbling tabric of his constitution mity 
quietly moulider aw ay, out of the sight ot 
af se professional attendants or advisers, 
who anticipated, and were conscious of 
Leing no longer able to avert, or re- 
tad, the period of its inevitable de- 
’ ction. F 

+ ‘* The great King of Prussia said of his 
own treatment of Voltaire, that his way was, 
tv suck the orange, and throw away the rind. 





State of Public Affurs in Ocicder. ong 


Clitton may be recarded merele as a 
fashionable asylum tor the dying ; st) atitie 
chamber to the gvrave; where miserable 
emry cuts from home, pilerius to a laud 
of dattering but faithless promise, nearly 
lifeless and sctui-trausparent  spectres, 
nay be seen waiting upon the brink of 
this, fur their passport to another shore. 

Juunn Reap. 
Grenville-street, Brunswich-sguare, 


October 26. 1807. 





Thus, do not medical practitioners elsewhere 
squeeze as long and as hard as they can, and 
then toss the patient, all skin and boxc, to 
a watering place correspondent, to be wrung 
to the very dregs?” 








STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN OCTOBER. 


Containing official and authentic Documents. 


- a — 


DENMARK. 

N the Oth instant a Royal Ordi- 

nauce, dated trom the Palace of 
Coldmighaus, was published, relative to 
the conduct to be observed with respect 
to the subjects of Great Britain, and the 
public property which may. be detained. 
by this ordinance, a committee is ap- 
poiuted to meet in the city of Altona, 
lor the examination of all bills of exe 
cuange drawn or indorsed by British sub- 
fects, in order to determine whether the 
said bills be English property or not, 

On the 14th, another ordinance was 
published, relative to the privateers, and 
tae establishment of Courts of Adjudi- 
cauun of Prizes, These courts are to 
ve established at Flensburg, Altona, 


aud other places, “As inthis ordinauce, 


the principle that “ tree ships make free 
Lmds,” Is laid dawn as not to be des 
varted from, the privateers are. strictly 
lurbidden to bring in any ships, either 
of trendly or neutral nations, let the car- 
~? appertain to whom it may, if the 
“D> papers are fuund to be recular, 
and she be not loaded with contraband 
- —— destined for zn English port. As 
_iree ships make free goods, so on the 
se sl hand, the principle, that an “ ene- 
hi > ships make enemy’s goods,” is 
‘Kewise to be acted on, unless it can 
malistactorily be shewn the cargo is neue 
“property, and was ov board befure 
bing fUMUChcement of the war. 


PRUSSIA, 

An Interdict of British Commerce bas taten place 
in Prussia as will appear by the follwing 
Proclamaticn issued at Memel. 

It is hereby made known to all merchants 
of this place that in pursuance of the peace 
concluded at ‘Vilsit, between Prussia acd 
Frince, notonly all Prussian ports shall be 
shut against English ships, but that also aif 
trade and commerce between Prussia and Enz- 
Jand mustcease. 

Hitherto they could only be shut in a pri- 
vate manner, because several Prussizn ships 
were lying in English ports, and it became 
therefore necessary to preserve them, and be- 
cause several other vessels, laden with provi- 
sions, unavoidably required for this country, 
were stillat sea. These obstacles being now 
removed, we hereby publicly make known by 
his Royal Majesty’s command, that tuis poity 
in common with all other Prussian harbours, 
are shut against all ships which are Englisia 
or belonging to any indivual of the English 
nation: that under no circumstances and no 
pretences whatsoever, an HEnglish ship, or 
evena neutral bottom, commyg trom English 
ports or English colonies, shall be admiutred 
in the ports of this country 5 and that no pers 
son shail be permitted, on pein of the goods 
being confiscated, and other severe punishe 
mect inflicted, to send goods trom this place 
to any English port or English colonies, or 
to order them to be sent to this port—in short 
that no navigation or trade with England or 
the English colonies shall be permitted either 
in English or neutral bottoms. Now whereas 
the strict observance and execution of this 
point stipulated intie teeaty of Tilt between 

France, 
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France and Prussia, has been erjoined to us 
by his Royal Majesty in the mozt rigorous 
manner, and on pain of being dismissed trom 
our offices, and other severe punishments; 
thereiore, we have strictly directed and ine 
structed all our suborcinate oihcers carefully 
to watch over al! cases of transgression, and 
as Ssoun as wny such cases snall happen and 
take place, immediately tc repeitthem to us. 

While we thus give the public mice on 
the said subject, we at the same time 
and wain all merchants of this piace not to 
render themscives guilty of a contravcitiion, 
which trom the measures we have adopted 
will certainly be discovered, and not to expose 
themselves, on account of a small iilicit: pros 
fit, to the coniiscations ot their gous, and 
ether severe crimina putishments. 
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Llenel, deft ‘ 2, List iv. 
PORTUGAT., 


On the doth ot Sc pre mber nothing cer- 
tain was huown respecting the face of 
Portugal; but there appeared grouud to 
suspect that a compromise liad taken 
piace, and that Portugal had purchased 
a litte longer re pite trom the destruc- 
tion which finally awartsat. The toll we 
ie were among the particulars collected 
from the Lisboa Marl, wloich tirow a 
heb! upon the present state of affairs on 
Portugal, “The people (say these let- 
ters) continve mm the most alarming state 
Never was the fate of a 
' seriously at stake. The 
Prence Recent had resolved, should Buo- 
hiaparte put his threat of invusi n inte 
execution, to embark tour the Hrazils, 
rather than to submit to bis demands, 
Most of = 
with the @ 


of DUSpie lise, 
COUUTTV mele 


ships are ccttiig r ready 
atest expecilion ever known 
an that ceataiien. 

Lise Walsingham packet lett the Ta- 
gus, and arrived, aiter a seven davs pus 
suse, at Folmouth, the 16th of Getue 
ber ‘The Prince Regent, it is said. ree 
mavned tim im his resolution, rather to 
withdraw to the Brazils, than subont to 
tie demands of Franec. ‘Lhe tollowing 
noice had Leen sent to ihe British 
factory: 


“© Sirn-—As one of the committee. I have 


it in charve to imorm you of a commun‘ea- 
tion mace yesterday by the consul, the sub- 
stance of which is. er French minis ter 


and Svanish ambas 


Tnunced thei 
Mi ch 


ador have absclutedy dee 
Pass.orts ; In Consequence of 
that British subjects 


renaring 
: t 


itis presumed 
have no time to lese in P 
nm te orparture, and securng 
As the British vesse's here ace 
paced, the consul pro; 
a cis empowered to take aff the ah 
but be wants 


tor their im- 
their effects. 
alre 
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required, and each member of the comm; 
is commissioned to make enquiry toth, 
pore oi aC: rtain number of member rp 
factory. You ire one of those fam ty ne 
enquiry ef, and theresore J ¢ beg vou wi) 
ne know a> SOON as yOu can, whe quaniity 
tonnage you want. Phe consul saig t 
there is a brie Of War going i 
morrow, and trat he wiil jurware 
that may be sent to his house tod ay 

aepte <7, 1807, ‘Your 3 &c.” 

Private letters down to the 80th cop. 
tradict the previous reports of Port 
having succeeded im obtaiiing a res} 
trom France. It issaid, that on the south b, 
positive iiformation had been received 
at Liston that tue French wore in tull 
march tor Portugal, trom Bayeane, 
The British factory and subjects were 
thrown into the greatest cousteruatin, 
having been but atew days betore as. 
sured that British property in Portugal 
Was }) erlec tly secure, 

The French and Spanish ministers 
had obtained their passports, and woe 
expected to leave Lisbon in a day or 
two. The convoy for Engiand, was still 
lying in the Tagus, but so tull of cotton, 
&c. that there was no reom for en 
barking the families, much less the pro 
perty of the British residents at Lisbon, 
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MEBITERRANEAN. 

Dispatches have arrived from Rear. 
Admiral Purvis, who succeeded to the 
command of the fleet otf Cadiz, atter 
the departure « of Aduural Colhi ny wood. 
The Serapis sailed from Malta on the 
25d of August, and trom Gibraltar on 
the 21st of September. The papers 
received by this conveyance, give a 
favourable account ot the situation ot 
our troops im Alexandiia. They con- 
tinue there unmolested, healthy, and 
amply sunphed with fresh provisions. 
Some of the Mameluke Chiets bad come 
down trom Upper Egyp st and negocitions 
were carrying on between them and the 
British Commandani, the issue of which 
Was caxpeck d to prove favourable. The 
Gibraltar P apers contradict the report . 
the Ops mish troops in the nel rhbourhout 
hav ne re ceived orders to hold th emselves 
in readiness to proc ecd to PForiue zal 
“ Nothing,” they add, ** cau be more 
contradictory than the accounts re ceived 
respecting the airs « 
bemg pes sitively —_ 
lediy to exc ude 


from Spain, 
Portugal, it 


by Some, that she ts deci rhers, 

Ws fic om he +? harbou: ‘S. and by 0) es 

that she his iS pt urebiuas ed, “with a hare 
conunullg 


of Meh ey the yermmission ( t 
3 ”__ Ali the acc ste 


‘| urhe) rce 
present 


Neutial a litt! e lon ver. 
received at Gibraltar trom 
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sont that empire in a complete state 
| No vestige of regular go- 
vernment remains in that unhappy 
country. The Janissaries call arbitrarily 
wpon the Treasurer for sums of money; 
they dismiss the munisters, recall the 
hie agents in the provinces, murder 
them, appoint others, and, in short, 
have laid aside the new emperor, wh se 
authority has, to all intents and pur- 
poses, devolved upon a_ private of their 
corps, who calls himselt Mustapha 
Cavac, from the name of the castle, 
near which the revolution broke out. 

TURKEY. 

The Moniteur of the 17th of Septem- 
ber, contains the treaty for an armistice 
between Russia and the Ottoman Porte, 
eoncluded under the mediation of 
France, and signed by the respective 
raegociators on the 24th of August, at 
the Castle of Slobisia. The first ar- 
tide stipulates for the immediate cessa- 
aon of hostilities. According to the 
s«wond, Russia and the Porte, mnme- 


ot anarchy. 


diately after the signing of the armistice, 
are to send euvoys to negociate a treaty 
of peace as soon as possible; and in 
case this should mot take place, hostili- 
ties sre net to be resumed before the 
21st March, 1808. The third arti- 
cle stipulates for the evacuation of 
Wallachia and Moldavia by the Russian 
and ‘Turkish troops, The fourth arti« 
cie relates to the evacuation of the 
island of Tenedos, and all other places 
in the Archipelago, in possession of the 
Russians. The Russian ships of war 
are to return to their own ports, and 
leave the Dardanelles, and the mouth 
of the Swune, entirely free and open. 
By the sixth article, all the prisoners 
of war, and the slaves of both sexes, are 
to be given up without ransom, the Mus- 
sulmen only accepted who may choose 
to become Christians; the same is to 
be understood of the Russians, who 
may have become Mahomctans. The 
ratifications were to be exchanged ia 
the course of a week. 
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THE new additional building at the south 
_ end of the Court of Justice in the Old 
Bailey, will be attended with considerable 
sonvenience. Hitherto witnesses and others 
have been compelled to wait in the Old Press 
Yard till called upon. The new building 
contains on the basement ftory a large con- 
venient hall for this purpose, the ceiling of 
Wich is supported by two rows of fluted 
Doric pillars, and which will be the chief 
tatrance in future. A separate entrance is 
Provided for the judges, tor whose conve- 
Mience, adove the new hall, there are seve- 
ral apartments, lighted from the top. There 
'S also a new chamber for contarning the 
records of this court, built in a subdftantial 
Manner, and secure from fire. 

The gentlemen enzazed in forming the 
enevolent institution, The Female Peni- 
tentiary, have taken a commodious house in 
igs nen which is peculiuly calculated 

‘© purposes of that charity. 
lhe establishment of a new Dock-yard and 
“spot tor the Royal Navy, which has long 
a contemplation, is now about to be 
Ratio Government, itis saidy are at pre- 
ae clating with Mr. Wadman. for the 

“ose Of his estate at Nerthfleet, as that 
hdl ee to afford the most favourable 
Pp: or the excavation of docks, and the 
-,, . Manding grounds for erecting bat- 
opittans their protection; while the depth 
‘fr in the river at that place, will pre- 

©“ sheonveniences that are expericaced 
wesNTULY Mac. No, 163. 


~ t Vi 4 


y nro, 


©. tie 


from the want of it at Woolwich and Depte 
ford. 

A dreadful accident happened at Sadler's 
Weils Theatre, on Thursday evening, the 
r5tn of October, immediately preceding the 
curtain being let down to prepare for the water 
scene inthe Ocean Fiend. A quarrel took 
place in the pit, and some people cricd out, 
“4 firbt!” which was mistaken for a cry of 
6 Fire!’ Yt was a benefit night, and the 
house was crowded 3 every part instantly be- 
came a scene of terror and contusion; the 
people ion the gallery, pit, and boxes, eagerly 
pressed forward to the doors, for the purpose 


-ef getting out, but were not able to accome 


plish their intentions in time to answer their 
impatience. ‘The pressure was dreadful ; and 
those next to the avenues were thrown down 
and run over by those immediately behind, 
without distinction of ave or sex. Or those 
quite in the rear, come became desperatey 
and threw themselves from the galicry into 
the pit, and from the boxes upon the stage. 
At the outside of the theatre the scene was 
not le:s dreadful; at every door and avenue 
might be seen people dragged owt, whose 
strencth was exhausted, only just Seing able 
to gain the pa:sage, or being forced forward 
by the crowd, but unable to escape v3 theme 
selves. Sixteen hundred persons were in the 
house, and we lament to say that eighteens 
were troaden to dzath. The managers of the 
theatre, and the performers, were eager CO 
asture the audience that the alarm was en- 
3 F trely 
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tirely false, and that there was no fire; but 


not 


hing could restore confidence to the pcople 


in the gallery, who forced their way through 
the sides into the house, and down the pri- 


vat 


e passages. Medical assistance was called 


in from all quarters; and by the exertions of 
the professional gentlemen, many persons 
wasc relieved, and some restored to life. Two 


me 
cus 


n and two women have been taken into 
tody as principal promoters of this cala- 


mity, and are now in confinement to take 
their trials, on an indictment to be preferred 


by 
It 

cer 
thi 


the managers of the theatre, for a riot. 
is an act of justice to every person con- 
ned with the theatre, in saying, that no- 
ng was left undone, on their parts, to pre- 


vent confusion and mischief; and when the 
dreadful result was ascertained, all that could 


be 
sor 


done in procuring medical aid, was re- 
ted to with a promptitude of exertion 


that entitles them to the thanks of the 
survivors.——The following is a list of the 
unfortunaie sullerers : 

1. John Labdon, aged 20, of Bell-yard, 


3 
4 


5 


‘Temple-bar, 

. Rebecca Ling, of Bridge-court, West- 
Ininster. 

. Edward Bland, aged 28, of Bear-street, 
Leicester fields. 

. Jolin Greenwood, King-street, Moxton- 
square. 


. Sarah Chalkeley, of No. 24, Oxford-road. 


6. Rhoda Wall, aged 16, of the Crooked 


/ 


8 


Billet, Hoxton. 
. Mary Evans, Market-street, Shoreditch. 
. Caroline Terrill, Plough-street, White- 
chapel. 


+ William Pinks, aged 17, of Hoxton- 


lO 
il 
12 


93. 


14 


market, 
. James Phelliston, aged 30, Pentonville. 
. Edward Clements, aged 13, Battle-bridge. 
» Benjamin Price, aged 12, of No. 23, 
Lime-street. 
James Groves, a servant with Mr, Tay- 
lor, Hox‘on square. 
. Elizabeth Margaret Ward, Plum-street, 
Bloomsbury. 
. Lydia-Carr, No. 23, Peerless-pool, City 
Road. 
John Ward, aged 16, Glasshouse-yard, 
Goswell-street. 


7. Charles Judd, aged 20, of Artillery-lane, 


Bishopsgate-street. 


15. Rebecca Saunders, 9 years old, of No. 12, 


Draper’s-buildings, London-wall. 
. MARRIED. 


George Scott, esq. of Hammersmith, to 
Miss Stoe, only daughter of Harry S. esq. 
secretary to the South-Sea Company. 

George Green, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


b 
fic 


MM 


Miss Catherine Wilson, of Baker-stiect, 
jest daughter of Harry W. efg. 

af . 4 ? ya@r c 

At ¢ lapham, Fd ward Rogers, esq. of the 
idcle Temple, barrister at law, to Miss 


Wollt, eldest daughter of George W. esq. of 
Ral 


ham-house, Surrey. 


Capt. Henry Evans, to Mrs. Leith, widow 
tac bate Capt, L. of the toth regiment, 
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James Gibbon, esq. of Adam. street, Ade’. 
phi, to Miss Mary Duff, daughter of Liey, 
nant-colonel John Duff, of the Hon, in. 
India Company's service. P 

Liewtenant-colone! Holland, to Miss Chay. 
lotte Peters, second daughter of Henry P. we 
of Betchworth-casile, Surrey. t 

At Newington, Mr. Wynne, of Paternos. 
ter row, to Miss Ward, only daughter of 
Mr. |. W. of Tooley-street. 

At Walthamstow, William Domyille, ers. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, to Miss Maria Solly, daugh. 
ter of the late Mr. Isaac S. " 

Robert Butler, esq. of Old Broad-street, to 
Miss Barnewall, daughter of Robert B. esc 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Cuptain 
Bettesworth, of the Crocodile frigate, to 
Lady Hannah Grey, youngest daughter of 
Ear] Grey, and sister of Viscount Howick. 

L. R. Coufimaker, esq. of Upper Gower. 
street, to Mrs. de Trappe, widow of Culone! 
G. de T. 

George Edward Carruthers, esq. surgeon 
of the Royal Tower Hamlets militia, to Mi.s 
Clappeson, daughter of the late George C. 
esq. 

Sir John Louis, bart. of the royal navy, to 
Miss Kirkpatrick, eldest daughter of Colonel 
William K. of the Hon. East-lndia Company's 
service. 

Isaac Hetherington, esq. to Miss Consi::, 
of Prince’s-street, Hanover square. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Mr. David 
Mackenzie, of Newman-street, to Miss So- 
phia Waite, of Greenwich. 

At the chapel in the Tower, Capt. Johns, 
to Miss Hampton, of Trinity-square. 

At Lambeth, Mr. Thomas, ef Doctor: 
Commons, to Miss Smith, only daughter e: 
the late Mr. Michael Wynne S, of the 
London Assurance. 

James Pughe, esq. of the royal navy, an 
of Francis-street, Bedford-square, (0 Miss 
Flizabeth Mackenzie, second daughter o! 
Kenneth M. esq. of Warren-street. ; 

At Newington, George Shaw, esq. of t¢ 
Long Room, Custom-house, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Nicholls, of Aibion-place, Walworth. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Robert Gibson 
esq. of Upper Tooting, to Miss Boydell, «! 
Pail Mall. 

By special licence, George Faulkner, m 
of the Post-office, to Miss Steers, & = 
Mary Hill. 

DIED. _— 

At East Sheen, Sir Brook Watsons oan 
one of the aidermen of the city of Lense” 
deputy governor of the Bank of Eagne 
viceepresident of the General and seg 
Dispensaries, and of the Society for the Sup 
port of the Sunday Schools. He was b _ 
Plymouth, in the year 1735, ane a foot 
an orphan in 1741. He was descenes a 
a Yorkshire family, his father having 7 
settied at Hull, but originally they had lve 
at Cawood, near Seiby. His inclination & 
for the sca service, he early embraced ng 

. . - os Aas ws + 
line for his profession, but wislst bata “tbs 
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the sea at the Havannah, he had the misfor- 
tune to have his right leg bitten off by a 
shark, and was preserved from destruction 
with some dithiculty. This accideit: obliged 
him to quit the profession of his choice, and 
\e turned his mind to the acquiring of in- 
~ruction adapted to mercantile pursuits. Age 
ter this, he served as an assistant commissary 
sder Col. Monckton, at the siege of Beause- 

i, Nova Scotia, in 1755, and at the 
<e.e of Louisbourg, with the immortal 
Wofe, in 1758. Me 


en" 
bee 


The year following, h 
reled in London as a merchant, aid carried 
a large mercantile intercourse with Ame- 
rica tl] the time of his death, In 1779, he 
was among the first gentlemen who tormed 
the “ressectable corps of Light Horse Vo- 
junteers, and wes with them when that 
corps was found extremely serviceable in sup- 
pressing the alarming riots in 17895 and 
ia the following yeaa, he had the honour of 
presenting them with a standard from the 
King, in testimony of his Mojesty’s appro- 
bation of their meritorious services. At the 
latter end ot the American war, he was called 
upon to fill the otice of commissary- general 
tothe army serving in that country, under 
the command of his friend, the brave and 
upright general Sir Guy Carleton, now Lord 
Dorchester; and on his return from that 
service, parliament granted an annuity of 
scol. to his wife, without deductions, as a 
reward tor the faithful and diligent discharge 
or tue duties of his office. In January, 1784, 
he was elected one of the representatives in 
parliament for the city of London, on the 
‘cata or Mr. Alderman Bull, and in the 
faut year, a director of the Bank of England. 
He was also soon afterwards elected alderman 
ci Cordwainers ward. In 1786, he served 
the olfice of sheriff for London and Middle- 
s*a} and during the debates of the house of 
commons relating to the regency bill, he 
hed the honour of presiding as chairman of 
te committee of that house. Being cailed 
vyon tu serve as commissary-general to the 
“my on the continent in the year 1793, 
commanded by his royat-highness-the Duke 
of York, and from that circamstance no 
longer able to attend his duty in parliament, 
he accepted the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and thereby voluntarily vacated 
‘eat. Having retired from the service in 
foe year t796, he was elected to the dignity 
®* tord-mayor of the city of London, and dis- 
“larsed the auties of that high office in the 
most exemplary manner, during a period re- 
Prete with unexampled d¢ifficultics, arising 
— the elervescence of party spirit, the 
‘“siny Im the fleet, and the restraint laid 
oe Payment of specie by the Bank of 
. s'40%, cf whch he continued to be a di- 
rector to the time of his death. In March, 


8708 pa . 
K />> De received a commission from the 
"2, a8 commissary-general of England; 


ang —" . > 
onthe sth of December, 1803, his Ma- 


lesty ‘ . > . ’ : 
deSty was Brasious'y pleased to express hi 
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approbation of his services, by creating him 
gratuitously a baronet of the united kingdom, 
with remainder, he having no issue, to the 
two sons of his sister, William and Brook 
Kaye, esqrs. Sir Brook Watson married, in 
1760, Helen, daughter of Colin Campbell, 
ot Edinburgh, goldsmith and jeweller, who 
Survives htm. He has devised his inherited 
estate, after the death of his wife, to his 
sister, the widow of the late Wiiliam Kaye, 
esq. and his slender acquired property, after 
paying a few inconsiderable legacies to relae 
tions, friends, and servants, to be placed ia 
the public funds, the interest to be paid to 
Lady Watson during heg life, and the prin- 
cipal at her decease to his own and her named 
relations, in equal proportions. Hits character 
may be summed up in a few words: he was 
adiligent, zealous, and faithful servant; a 
firm, upright, and merciiul magistrate; a 
constitutional and loyal subject; an aifec- 
tionate and tender husband; «kind and sub- 
stantial triend; a firm Christian; and a be- 
nevolent and honest man. 

In Nottingham-place, aged 72, the Rizht 
Hon. Thoinas Wynn, Baron Newborough of the 
kingdom of Ireland, and a baronet. He was 
advanced to the peerage on the 14th of July, 
1776, and was the third baronet of his fa- 
mily. He married, in 1776, Lady Catha- 
rine Perceval, eldest daughter of John Earl 
of Egmont. By this lady, who died in April, 
1782, he had a son, John, who died Dec. 18, 
1800. His lordship married, secondly, Ma- 
ria-Stella-ctronella, niece of che late Gen. 
Chiappini, in the imperial service, and Mur- 
chesina of Modigliana, and has lett issue by 
her, Joha, born in April, 1802; and Spencer- 
Bulkeiev, born in Mav, 1803. 

Alured Henry Shove, esq. ot Lincoln's Inna, 
recorder of Queenborough, and commissioner 
of bankrupts. He was a fervent partizin of 
the late Mr. Fox, and had been very active 
in supporting that gentleman's early pretene 
sions to a seat for Westminster. Hus zealous 
attachment tothe cause which he supported, 
formed the strongest ferture in his lite. 

At Brompton, aged 74, Gears Wrigtt, esq. 
chief clerk in the Admiralcy-office. He had 
completed a period of more tan fitty yeors 
as a servant of the public, in a manner hoe 
nourable to himself, and gratifying to the re. 
collection of his surviving family. In adci- 
tion to his long and faithful discharge of pub- 
lic duty, he had actively contriouted, suring 
his life, to the benefic of various charities, 
particularly the Asylum, and Grey Coat Ilos- 
pital, of both which he was governor and 
treasurey. P m , 

Ar. Fokn Matin, aged 75, 0 ar hty years 
a faitpful servant to Messrs, Picktord, car- 
riers, of the Castie Inn, Wood street. 

At Hackney, Adv. James Lace, aged 105. 
He had served as a private soluier uadcesr 
kings George [. and Il. was in the Crerman 
wars of those two mondschs, and attend d 


General Wolte ia bis last moun. at the 
2 sic ge 
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siege of Quebec ; and it is worthy of remark, 

ch he had been in 1§ engagements, 
and 25 skirmishes, he had not received a 
wound; and boasted till his death, that he 
never shewed his back tothe enemy. Some 
weeks previously to his dissolution, he flac- 
tered himself that he should live to the same 
age that Oid Pair did. 

In Old-street, Ady. Kirk, watch engraver, 
aged 88. He never experienced any illness 
till within a few hours of his death, and 
through a religious principle never tasted 
animal food, or any liquid stronger than wa 
ter. Some years ago he was a celebrated 
field-preacher. 

In Charterhouse-square, the Rew. Fofeph 
Smith Hargrave, auditor to the Charterhouse, 
and son of the late Major H. of Oxford. 

In Greenwich Hospital, Lieutenant Peter 
Van Court, the oldest lieutenant in his Ma- 
jesty’s navy. He was promoted to that rank 
on the 15th of December, 1747, and was in 
the 86th year of his age. 

In Gloucester-plece, Portman-square, aged 
972, Mrs. Margaret Horsley, relict of the 
late Rev. Isaac Horsley, vicar of Brixton, 
Norfuik. 

In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the Rew. C. Fuliens, 
ehaplain to his excellency the Sardinian ame 
bassador. 

The Rev. Robert Wright, D. D. formerly 
fellow of Brasen Nose College, Oxford, and 
vicar of St. Mary's, Whitechapel, London. 

Jeff ry Smith, esq. late of Horslydown, and 
3 captain in the River Fencibles. 

At Brompton, aged 75, Rear admiral! Fotn 
Reb.infon, of Beaufort-builuings. He was placed 
on the superannuated list in the year 1774. 

At Chiswick, ‘Jobn Thompson, esq. 68, 

At Hendon, Mrs. Croft, widow of Herbert 
C. of the Charterhouse. 

At Blackheath, Charles Kensington, esq. 

At Kensington, ‘John Hollingworth, esq. 

In Margaret street, Cavendish-square, Ed- 
ward Gesdencugh, esq. 

In Knowle’s-court, Doctors’ Commons, 
Mrs cinn Stuart, many years governess of a 
ladies boarding-school. 

At Richmond, the Right Hon. Lady Char- 

terre Bishop, the lady of Cecil B. esq. and 
eldest daughter of Marquis Townshend. 
Jn Great Cumberland street, Téomas Ward, 
esq. 
Afrs. Windus, wife of Mr. Arthur W. of 
the common council of the city of London, 

In Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, J asb- 
ington Cotes, e3q. 

At his Chambers in Staple's-inn, Holborn, 
Mr. ‘Fckn Tebbutt, attorney-at-law, 2, 

At his house in St. John’s square, Jfr. 
Joba Wright, printer, aged 33. 

At Islington, aged 63, David Derald, esq 


formerly a planter, of the island ot Jamaica. 
At Denmark, Cbarles Hamend, esq. of 
Milk-street, aged 59. 
At his house at Peckham Rye, Adr. Thomas 
BMurckin, late of St. Mary Hill. 


[Nov. 1, 


In St. James's walk, Clerkenwell, ¢.... 
Friend, esq. At the last eleczion 
for the city of London, Mr. F. was 
date for that office, 

in Manchester Buildings, Westmingre. 
bridge, aged 84, Thomas Hearne, es3, 

In Great Russeli-street, Bloomsbury, apes 
29, Samucl Greig, esq. commissioner fot the 
navy of the Emperor of Russia, and off 
ating consul-gencral for that empire in Gres: 
Biitain. 

At Hanwell, aged 29, Miss Hansard, eljec: 
daughter of Mr. H. of Great ‘Turustile, printer 
to the Ilon. House of Commons. 

At Norwood, suddenly, aged 7° Christatig 
Spencer, esq. of Great Marlborough street, 

At Brompton, Horace Walpole Bedjord, esx 
of the British Museum. 

At Greenwich, Fobn Horton, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 25, Mr, William Stace, 
surgeon. 

Mr. Godfrey Hill, secretary to the Middle 
sex hospital. 

In Charlotte. street, Portland-place, the 
Right Hon. Henry Scot, Earl of Deloraing. 
Viscount Hermitage, aod Baron Scot Scottisa 
titles. His Lordship was born ia January, 
1736, and succeeded his father, who wisa 
Captain in the royal navy, in January, 1740. 
He marrie., the 14th of November, 1753, 
Frances, widow of Henry Koight, son of the 
lace Earl of Catherlough, and daughter of 
Thomas Heath, esq. from whom he was 
sepirated, and the Countess died in 1782. 
His Lordship’s grandfather, Henry Scot, third 
son of the unfortunate James Duke of Mon- 
mouth and Anne Countess of Buccleug), 
was created by Queen Anne, in 1706, Ear! 
of Deloraine, and the deceased was the fourtn 
Earl of this family. Dying without issue, 
the title is extinct. 

Mrs. R. Powell, of the Theatre Roja's 
Haymarket, widow of the late Mr. Pewe!, 
of Covent Garden Theatre, who died Oct. 21, 
1798, after performing in Lovers’ Vows, ane 
sister ot Mrs. Ward, formerly of Drury Lave 
Theatre, and wif: of the manager at Maa- 
chester. She had laboured for several months 
under an incurable disease, and had been 
attended by Dr. Moseley, and Mr. Wilson 
the surgeon. Notwithstanding this bocily 
atiction, she performed almost every eve" 
ing from the time of the Haymarket oper 
ing, and on the night before she died played 
her character in Mr. Dibgin’s new comeeys 
Errors Excepted, and Mrs. Dangle, 19 - 
Critic, apparently in better health than - 
had enjoyed the whole of the season. one 
was much respected in private life, and ” 
left a wide circle of acquaintance (0 lament 
her loss, — * 

[ Further particulars of tbe late George -” 
“revs whose death was anuonnced at fege 
cof No. 160.—-He was the son of the ite 
brated Harry Carcy, a successful = 
terin the earlier part of the last cepye:? 


: aviv ane 
and the author of many —* 
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festive songs, pit ticularly of that celebrated 
Sally in our Alley. * Ceorge was a 
smous child, and inherited at the same 
sme the misfortunes and the talents of his 
fuiher. fle wrote a grcat number of lyric 
comoositions, all intended to awaken patri- 
otic, generous, and amiabie emotions. He 
was at first.a printer, and attempted the siage 
early in life, but did not display such abili- 
ties aS encouraged him to persevere in thea- 
trical pursuits; yet though he went through 
various vicissitudes of fortune, he always 
supported the character of an honest man. 
He possessed musical taste and talents that 
would have raised him to eminence if he 
had cultivated them with diligence, or had 
not been cbliged *€to provide for the day 
that was pass ing over his head.”” He was 
the author of ‘The Inoculator, and The 
‘.ttagers, two comedies, published in 1766; 
Livery chastised, or Patriotism in Chains, 
, Shakespear’s Jubilee, a mask, 17693 
The three old Women Weatherwise, an in- 
terludey The Magic Girdle, and the Nut- 
brown Maid, a comic opera, all in 1770; 
Analects in Prose and Verse, chiefly drama- 
tical, satirical, and pastoral, in 2 vols. 17713 
A Lecture on Mimicry, as it was delivered 
with great applause at the theatres in Covent 
Garcen and the Haymarket, &c. 1776; A 
sural Ramble, to which is annexed a Poetical 
Tag, or Bri githelmstone Guide in 1777.] 

[ Further particulars of the late Major Trotter, 
Wee weatd Was announced at p. L292 of cur 
.ii.—=His fine quick natural parts were carly 
improved by his being placed at Woolwich, 

and recerving the exceilent milit ary education 
which that seminary affords; he lived in the 
house of Mr. Bonnycastle. From Woolwich, 
young Trotter was sent to join the 37th re- 
. ree Where he had just got an ensigncy, 

d he was in all the actions where this corps 
distinguished itself, early in 1794. He soon 
get a licutenancy in the 88th regiment, saw 


one 


and Dwham. 399 


the rest of the campaign of the continent 
with this corps, and was in a great variety 
of service with ‘his regiment in the Wese 
Indies, in the Last Indies, and in Egypt. 
Captain Trotter commanded the grenadiee 
company of the 8Sth regiment at St. Lucta, 
attracted the particular notice of the brave 
veteran Sir Raloh Abercrombie, and was the 
favourite of that excellent officer Lieutenan'e 
general MéDonald, who then commanded the 
flank companies of the army. In Egypt, 
Capt. Trotter, was selected by Gen Berestord, 
as his major of brigade. His talents were 
eguaily highly valued by Sir David Baird, 
at the Cape, who appointed him deputy ad- 
jutant general, on Major ‘Tucker's departure. 
When General Beresford got a command in 
South America, be requested Major Trotter 
from Sir David Baird, as bis deputy adjutant 
general. On the arrival of Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty in South America, he wished much to 
employ Major Trotter oa the general stati; but 
he preferred the active employment in his due 
ty as asoldier, and was accordingly appointed 
second in commind of the light battalion, 
On the death of bis brave friend and relation 
Colonel Browsrigge, Major Trotter, atter 
having been twice wounded, succecded to 
the command of the battalion. In chis brave 
man the country has really lost one of its 
best hopes —npever Was officer more admired, 
or looked up to by the whole army: had be 
arrived to a higher rank, he would have 
ni-de a most distinguished figure, and upheld 
the military character of the country. Rarely 
has there been seen an instance when aa 
officer was at the same time so good a tac- 
tician, so much a judge of internil economy 
of a corps, and so able an officer in the field 
Major Trotter has not letc behind nim in 
the British army, a maa of more military 
Science, more beloved, or of more ceter- 


mined courage. J 
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NORTHU MBEaL AND AND DURHAM. 
A’ “pplicati un is intended to be made in the 

Next session or parliament for an act for 
‘ ° further and better preservation and im- 
Provement of the river Wear, and the port and 


haven vi Sur nderlani ie 
mm 2 


t 
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ume workmen were lately digeing in 
Cn Feet now forming from the Groat-mar- 
‘to Westgate street, in Newcastle, they 


discovered a portion of the famous Roman 
wall, about a foot below tse sur! ace. Itcon- 
sis-ed of the foundation, with the first tier of 
stones, which were of equal size, and «acd 
about 11 inches in height and 5 in breadth. 
Although buried for near 17 centurivs, Che 
wall was not the least detaced 

On the 30th of September, the foundition 


stone of the new Light house, near the ecnie 
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of, 
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of tlie front of Dockwray equare, Newcastle, 
was laid. At the same time the Corporation 
of the Trinitw-house of that town contracted 
with Lord Collingwood for another piece of 
ground in the angle of the Lowlights quay, 
fer another Light-nouse. The tormer will 
he 70, the other 84 feet high, and when fi- 
mid, pursuant to act of Parliament, will 
attord a safer direction for vessels to enter the 
river Tyne. 

Several rich veins of lead have lately been 
discovered under the castle at Tynemouth. 
Five are apparent in the fuce of the rock near 


the fort ; and some beautirul specimens of the 


ore, which had been broken off, have been °: 


gathered, and are now in the library of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle. 

Married.} At Eglingham, George Thomas 
Leaton, esg. of Wickham, Durham, to Miss 
Harrict Collingwood, second daughter of 
Henry C., esq. of Lilburn Tower, Northum- 
beriand. 

At Newcastle, Capt. F. J. Humble, of Li- 
verpool, to Miss Isabella Paxton.-—Capt, 
Longridge, of the Selby, to Miss Pring'e, 
daughter of the late Mr. John P.—Capt, 
Slead, to Miss Watson. Lieut. T.Wrightson, 
of the Cornwalf militia, to Mrs. I. Rochrord. 

At Ovingham, Mr. Joseph Brown, ser- 
jeant-major inthe Percy Tenantry Volunteer 
riflemen, to Miss Johnson, of Ovingham, boat- 
house. 

At Berwick, John Edgar, esq. surgeon of 
the 8th royal veteran battalion, to Miss Isa- 
bella Scott, second daughter of Captain S. 

At Branspeth, Mayjor-general Gordon 
Drummond, to Miss Margaret Russel, daugh- 
ter of William R., esq. ot Branspeth Castle. 

At Durham, the Rev. T. Jackson, vicar 
of Kirby Ravensworth, Yorkshire, to Miss 
Hayes, daughter of the Rev. Thomas H. vi- 
car of St. Oswald's, Durham. 

Died.] At White-house, near Newcastle, 
Cooper Abbs, esq. 

At Berwick, Mr. T. S. Smith. He put 
an end to his wretched lite, by cutting his 
throat in the bed-room. The deceased was 
Originally a poor carpenter, but, by the death 
of an uncle, became possessed of property to 
the amount of 10001. a year; which, by sav. 
Ing and scraping, he increased to 15001. a 
vear. For several years, however, he was so 
strongly impressed with the idea that he 
should come to poverty, and die a beggar, 
that life became burthensome to him, and he 
resolved on self destruction; and, about a 
month ago, he attempted it by means of lau- 
danum ; but unwilling to expend the money 
for the necessary quantity, he escaped the in- 
tended effect 

Mrs. Sarah Deckett, 84.—Mrs. Graydon, 
T2.—-Mrs. Patterson, widow of Mr. Alder- 
man P. 77. 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Grey, wife of Mr. 
Charles G. writing-master, 62.—\W Yielder, 
€+ |. Meany years an alcermaiiof the corporation, 








Westmoreland, 


[Noy, 1. 


78 —Mr. W. Holmes.—Mr, EF. Simmine i 
85.—Mr. R. Yelloley.—Mr. T, Richarios’ 
—Mr. G. Turner, 49.—Mr, John W... i 
formerly master of the old Queen's Head |)... ‘ 
—Mrs. Snowdon.—Mr. James Roddam — é 
Mrs. Stoddart.—Mrs. Richerly, 70, | 

At Durham, Mr. John Lampson, late mas. ) 
ter of the blue coat school in that city, andar | 
able mathematician, 62.—Mrs. Wo.thy, \: 

At Widdrington, Mrs. Eliz. Willis. 
77. 

At Dunstanburgh Castle, Lieut. W, Hae. 
gan, of the royal navy. 

At Tanield, Mrs. Lax, relict of Mr. Georz: 
L. 78. . 

At bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Farimond— 
Mr. R. Swan. 

At Brampton, Mrs. Ann Hamilton. 

At Morpeth. Mr. John Willis, stationer, 
59.——Mr. James Landreth. 

At Bellasis, near Stannington, Rober 
Hepple, esq. 

At Alnwick, Mrs. Leithead, 67. 

At Leeburn Mill, near Durham, Mr. Ei. 
mund James, 62. 

At Criston Bank, Henry Taylor, esq. 87. 

At Wolsinzham, Mr. John Harrison, 78 

At Shield Hill, Mrs. Hall, 24. 

At Birtley, Mr. T. Stuart. 

At Sonthwick, Mr. Aaron Thirlwell, 56. 

At Sunderland, Mrs Hopper, relict of Hen- 
ry A. esq. of Walsingham, 7-4. 

At Bolain Low Heuse, Mr. Matthew For- 
Ster, 72. ee 

At Kirk Andrews upon Eden, Mrs. Liddell, 
wife of Mr. L. 92. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

Application is intended to be made to par- 
liament during the next session, for an act 1 
inclusing the ‘common and waste grounes i 
Great Croglin, in the county of Cumberlans. 

The annual meeting of the Workington 
Hunt and Agricultural Society commenced on 
Tuesday, Sept. 29, and continued during the 
remainder of the week.——-Untortunately, te 
weather, with the exception of one day, Was 
remarkably unfavourable to the puroults “ 
well of the farmer as the sportsman 5 tie — 
pany however was much more numerous than 
onany former gccasion. Almost all oa pe 
cipal families of this, and some “ i 
adjacent counties, were present. =r 
Sinclair, President of the Board of Agrice! 
ture, the Rev. Mr. St. Priest, the paper 
with a great number of distinguished ™_, 
turists and amateurs from differen’ pers 
the kingdom, honoured the meeting — 
their presence, and were pleased 2 ws 2 
their highest approbation, both of ee “yg 
tions and arrangements of the rg na 
the spirited and extensive plans 0! cee a 
wen, the president. The different *p° pean 
of stock exhibited, were said by Juce"s Tos 
of them to be excellent of their zane. (bots 
beauty of Mr. Sitwell’s bull and er 
Leicestershire and South Down) 12 Pe 


* . — >. abe my? ai. & 
attracted the notice and admiration © 
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polders) On Friday, the day on which the dif- 
rent prizes were awarded, Mr. Curwen gave 


eae to upwards of S80 gentlemen and ree 


a on we cgi 
yectable farmers, ail of whom sat down ra 
gether in one pr digious tent, exclusive of the 
tis who dined in the farm-house. After 
i ‘ 


dinner, previous to his delivering the cups and 
other prizes, Mr. Curwen addressed the com- 
puny “a an animated and impressive speech, 
which was received with rePpeated testimonies 
ot approbation. 

Married.) At Gretna Green, Mr. W. Emel- 


ifaw 


eon. to Miss Hannah Robson, both of Car- 


berg 


ry 


eee 


At Carlisle, Mr. W. Thompson, of Lon- 
don, to Miss Martha Perkin..—Mr. Hervey, 
sereant in the Carlisle Volunteers, to Miss 
Barton. 

At Penrith, Mr. W. Irvine, of Brougham 
Catle, to Miss Mary Rudd, of Borough Sew- 
erp) 
At Whitehaven, Mr Martindale, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Bragg, daughter of Mr. 
Henry B. of Parton. 

At Oscathorpe, a couple whose joint ages 
amounted to 91 years; the bride was 72, the 
bridegroom 19, the bride was godmother to 
the husband, and two years older than the 
busband’s mother. 

At Kendal, Mr. Launcelot Hoggarth, of 
Dodding Green, to Miss Beck, of Cumsworth 
Hail. 

_ Ac Penrith, Mr. George Batey, of Dum- 
tries, to Miss Clarke, one of the proprictors 
ot the ‘Old Brewery, in the former place. 

At Bromfield, R. B. Blamire, esq. of Lin- 
seln’s- Inn, London, to Miss C. Benson, third 
caughter of the late Thomas B. esq. of Cock- 
ermouth. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. Tilley, solicitor of 
Dublin, to Miss Elizabeth Collins. 

Dis!) At Whitehaven, Mrs. Margaret 
Grave, 88.—Mr. William Purdy, boat-build- 
e.—Mr, T. Wilson, 85 —Mr. R. Ridley, 
Jo. 


At Carlisle, Mrs. E. Crouch, 42.—-Mr. 


‘. 


James Paine, a member of. the Loyal Cum- _ 


berland Rangers, 9?.<-Mrs. Grace Little, 
61; and the following morning her brother, 
bir. John Hodgson, 66.—Ann, daugleter of 
Mr. Dunn, inkerper. . 

At Cummersdale, Mrs. Sowerby, 56. 

At Cockermouth, Mri T. Brumfield, 60. 

At Blencowe School, near Penrith, Mr. 
Alexander Joseph, a native of Jamaica, a 
young gentleman of great natural abilities, 17. 
Mr. John Laytourn, 66. He had been 
Sgcat of the coal-works belonging to J. C. 
“Grwenu, esq. in the neighbourhood of Har- 
rington tor 22 years, 
— Cams-Gill, in Preston-Patrick, near 
“io: 85d year, Mrs. Elabeth 
¥ rd ” of Mr. Richard B.; and the 
aioe _ ~~ said Mr. R, Breaks, in his 
ie ee ‘ely remains were interred in 

fclin, in the Vriends’ bueiad ground, 

ei = been married upwards of 52 years, 

wee Weicu tage they had uot been koows 


They } 


Yorkshire, 


a0 


to have have hada dispute. And four days 
afterwards, at Crawsha-Boot, near Burnley, 
aged 22, Mrs. Mary Binns, wife of Mr. Jo- 
seph B., yrand-daughter of the abowe KR. and 
F. Breaks. 


At Edmund Castie, near Carlisle, Thomas 


Graham, esq. tather of James C. esq. M. P. 
91. 


At Boustead hill, Mrs. Jane Mayson, 84. 
At Rockcliff, Mrs. Hodgson, wite of Johe 


H. esq. 50. 


At Kendal, Mrs. Margaret Wallace.—Mrs. 


Isabella ‘I hompson, 79. 


At Dean, Mr. John Robinson, 80. 
At Pardshaw Hall, parish of Dean, Mrs. 


Sarah Steel, 91. 


At Faglestield, near Cockermouth, Mrs. 


Robinson, wife of Mr. Elihu R. 


At Workington, Mrs. Cullins, wife of Me. 


C. postmaster, 5.5. 


At Dissington, Mr. W. Banks, 63.—_/-Mre. 
ane Dickeason. 

At Harrington, Captain T. Matthews, 2@. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The great fiir for hor.es at Howden ia 
Yorkshire is just over, where good horses of 
all descriptions, whether for harness, hunting, 
or the road, sold at high prices. Good colts 
were scarce and sold well. Horses adapted 
for the cavalry and artillery sesvices were in 
great demand, and the prices tor those of that 
description experienced a considerable advance. 
This, which is indisputably the largest fair 
for horses in the kingdom, commences ans 
nually on the 2th of September, and contt- 
nues till the 5d of October, being attended hy 
ail the principal dealers from London, Edin- 
burgin, aad from several of the great towns in 
the diflerent counties of England. During 
every night of the time above-mentioned, 
there are not less than two thousand horses 
in the stables of the respective innkeepers, 
and those sent out to grass. ‘The stables of 
the publ.c houses in the adjacent villages to 
the extent of ten iniles round Howdes, are 
also completely full, so that it may fairly be 
estimated that not less than four thousand 
horses are every day exposed to sale; and 
supposing that this number is renewed ony 
four times during those ten days, which wa 
very moderate calculation, it follows that 
about sixteen thousand horses are disposed of 
at this fair, worth together not less thai twa 
hundred thousand pounds. 

In ploughing a field at Flaxton, mearc 
Lobster House, between York and Malton, a 
lead box was lately turned up which cen- 
tained ubout 200 small Saxon silver coins, in 
high preservation, some flver rings, and 
pieces of spurs. The box appeared to hive 
been before struck by the plough, a° i5 was 
somewhat broken, and it is suppused that ia 
consequence, purt of Ite contents had been cise 
persed. ; 

The third annual report of the House of 
Recovery in Leeds, from Oct. 1, 1805, to 
Oct. 1, 1807, communicates tre to.juwing 
iateresting tacts: ‘* Infectious fever, whieh 
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formerly spread through whole families and 
neighbourhoods, has, vader the controlling 
influence of the House of Recovery, been 
chiefly confined to the individual in whom 
it first appeared. Only one instance has 
cone to our knowledge (and this ina lodging 
house, and after an interval of some weeks) 
in which it attacked a second individual after 
the removal of the first infected tothe House 
of Recovery. ‘The success attending the 
practice in the House, is the best proof of the 
skill and assiduity of the gentlemen to whom 
the medical department is confined, and to 
whom our grateful thanks are so justly due. 
Of 59 patients admitted, (whose families in- 
clude 3U0 persons) only four deaths are re- 
comed, and two of these happened within a 
few hours after admission; too fully evincing 
the necessity of repeating our injunction, 
‘that patients be recommended for admis- 
sion whilst a chance of recovery is afforded.’ 
Nearly one-seventh of the patients admitted 
since the last Annual Report, were servants 
or apprentices; a fact which cannot fail to 
place in a strong light the advantages to be 
derived from a House of Recovery, and which 
would doubtless add another motive, if one 
were wanting, for the encourazement and 
support of an Institution founded on the 
broad basis of—General Philanthropy and 
Selt-preservation.”” 

Married.| At Conisbro’, near Dencaster, 
Henry Campion, esq. of Lewes, Sussex, to 
Miss Frances Watkins, daughter of the Rev. 
Henry W. prebendary of York. 

At Selby, the Rev. John Turner, to Mrs. 
Thompson, widow of the late John T. esq. 

At Hull, Captain Holberry, of the ship 
Ellison, to Miss Lyon, of Beverley. 

H. H. Schorey, esq. of Halifax, to Miss 
Carter, daughter of Mr. C. of Ripon. 

At Northallerton, Mr. "Pearson, to Miss 
Langdale, daughter of Mr. L. booksellee. 

At Hutton Busheil, Richard Fountayne 
Wilson, esq. of Meiten, high sheriff for this 
county, to Miss Sophia Osbdaldeston, third 
daughter of the late George O. esq. of the 
fo: mer place. 

At Pateley Bridge, Matthew Hanley, esq. 
of Maimby, near Northallerton, to Miss 
Hawkridge, daughter of the late Mr. H. sur- 
Econ. 


Died.] At York, Mr. George Cattle, of 


the firm of Prince and Cattle, jewellers and 
silversmiths, 43.—Mr. W. Knapton, only 
son of Mr. K. of the Star Inn, 18.—Mr. Den- 
nis Peacock, who had been upwards of twenty 
yeers acommon council-man of Monk Ward. 
= irs. Fowler, late of the Star and Garter. 

At Leeds, Mr. John Pickerszill, a member 
ofthe Leeds Volunteer Infantry,—-Mrs. A. 
Walker, a maiden lady.—Mr. S. Stanclifie, 
ot the White Horse.—-Mrs, Wheelwright, 
many years a school mittress of this town. 
Mr. Josiah Lee.meMrs. Waggit.<-Miss E. 
B:ooke. 


@t Hull, Mis, Aaa Sherwood, wife of My. 
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George S 40.—8Mrs Job. 93 Mrs. Rete. 
Carlill, 77.—Mr. James Pickard, a0 — 
tenant Shaftoe, of the Sussex mitita. o. 
Sir Cuthbert Shaftoe. “He threw Toadies . 
of the chamber window, at his lodcinzs. 7 
in consequence of the bruises he receiv } 
died a short time after. He had been les . 
hind the regiment because he was afii-res 
with a_ bowel complaint, which Lethe 
on delirium, and thus led te this unhappy i 
castrophe. 


~~ c 
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At Halifax, in consequence of the bruis.: 
he received by falling into a well 60 fe 
deep, Mr. T. Priestley, inspector of ths 
woullen) manufacture—=Mrs, Mail, of the 
Sun Inn. 

At Tickhill, Mrs. Bowser, who for marr 
yer had been afflicted with the dropsy. Sh 
had been tapped 100 times, when, x 
each operation, upwards of five gallons of wa- 
ter were taken from her, making in th 
whole the astonishing quantity of mo the 
500 gallons. 

At Doncaster, the Rev. W. Moore, vica-o 
Cottingham, near Wetherby, and eldest 
of the Rev. S. M. vicar of Doncaster, 31— 
Mr. Stanwix, formerly of the Bath and Bri- 
tol theatres.——Mr. Samuel Platt, of Manches- 
ter——The Rev. John Ramsiden, rector 0! 
Crofton, near Wakefield, and vicar of Ark- 
sey, near Doncaster. 

At Scarbro’, aged 67, Sir Wharton Am- 
cotts, bart. He married in the year i7o:, 
Miss Ameotts; whose considerable estate: 
now devolve to his eldest daughter, Lady In- 
gilby Amcotts. He married a second wife, .9 
1800 ; by whom he has also another daugh- 
ter.—Mr. Williamson, surgeon Mr. Glass. 

At Wortley, Mr. W. Walton, formerly aa 
attorney at Leeds, 49. 

At Rawmarsh, Miss Whitaker, daughte: 
of the Rev. Mr. W. 

At Waketield, Mrs E. Ridsdale, sister to 
Edward R, esq. 86.—-Miss Poynton, 21 
Mrs. Hampshire.—-Mr. John Dixon, 67. 

At Thorp Arch, Mrs. Wilson, 8+. 

At ‘Thirsk, Miss Catharine Wrightson, 
youngest daughter of John W. esq. of tha 
place, coroner and attorney. 

At Fangloss, Miss Harriet Cayley, yours: 
est daughter of John C. esq. 

At Ardley, near Wakefield, Mrs. Whita- 
ker, 88. 

At Brandon, near Leeds, Mrs. Copper 
thwaite. 

At Beverley, Miss Ann Eliza Johastor 
second daughter of R. W. J. esq. clerk of the 
peace for the East Riding —Mrs. Handle}, 
relict of William H, esq. of Repton, Derdy- 
shire. . 

At Thornton Hall, Mrs. F. Dodswort"» 
wite of the Rev. Dr. D. ” 

At Pollingten, near Snaith, John Fretwe™s 
esq. 80. 

“oa Kilvington, near Thirsk, the a 
Francis Henson, B.D. 31 years restos of has 
places 70. LAN? 
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LANCASHIRE. 
Rf 9s ‘ed. At Laneaster, Mrs. Walker, of 
Moot Garth, to Miss Fayrer —Mr. Isaac 


Hodsson, Of Manchester, to Miss Mary Ro- 


a Wits Mr. Rushton, attormey, te 
‘ ever. 
eee Mr. George Smith, at- 
tornev, to Miss Mary Ann Cooper. 
At Liverpool, Capt. George L. French, of 
i- Joseph, to Miss Sarah Bibby. 
“Ded ) At Preston, Mr. George Dearden. 
At Broughton, Mr. John Nelson. He ex- 
horseback, while returning from Ul- 


’ 
the chip 
. 


prec O2l al 
verstone market. 

At Ulverstone, Mr. John Webster. 

At Lancaster, Miss Margaset Mounsey, 
dwehter of the late Mr. William M. of 
Syarthmere Hall.e-Mr. Maugh, an officer of 
EXCISE 

At Halliwell, near Bolton, Peter Ains- 
worth, «sq. 7U 
AtEvaton, Mrs, Langworth, relict of John 
L. esq. of Ormskork and daughter of W. As- 
pin iM, esq. formerly of Aughion. 

At Leighton Hall, near Lancaster, Mrs. 
Gaze Rookwood, wite o Robert Gave R. esq. 
of Coldham Hall, Suffolk, and dcughter of 
the late T. Worswick, esq. of Lancaster. 

At Bolton, Mrs. Rebecca Marbishire, 76. 

At Wigan, Mr. John Plate. 

At Aughton, near Ormskirk, Mr. R. Brig- 
houre, 100, 

At Wavertree, Mrs. Gildart, widow of 
Johnston G. esq 

At Marchester, Mr Beeley, musicianos 
Mrs. Lockwood, wite of Mr. William Le— 
Mrs. Bo-rdman, witeot Mr. Thomas B. 22.— 
Mr. John Robinson 

At Newton, near Manchester, Mr. An- 
thony Lane, 64. 

At Didsbury, the Rev. Jolin Newton, mi- 
nister of the church there. 

At Liverpool, Mrs. E. Winstanley.—Mrs. 
Surah M*Donna, iclict of Capt Brian M‘D. 
anc daughter of the late Capt. James John- 
Sou, of this port. Few females ever made 
am equal pronciency with her in the nauti- 
cal part or the mathematics.—In the 8ith 
yeas ot her age, Mrs. Bure, relict of the 
te Mr. Francis BoAged 30, Capt. R. 
Freers, late of the ship Fortitude, of this 
port. The severe wounds he received in his 
g4itant but fruitless attempt to preserve his 
“ip from the grasp of the enemy, (two 
Frencia Privateers o: superior force), off St. 

emWiZo, on the 14th of May last, brought 
ef an dilness, which et length proved fatal. 
—Mrs. Garnett, widow of the late Captain 
“. V1. iss Mary Wooos, daughter of Mr. 
— m W.=—-Mr. John Eccles, 63.—Mr. 
aaa Iris age. ok —Mrs. Deprez, daugh- 

(OF the date Mr, Peter Litheriand, watch- 
Maker. Mrs, Mary Kendall, 68. 
iis CHESHIRE. 
bie ed. ] At Chester, in the 70th year of 
“ace, Jobn Ford, late of Old Bend atrect, 

WN THLY Mae, Ne, ]és. 
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Member of the Roval College of Physicians, 
and Fellow of the Linnaan Society ; in whose 
character, unsullied worth, well known pro- 
fessional skill, and a deep sense of religion, 
were eminently united —The Rev. ]. Win- 
field, A.M. one of the minor canons of the 
cathedral. 

At Nantwich, Samuel Hedgson, esq. 72 — 
Mr. George Steele, attorney. 

At Pre.ton Hill, the lady of John Yeates, 
esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] At Baslow, the Rev Alexan- 
der Crawford Bromehead, of Eckington, to 
Miss Elizabeth Gardom, eldest daughter of 
Thomas G. esq. of Cliffe House. 

At Horsley, Mr. Joseph Buxton, of Dere 
by, to Miss Martha Radtord. 

Died.] At Derby, Miss Amelia Ward, 14. 

At Buxton, Mr John Wright, of Not- 
tingham.— Mrs. Royston, of the George inn. 
—Mr. Samuel Abel, 70 

At Draycott, Mrs. Cleator, wife of Mr. 
John C. 26. 

At Clit? House, Matlock, Miss Leacroft, 
eldest daughter of Thomas L esq. 

At the Ryle Farm, Drakeluw, Mrs. Coo 
per. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

At the twenty-sixth Anniversary of the 
General Hospital, lately held at Nottingham, 
the receipts at the church, deducting all ex- 
pences, excecded 3601. The liberal support 
this Institution has in the last vear experi- 
enced, toge her with the princely contribue 
tion received a few months since from some 
unknown donor, will enable the Directors 
fully to accomplish the improvements in the 
buiiding, which have been tor some time in 
contemplation. It is intended not only to 
establish two convalescen* rooms, but to build 
anew ward, with additional rooms tor pa- 
tients, as well as considerably to improve all 
the offices connected with the nuanagement of 
the Institution. The plans have been ape 
proved bya general bourd, heid for the pur- 
pase of forwarding the measure. 

Married | At Whatton, Mr. Thomas Wat- 
son, of Scarrington, near Bingham, te 
Miss Bower. 

At Sutton Ashfield, the Rev. Thomas 
Roome, to Miss Mary Downing. 

At Cottam, neur Newark, John Booth, 
esq. of Stockpo:t, Cheshire, to Miss Anne 
Neal, daughter ot George N. esq. 

Died.| At Bramcote, Mrs. Robinson, re- 
lict of George R. esq. 80. 

At Nottingham, Edward Lomax, gent. 71. 
— Mr. May.— Sr. Isaac LAason, ; 

‘ LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Applications are intend 'd to he made, du- 
ring the next sessron oO parimament, op act, 
for paving, lighting, cleansing, watching, and 


Snuluing; for remeve- 


S 


improving the town of 
ins renieng aniuovance 
ing, and prevel-eae ' Ae 
tions, and establishing an etective 


and obstruce 


police 

, SO ee RE OE 
there: aad also four inviesumg ane Civscing te 
s& laity 
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fens, open fields, marshes, and waste grounds 
ig the parish of Friskney. 

Married |] At Wandsford, near Stamford, 
Mr. F. Kirby, of Barrowden, to Miss ‘ane 
Sharpe, of Wandstord. It is remarkable 
that in so considerable a parish, this is the 
first wedding solemnized in the church, for 
nearly six years.-The Rev. John Ridghill, 
rector of Welborne, to Mis Millicent Welly, 
voungest daughter of the late Richard W. 
esq. 
Dizd] At Great Grimsby, Mr. Martin 
Robinson, one of the chief constables of the 
Bapentake of Bradley Havertoe.——Miss Ann 
Smith, daughter of George S. esq. 2i.—=Mrs. 
Ann Fishwick, 26. 

At Welbourn, Mrs. Brown, wife of F. B. 
esq. and only daughter of John Green, csq. 
27.<Mrs. Hannah Buringham, relict of Mr. 
Thomas B. of the Granby inn, who as well as 
a brother of Mrs. B. died within the last eight 
months in the same house. 

At Lincoln, Mr. Charles Curtois, late of 
the Bull’s Head inn.e=-Mr. William Hall of 
the Shakespear inn. 

_ At Holbeach, Mr. Pass, of the Chequers 
mn. 

At Hardwick, near Lincoln, Mr. Bull. 

At Tyd St. Mary’s, the Rev. James War- 
dleworth. 

At Boston, Miss Harwood, daughter of the 
late Mr. H, druggist—Mrs. Brown.—Mrs. 
Moutson. 

At Louth, Mrs. James, widow of the Rev. 
Peter J. of Greenwich. 

A: Partney, near Spilsby, Mrs. Scarbo- 
rough, 91, 

At Wrangle, near Boston, Mrs. Wright, 
wife of the Rev. Mr. W. 

At Aistrope, Mis. Crosby, 53. 

At Ollertoa, Mis. Brown, widow of Mr. 
Gentle B. late of Lincoln, attorney. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

At Mountsorrel, in this county, is to be 
‘em an extraordinary vine, which contains 
about one hundred yards in surface, extend- 
eg trom a single stem upwards of twenty 
yards ia length, and about five yards int 
height; it isat this time supposed to have a 
vurthen of three hundred weight of grapes 5 
a considerable quantity of good wiac is annu- 
=+V 


made trom it. 
Marr?od4. } At Church Langton, the Rey. 
1 7 m2 } > : 
W. Hanwell L: eS, OF Harts cud, UTNSisITe, 
to Mary Jane Weltden, eldest dauchter of |. 
‘.. Robcrts, of Thornby Grange, Nortiamp- 
4 > 
re; be aaa ° 
At L '] eth mre. Mr L ira to Nirs. Old 
At Le sehoorou: ie Nir. \Weace, of the 
Anchor inn, to Elizabeth, secon daughter of 
the late Mrs. Webster, or Loughborough 
3 © 
Parke 
. ~ s* 
_ ‘ - , ha » 
bod ait, M: F nt, schoolinaster, to 
MM be NM | 
Frit 4 Vile» ail. Avadaes, vi tue 
Tr *% 
\ " ’ ‘4: is _ 
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Died.] At Claybraoke Hal, Tho. 
cey, ¢sq. 

At Wigstone, Mrs. Si-dons, 

At Heather, Mr. John Eames, 65 

At Hinckley, Mrs. Elizabcch Fr 
72. 

At Narborough, Mrs [litte 

At Leicester, Mrs Harris, in whom +t. 
several charities of the town have los: a lite. 
ral benefactress —Mr., Bradley, ot the Rar 
inn m 

At Husband's Bosworth, Vrs. Hevgate 

At Hathern, Ruth, wise of Mr. jony Us. 
derwood, truss-maker for ruptures. She tos 
an active part in the management, and mid 
up, during the last twenty-five years, vr. 
wards of one thousand instrumental te 
dayes. 


sciC ine 
. 


han. 
tou 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.] At Madely, the Rev. Same 
Walter, curate of that place, to Mis. Bray. 

At Handesworth, Mr. George Robert Ke’ 
sall, of Birmingham, to Miss Mary Fein. 
ton. 

At Wednesbury, Mr. Footman, to \! 
Osborne, both of Birmingham. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. Ilenry Smith, at- 
torney, to Miss ‘Turton. 

At Cheadle, George Wragge, esq. 0! Mins 
field, to Miss Emma Ingleby, second dau). 
ter of Mr. I. of the former place 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mrs Wilson, relict 
of Mr. W. late an eminent manulacturer o! 
Hanley. 

In Walsall workhouse, Peter Danks, 104. 
His faculties were not greatly impaired till a 
short time previous to his death.—Mr. Peter 
Cooper, of the Hare and Hounds.—-Mr. Fran- 
cis Plant, 7. 

At Hansmerwich, near Litchfield, Mr. R. 
Adie. 

At Stafford, Mr. Wood, 5o. 

At the Ryle Farm, near Burton-ypon- 
Trent, Mrs. Cooper, wife of Mr. Henr c 

At Ark Hall, near Tamworth, Humpare) 
Woodcock, esq. 

At Cheadle, Mrs. Ward. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Atthe Anniversary Meeting of the Go- 
vernors of the General Hospital at Birming- 
ham, the auditors presented the annus ws 
pert, by which it appears that the balance 
due to the Treasurers at Midsummer, LoOry 
was S771. Os. dd. During the course o! last 
year, the Governors have been ovliged to sell 
out 1V001. of che S per cent. | 
bog to this charity, the aqmnuai— 
which are double the amount of ¢ 
‘The Board states, that 
suecess has attended the distribution of pre 
miums for taking people out ot  —” 
 * to life those 
or suffocated. 
une have beea 


consuls belong- 
expences of 
he recuiar 


66 Great 
Nncome. 


and using means for restoring 
who were apparently drowned 
Out of ten cases last year)! 
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The new Public Office and Prison at Bir- 
= ipznim are completed. They form a hand- 
iy » edifice, which is not excelled by any 
jing, for a similar purpose, in the Ring. 
Though their erection has cost a larg- 
haa was expected, yet the town has 
rudy supplied the atlding committee 
‘ads tally adequate to flush the whole 
, manner | ishly ornamental to the place. 
Tue first stone Was laid on the 18th of Sep- 


Cemrer, low. 


e , 


+ * 
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vferrea.] At Aston, Mr. Joseph Peill, 
o London, to Mils Hannan Robinson, second 
»terot Mr. John R. of Birmingham. 


At West Bromwich, Mr. Wetiiam Bullock, 
Miss brinton, ouly daughter of Wal- 
ter B esq of the same place. 

Dicd.| At Birminghoin, - Pratt, wis 
dow, Wz. =Mr. Michael Ashtora, 58.—Mr. 
W. Brittu.n. .8.—Mrs. Wither’, 69.— irs. 
Greatrexy @2—N er. Richard Pleath, 67.— 
Mr. “averne: of che Mermaid.—-Mr. Staf- 
ford.--M.rs. Barns, relict of Mr. Henry B, 
o?.—Mr. Thomas Fernehwugh——Mr. Lawe 
ledge, 00 —Mr. William Simcox, v2. 

\: W.ppenbury, Johs P. F. J Plunguette, 
frtcen years officiatang priest .o the Cathuiic 
congreyation of that place, 41. 

At Washwood Heath Mr. Allen, 82. 

At Overs.ey Leuge, Mrs. vilkes, wife of 
Mr. Edward W. and only daughter of the 
late Walter Jones, esq of Alcester. 

At Harborne, irs. Pratt. 

At Albion House, Edgbaston, Mr. B. Brad- 
ley, 63. 

At Coventry, Mr. Maud, 73.—Mrs. Char- 
ley, late governess of a respectable boarding 
school, 83.—eMr. William Crump.—=Mr. 
Vale Whitwell.——-Mr. Snaw. 

At Warwick, Mr. Richard Bevan. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The inclosure of the common, called the 
aaeen woud in Nonely, is in contempla- 
ion 

Married.) At Shitfnall, 
esq. to Mrs. Ann Wales. 

At Aston Round, Mr. Chester, of Weilling- 
ton, to Miss loyd, third daughter of the lute 
joan L. esq. of the rormer place. : : 

At Chetwynd, John Godwin Massey 
Massey, esq. of the Villa, Market Drayton, 
Co Miss Morris, ot Park End, near Newport. 

Dic.) At Wombridze, Mary Heyward, 
#50 Liv years. For séine time previous to 
her ccath, she recewed weekly pay, from Mrs. 
Car ton, of Apley Castle, who paid every 
atccotiun to her that her aged apd helpless 
state recuired, 

Pig the Hult, near Cardington, Mr. Nor- 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Lewis.e=Mrs. Page, 
~ of Mr. Pb. drusgist.—-Mr. John Wil- 
PEt Rev. Henry Crump, vicar of 

“‘e8°on and New church. 

, on pope. Ms. Tiiowas Edwards, mer- 
2 0; Liverpool. 


‘ 
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At Greenway Read, Mis. Lowe, 

At Ludlow, Mrs. Pearce Hall, relict of 
William Pearce H. esg.—-Mrs. Mary Kite, 
wite of Mr. Francis K. 

At Bridgnorth, Mr. W. Hardwick.—Mres. 
Oakes. 

At Wem, Mrs. Marzaret Lee, 55. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. Pace. —Mr. Thomas 
Towler, 79. 

At Feiton, Mr. Lewis. 

At the Oak Farm, near Shiewsbury, Mrs. 


Jones. 


At Glasshampton, Mrs. Moseley, wite of 
Walter Michael M. esq. 

At Westbury, Mr. Richard Sambrook. 

At Leighton, Miss Kynnerskey eldest 
daughter of the late Anthouy K. esq. 


WORCESTrFRSHIRE. 


Married.] At Worcester, Mr. Timothy 
Bevington. of London, to Miss Kitty New- 
man, daughter of Mr. Thomas N.——Myr. 
Long, wine-raerchant, of Kidderminster, to 
Miss Newman. 

At Kidderminster, Mr. R. Evans, of Wore 
Ccestcry to Miss Cooper. 

At Evesham, J. W. Lavender, esq. to Miss 
Rood. 

Died.] At Upton upon Severn, Thomas 
Brockhurst, esq. 86. 

At -vorcester, Mrs. Draycott.—-Suddenly, 
by the bursting of a blood-vessel, Mr. Fran- 
cis Gittens, «ho for several years travelled 
for Mr. Robert Brown, of this city.——Mrs. 
Benton.—Mr. Crowe, tailor.——Mr. R. M. 
Mence, attorney, and clerk to the gencral 
meetings of lieutenancy for the county.— 
Mrs. Griffiths, wite of Mr. G. carpenter.— 
Mrs. ‘l'anner, wife of Mr. ‘TI. of the Cross 
Keys. 

At Suckley, Thomas Freeman, esq. 

At Droitwich, Mr Gale, sen 

At Hallow, Mr. John Ciitron, deputy re- 
gistrar of this diocese; a gertieman of dts- 
tinguished abilities in his profession. 

At Cliines, Mr, John Copson, 63. 

At Little Inkberrow, Mrs. Smith.{ 

At the Hoo, near Kidderminster, Mr. 
-~William Stamford, 75; nearly fitty years 
bailitl to the family of Mr. Hill. 

At Harvington, near Evesham, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, 86. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Hereford, Mr. Thomas 
Barrow to Miss Jemint Watkius, beta of 
Kingstoue. 


At Eardisley, the Rev. Martin Amp lett, 


vicar of Rhyali, Rutland,to Miss Bourne, of 
Hereford, daughter of the late Rev. John B. 
vicar of Kempley, Gloucestershire. 

At Marcle, Mr. Thomas Gudsell, of Wal- 
ton, toMrs. Gammond, relict of Mr. Petes GU. 
of Solles’s Hope Court. 

At Ross, Mr. Addis, of Altea Court Farmy 
to Miss Bliza Evans. 
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Died.] At King-street, William Parrv, 
esq. When the estate devolved to the late 
Mr. Parry, there remained a ruinous, but 
then habitable building upon it, famous ‘or 
having been the residence of the second Ha- 
rold, and trom whic! the adjoining village 
took its name Jewish Harold (now corrupted 
to Ewias Harold)  Tothe lovers of antiquity 
it is a matter ot regret that Mr. Parry, find- 
ing it incapable of repair, made use of the 
materials in erecting anew house 

At Wellingtor, the Rev. Thomas Wel- 
Jington, vicar ut Hope under Dinmore, 75. 

At Kington, Mrs. Ann Moythan, wife of 
Mr. David M. 


At Landinubo, Jumes M‘Kenzie, esq. a na-' 


tive of the county of Ciomartie in Scotland, 
formerly a captain in his Majesty's Scotch 
brigaar, in the pay of the states general of 
the United Provinces, and late captain of a 
company in the fourth regiment of Dutch 
troups, in his Britannic Majesty's service. 

At Lesbury, Mr. Thomas Morley. 

At Clehonger, near Heretord, Mr. John 
Fencott, 75. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Married.| | Mr. Jenkins, surgeon and apo- 
thecary, of Ledbury, to Miss Ireland, of 
Forthampton. 

Dicd.] At Horsley, Elizabeth and Lou- 
isa, dauzhters of the Rev. Thomas Dudley 
Fosbrooke. 

At Cirences'er, Mrs. Williamson. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Newton, relict of the 
Rev. Mr. N. of this city. 

At Lechlade, Mrs. Mary Loder, widow of 
Charies Loder, esq. 86. 

At Suckley, Thomas Freeman, esq. 

At Kington, near Thornbury, Mr. W. 
Osborne, 75. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.| At Chipping Norton, Yr. Cole” 
grave, of Sibford, to Wiss Mary Bre aK Spear? 
of the Blue Bour inn, at tie tormer place. 

At Oxtornd, Mr. G. L. Luker, to Miss 
Carter. 

At Hevley, Mr. James Vick, of Dorches- 
ter, to Miss M. Dyer. 

At Witney, Issac Newton Lawrence, esq, 
of Colthill, Berks. te, Miss symonds. 

Died.) At Oxto® 
O0.—-Mrs. Sadler, 55.—Miuss Firth, ?0.— 
Agrd 4, Mr | hn Baie Vy ANY Vears ta the 
eervice o* Mr. Costar, as coaciin 1 


non trom this 
city to London. expert adriver, 
and son 


h respected, th t m iny centlemen 


a © 
rv 


» Air. Thomas Stone. 


Ile WAS SO 


of the whip, wero had ben iils pupils, very 
liberally settled an handsome annuity upon 
him.—Mr. Vhomas Newman, 6%. He had 
for thirty-five years faithtully discharged the 
effices of cook and manciple to St. John’s 
Col ege 

At Satthampton, Mrs. Marshall, wid 


COW 
@! the Rev. Canstopher M. ot Great Haze- 
Jey. 


A ! 
" 

At Bletchington, the Rev. James Cow: 

rector of the parish , vy 
BUCKINGHAMSH'RR, 

Married.| Mr. Charte; Wethered. 
Marlow, to Miss Bell,ot Aviesbury 

At Amersham, the Rev. Richird Phone 
curate oi that p! CC, ANd Master oF ¢! = bes 
grammar school there, to Virs Corbett 

Died.} At Beaconsfiekt, in an adysares 
age, Mrs. Haviland, relict of the late Geo. 
ral Haviland; a woman in meny re 
justly memagable. Her talents were ca 
keen, and powertul; her acquaintance wiry 
elegant literature extensive aud various; she 
possesssd a style polished, pointed, and spark. 
ling; her conversation rich, e>tertainicg 
and instructive, abounded with anecdotes i 
those who, in ber early days, had beer moe 
eminent tor letters, wit, and humour, in her 
native country, Ireland: and in her memor 
were preserved many beautiful tragments » 
ancient songs and ballads, which have esca 
our most diligent collectors. Above 21), 
her heart was benevolent, friendly, and «fc. 
tionate 5 and she discharged the manitold du. 
ties of a long life in a manner which pecuii- 
arly endeared her tothose who were more im- 
mediately connected with her. 

At Chilton Park, Mr Henry Smyth, 33. 

At Aylesbury, Vir. John Rawbone. 

At Clifton Hall, Charles Louis, son of 
Alexander Small, esq. 7. 

At Newport Pagnell, Mr. John Warner, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Sowbridgeworth, Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Thurnall, of Whittlestord, near 
Cambridge, to Miss Howard, of Saworidge- 
worth, 


Soar. 


r 
} ) 
‘ 
’ 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Daventry, Charles Rit- 
tray, M.D. to Miss F.ecman, daughter of 
the late Thomas F. 

At Wanstori, M. © Kirby, of Barrowden, 
Rutland, to Miss jane Sharpe 

At Castle Ashbv, the Hon. and Rev. Free 
deric Powys, brother to Lora Lilord, to Miss 
Gould, sister of Lord Grey de Rutny n, ang 
grand-daughter to the lave bas} of Sussex. 

At Brackley, Mr. John Treacher, of te 
Swan inn, Buckingham, to Miss brisget 
Latubury. 

At Peterborough, Captain Howell, of the 
Pembroke militia, to Mrs. Waldezrave 

The Rev J. 5. Coleman, ot Maidwell, to 
Miss Elizabeth Bosworth, of Draughton 

Ded.] At Mears Ashoy, Mrs. Catharine 
Thornton, : : 

At Northampton, Mr. John Fawcett, + 
—Mr. Thomas Ives, forty-two years clerk ot 
the parish of St. Peter, 77.—Mr. J homss 
Hiltes. - 

At Peterborough, Mr. Thomas Fisher, 050 
ther to the Bishop of Exeter, 4, 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


; 7 —* 
At Huntingdon, E. L. Ecwar " 


3. 


Die 4. | 


: 2 “e . “Vieiae D 
eSq. late major OF bee Flintshire militia, 
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_Mr. Richard Jellis, 45.—-Mr, Thomas Tur- 
tind £0. 
“ALY ixlev, Mr. Robert Gregory, futher of 

Mfr. G. of the Roy al Military Academy, 59. 

At St. Ives, Mr. R F. Stap es. 

CAMBEPIDGESHIRE. 

Married ] At Cambridge, the Rev. Fran- 
cis Creswell rectur of Great W aldingfiels in 
Suffolk and cate tellow and rector of Clare- 
Hall, to Jane, the eldest daughter ot Mr. 
Okes_—Mr. William Alien to Mass James 
Coilett 

At Wisbech, Mr. W. Smalley, to Miss 
Hill.—Mr. R. Abbott, to Miss Clark, only 
7 hterot Mr © attorney. 

Dea.} At Guiden siorden, Mr. Simeon 
Leete. 

At Haddenham, Mr. John Tavlor, or the 
Black Buli, and permanent serjceant in the 
Haddenham company, of the Eiy volunteers. 

AtCambridge, -irs. Elbzate th Cunimings, 
amaiden jady, of Exmouth, Pevon, 

At Blustisham, Mrs. A&plan, wife of Mr. 
Willian A. 

At Wisbech, Mrs. Alice Watson, widow 
ef the late Cooke W. esq. of Lynn, 81. 

At Lindbeach, Mr. John Wallis. 

AtLmron, Mrs. Fisher, wife of the Rev. 

und F. jun. vicar of that place, ‘ 


NORFOLK. 

Marred.} At Norwich, Henry Reeve, esg. 
M. }). to Miss Susannah Taylor. 

At He sham, Mr. J. W. Rotberts, eldest son 
of Alderman R. ot Ne rwich, to Miss Ann 
May Unthank, daughter ot William U. esq. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Kerr, surgeon to Miss 
Fox, eldest daughter of Benjamin F. esq. of 
the custom house, j in that place. 

a At Norwich, Miss Sophia Astley, 
sixth dug iter ot Sir jacov Heory A. bart.— 
M:. Robe tt Swan, 51.—Miss Alderson, daugh- 
teror Robert A Be sseward ot the city, <0. 

—Mr. Joseph Newman, 67.—Mrs. Rivett, 
®1.--Mr. R. Spooner, 22, and ‘our days af- 
terwards, his muther, Mrs. S. eens Athow. 
mr. C, Nelson, o3 ——Mr. Menry Gooch, 


7 L—Mr, ins Stebbings, 93. —Miss Elizabeth 
Ree, 19. 


AtCromer, Mrs. Mary Ransome, relict of 
Cuptain W Liam R. 70.—Mrs. Pratt wife of 


Edward Roger | P. esq. 0: Rysion House, and 
Siter to Lady stley. 

At Heizh m, Mis Webber, 77. 

At besthorp ve, Mr. T. Page, 77. 

At Tu; denhall, Mr. J. Procke, 77. 


At Tuns: tead, Var. I, Mark, 70. 
At East 


olonel D.—The Rev. Thomas eckwith, 
4. 


ae) a ee = ° ° 
\ at ~OUTA Tow n, Mr, King, proprietor of the 
4Tmout'! 


1 mail-coach. 
At Yarmouth, Mr. Thomas Peake.—Mrs. 


bacy, 


At Bacton, Mss. Hew’ itt, widow of the Rev. 
Afr. bi. 29, 


Dereham, Mrs. Dickens, relict of 


At Harpley, Mr. J. Stapleton 63 

At Redenhall, Mr. Cornelius Bedingsfield, 
74. 

At Fatterford, Rachel ‘noe, second diugh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Norris, 11. 

At Pulhim, Mrs. Howes, 80. 

At Shropham, Mr Nathaniel! Mant, 59. 

At Fa kenham, Mrs. Readwin, 31. 


SUFTOLK. 

Application is intensed to ve made to Pare 
liament during the next session ior an Act 
for dividing and enclo ing the Commons aad 
waste lands mi the parish of East Derghole, 
and in severa: manors of Old Hail Comman- 
dee, others ‘se ot juhn’s, [!.artes, aud Spen- 
Cers, within the same parish 

Miurried.} At Suacury, Houghton Spen- 
ctr, eg oF Wes Wratting, Camobridveshire, 
to Miss sme ia Struct, daughter ot William 
S. — —The Sev. Edward dich: uan, ot Dene 
ley, Nor! olk, to Miss bk sther Dog, gett, second 
daughter of sir. John D. oi Migsleton ral, 
Meadham. 

At Spr ughton, Joseph B. Smytn, esq. to 
Miss wogeis, daughter ot the Kev. Mr. R, 

Dicd.] At Hengrav:, Mrs. Xouxwood, 
wite of Robert frage it. esq 

At Sampson s hutl, the ev. C. Tenant, 67, 
67. ce was perpetual curate of Tiguan, to 
which living te was elected in 17 4. 

At Bury, bir. Pleasince f the Unicorn 
public house, 7 lr. Go dwin 

At St. Andrews, near Mecc.cs, Mr. James 
Berry 

At ipswich, Mr. Benjamin Raymond, ell- 
dest son of Mr. Ry stup-buileer, t.—The 
Rev. William Gordon, J) D. cormerly pas- 
tor of the dissenting congregation im Lacket- 
street, in this tow, 79 

At Great Welnetham, Miss Norman, daughe 
ter or Mr. William N. 19. 

ESSEX. 


TY 
ry 
; 
I 


It has Leen both the boast and the alvan- 
tay re ot this count: Vy, t iat attention te agricule 
ture has jong been the habit o che must dise 
tinguished characters turtank and talent. By 
this mea $ the scapie resuurces 0! rhe country 

have been augmented, and a sim®ilug pesoare 
try have been accompaned with national 
Strength. T e fame of Bakewell excited thy 
enterprise of otners In the lute Duke ot Bede 
tord the Country lestoneo the rolest auricule 
turists and the most ger 1Ous patrono! i uodine 
dry. We nave, huwever, sti 1 k}iman, Cul- 
ley , and Westcar; bus we regret to find, that 
the late sae ot -urnham Wike has deprived 
us of the exertions and jucgment o Mr. 
Wekeacld, whose extensive and valuable 
Stock is now dispersed. Mr. Wakefield did 
not confine his exertions to one « mpegs 
of husbandry, the flock, the drove, ind the 
draft, were equally the abject ot his arte: ition, 
a din the late sale it was difficult to say 
which was met admired, his South Dowa 


sheep, iss Devon stock, or hus Sufoik ho ~~ 
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It reeuired no common share of judgment to 
elect such @ stock, as was submitted to sale 
by Nr. Wakettela 5 and tuough the prices at 
which thev were »pocked down, exciies the 


ender of those unacquainted with agicultu- 


JL pursuits, the experienced tarmer weil knows 


a | 
Y 
that Mr. Waikelieid’s unsparinz expence et 
r 


yney and esertion in the collection of this 
stock have not been tuo hverally rewarded. 
A. sale more numeruusly attended has sel- 
dom taken place. The sheep sold uncome 
mo:ly well, ad notwithstanding the wetaess 
ct the second day, the Devons vrought targe 
prices, but the great competition was tor this 
pentieman’s Suffolk horses. Mr. Robinson, 
of Ireland, was the purchaser ot Knot of Oak 
the moot beautiful cart stallion in tue king- 
dom. Colonel Maister bought the old horse 
Briutcs. Lord Chichester obtained two stal- 
lions, Sir Hugh Smith one, and Sir Henry 
hiildmay another. The Duke of Rutland, 
the Earis of Chichester and Jersey, Lords 
Heathficld and Somervilie, Sirs H. Mildmay, 
W. Rowley, J. Sebright, R. Harland, and the 
Hon. Mr. Vanneck, were present among the 
numerous grazicrs, farmers, and agriculturists 
who attended from all the districts of the 
bingdom. 

Marred.] At Willingale Spain, Mr& Lux. 
more, surgeon, of St. Mary Axc, London, tu 
M ss Barker, cldest daughter of Mr. B. of 
Spain’s Hail. 

Mr. Burrel, of Lynn, Norfolk, to Mrs. Ty- 
ker, widow of Mr. Christopher T. of East 
House Farm, Romford. 

At Halsted, Mr. Martin, of the Gorge inn, 
to Miss Miller. 

Ac Colchester, Mr. John Plyth, of Great 
“‘Totham, to Miss Charlotte Blyth. 


Ded.) At Wood ord, Mrs. Free, of New 
Broad street, London, 74. 

At Komrord, Joon Tyler, esg.o-Mr. 
George, corn-tactur, 47 

At Writtle, Mr. James Smith. 


At Greet Waltham, Mr. jhomas Ember- 
suh. 

At Woodham Walter, Mr. William Brooks, 

At Moulsham, Mys. Taylor, wite or Mr, 
Willian 1. of the Hlice Queens. 


St Chelm vid, Mr W yorow, of the Red 
C \ ; ‘ ? ae Vr. Andrew Smith 

At Colcuester, Vis. Leaggett, wite of Mr. 
! —_ 4 ry . . 

» Lt) .) ty Li3 , are 

At Lodge bhai, Comingham, Mr. Charles 
Claranc 

& « . loa - ’ 7 3 as ~ . - 

At Stoke, by Nasland, Mr. Gicea wiie of 


3G. 


KENT. 

The commanding cngineer at Dover, has 
aN in cuntel Ip atioa to } silauwn the ciith to 
t.c southward vf the tow Ny, ca tlled Hay Clirti, 
= 7" le ff » th 
. ‘ sa Par y B1OWN by the title ot 
Shakespear.’s Cliff, so d etn guished trom the 

9A Made to it Dy vur immortal bard in 
tL ¢ play of King Lear The pian is as fol- 
™ Ye 


ble citi is to be lowered about hity 


Kent. 





[Nor, |, 


or sixty feet, so ag to leave a level 
order that a battery of wenty 
erected, under the luca that the. gins of +. 
case and heig are not adle to take 
Cuust to the eas aad of the Castle, aug tos 
westward towards Fo'kestone. ‘The 
dicular heizht ofthe cliist} ought to 
three hundred and fity .eet, amd has tor cen 
ries past excited the admiration of every be, 
holder, and is the common topic of convers. 
tion with travellers who visit the town, 
Should this c'itt be lowered, as it is inten: et, 
it would tend to lessen the be “Aut of tae diac, 
and to deprive vessels at sea of a Very exce|. 
lent land -mark; but, on the other hand, 
should a Martello tower be erected, on it, in 
the state it now is, it will command the who's 
range of coast Sonn the South Foreland to 
Fo!kestone, and would be of infinite service in 
protecting the coast. Should a linding be at. 
tempted and the enemy take shelter under the 
high clitts at St. Margarct’s, it would also 
protect the heights from the enemy throwing 
shells into the place, were they to get passes. 
sion of any of the adjacent hills, Barracks 
might also be built tocontain some hunsre's 
of men, and the plan would aid to the beauty 
and grandeur of the scene ; 2t the same time 
it would not cost one-third of the expence 
which the erection of a battery woul ine 
cur. 

Married.} At Linton, the Rev. H. W. 
Neville, second son of Chis opher N. 83. of 
Wiliingore, Lincolnshire, to Miss Ave. 
Mann second daughter of James M. ey — 
Rodert Martin Smith, esq. of Bromicy, to 
Miss Thomas, eldest duug ter of Jaues 4. eg. 
o: Greenwich. 

At Dover, Jolin Somerville, esq. of Loa- 
don, to Miss Wilsun.—The Liev. j. d. tew- 
lett, fellowof Pembroke Hal, lt eS to 
Miss Brattle of Wateringbury 

Died j At Margate, Le «is Agasit, ae 
formeriy an eminent merchant 
70.—-Mirs. W. Vardon 26. ) 

At Canteroury, Anna Maria, eldest dausve 
ter of the late William: Hammond, esq. 0 9% 
Alban’s Court, in this county, © jdmeaelis Lie 
londer.—eMr. Robe t Gardener—J. uu 
ming, €sq. aa eminent ation y ip 

At Sevenoaks, Mrs. Ricuardson, wie of 
major general R. 

At Igatham Court Lodge, Ric! sgt Jemesy 
esq. receiver general for the county and many 
years colonel of the West nent sti tae 

At Wilsley Green, Cranbro ok, Mrs Sys 
relict of Captain > aes 

At Cranbrook, the Rev. Richard Poimorey 
nearly thirty vicar of that patsy 
Ov. 

At Wootton Court, the Rev Edward Tyme- 
well Brydges, rector of Ottenden and Wootton 
8. 

In the Isle of Grain, Mr. Thomas Chaps 
man, of Rotherhitne, 69. 

At Deptiord, Mis. Rout, 77- 
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erne, Mr. William Asbeed, 21. 

| Mr. Kichard Danton, pilot. 

Csy rua, "olm Smith, esq. many 
cy» mission of the peace for this 


oa 


‘ . 
Mir, Clackett —Mer. Bunyer, 77. 
§e Jsbo» oturtturd, Pdward Broome, esq. 
of sown “tai! he 
1: Dover, Mir. James Tumey, many years 


* * ° 1 . 
ofthe Trinity pilots of taut town, ov. 


SURRY. 


1’, ] At Fra! ct, Willan Hal lane 
P: ‘to MissMio ve 
( wif. .20:0°SC Smith, tof he foe 
yp 4 s Je Fc . i SL diughter of 
iz. « ; v: 5 Sy uw tlCe 
i Taare 1 stu.'er Spence, 
: us “4. souge street, Loiory 
é 


icy R flarris, esy .or--erly a 
@ruog. un St. Pau.’s couch yaid, Loudon. 


SUSSEX. 


The new rcad from Brighton to Worthing 
throu hb Lower Lencing ts «lrea:'y set out and 
intended te be finisued early aext spring. The 
cistance between these favourite watering 
paces will not only be shortened nearly two 
miles, but will be one or the pleasantest rides 
on the coast. 

A martello tower, upon a very extraordinary 
scale, snow buliding at Fast Bourne. It has 
an advanced circular wali, of considerable 
taickness, behind which is ynother support, 
consisting entirely of beach timber; and the 
walls of the tower ‘tself will be so strong, as 
to render it impregnable in every point. 
These towers are supplied with cisterns, upon 
avery commodious and econumica! construc. 
tion: they consist cf squares of oak timber, 
lined with lead, the eighth part of an inch in 
thickness 

Married ] At Arundel, Captain Arthur 
Mortisof the 73d regiment of toot, to Geor- 
gana Frederica Morris, only daughter of 
Captain Charles M. of Charlotte street, Fitz. 
Toy square, London. 

At Steyning, Mr. Sheppard, of London, to 
Miss Young, daughter of Mr. Edward Y. -- 
Dea.) At Shoreham, Mrs. Kilvington, 
— ot HH. M. K. esq. and sister to S. Rolles- 
‘wl, e$q. of the secretary of st.ute’s office. 
. At Brighton, Mr. ‘[nomas Pellat, son of 
nomas P. esg. of Iroummonger’s Hall, London. 
meVaptain Duval or the South Glocester 1il- 
"ag — John Hort, Hare. o: Arlington street, 
ve Many years British consul, at Lis- 
Pace, Mr. Woodward, 80.—Philadel- 
heat oe OL—Mrs. Cuel, $1.—Mr. 
ww ere Verrail, 64, 

- Southever, John Blackmann, gent. 73. 

wife of Ja feat Brighton, Mrs Huddleston, 
OF John HH. eq. of Down Place. 
At Rinener, He mry Thurloe Shadwell, 


Sey a jest: _ ‘ ™ < @ ~ 
ser'ise OF peace, and Captain of a corps 


Surry—Susser— Hampshire—Wiiist ive. 409 


of olunteer cavalry, called the Sussex 
Guides. 

At Black Down, near Midhurst, Rich rd 
Yaldwyn, esq 45: 

At Wickham, near Steyning, Mr. Pen- 
told. 

At Chichester, Mr. Thomas Battman 

At Cocain_, Nir. Underwood, 4. 


HAMPSHINF, 


The novulat on of Sou spton has se 
Wir a ane ef, fF 5 i it et 1 to 
boil! w cew ccetand creen mrk t, opposice 
th ores f Tn f U Chere are NODVe 
> " roleanimorovenie: t, Chere ree 
motes HO a dOuvt but the projectey scheme 


icrnet.t AtChristchorch, Caotain Stn- 
art, R N> second son of the lute Sir Charces 
S. to Miss Sullivan, eldest duu hter of the 
Right Hon. John $ 

Ded} At Butt’s Ash, on the borers of 
the New Fovest, Hampshire, in the J4ch veur 
of his age, Thomas Moody, esq. one of the 
old st licutenants in the revy, superanuated 
wita the rank of commander. He served as 
lieuten nt in the ship with the late 4 dimiral 
Sir Charles K iowies, tn all tis actions tn the 
West Indies, in the war which endes in 1748; 
and again in the succeeding war, until the ade 
miral struck his Hug, in 17573 after which 
time he did not again gotosea 

In the 7Cth year of his age, the Rev. Mat- 
thew Woodford, Archdeacon of Winchester, 
prebend of that cathedral, and rector of Craw- 
ley and Cuibourn, in this county. 

At A'verstoke, near Gosport, Dr Sturges, 
chancellor of the diocese of Winchester. one 
of the prebendarie> of that cathedral, and rec- 
tor of Alverstuke; father of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, one of the lords of the treasury. 

At Shidtield Lodge, near Wickham, Mrs. 
Sirah Blizh, wite of Captain John B. com- 
mander of Majesty's ship Alfred, in the Bale 
tic. 

At Heckfield Place, Mrs Sarah Mowbray 
last surviving sist-r of the late Jumes M. esq. 
of Burley manor, near Ringwood. 

AtA restord, Mr. William Witear, surgeon 
and apothecary. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Paterson. —irs. 
Oram. 

At Fareham, Mrs. Elizabeth Teck, 70. 

Atthe Half:ay house, near Portsmouth, 
Mr. Burzess, innkeeper 

At Fawley, Captuin Moody, O07, ; 

At Hiisea purracks, J.ieutenant Munrs, ot 
the first vetecun battalion, ass) Cant pavtrise 
—_— Vir. William 


ter of detachments at Anise: ' 
'e bomatraicr whe 


Marrowman, the veneral.e ba 
some time since attended at ib leckouse forty 
but whowas lately handsome:y superannu ited 
4 ; + 
in consequence of his previcus gous coucucs. 
VIL TSHIRE. 
" el 
Afirred ] At Chippenham, Mr. Avg, 


isi sher, of the Dear ion. 
atterney, to Miss Bowsher, of tae bear a 
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At Holt, Mr. Starr, to Louisa, fourth 
@auc! ter o° Edward Sovuthouse esq. late one 
of his Majesty's judges at Montreal, in Ca- 
nada. 

Dict 1 At Salisbury, E. Hinxman, esq. of 
Durnt vad house. an alderman of that city.— 
Mrs Mary Whitmarsh, 71. 

At Wootton Bassett, John Ralph, esq. a 
justice for the county, and an alderman and 
justice for the borough of Wootton Bassett. 

At South Burham-housey Mrs Whalley, 
wife of the Rev. Mr. W. of Mendip Lodge, 
Sonicrset hire. 

At Wanininster, Miss Halliday 

At Chippenham, Mr. Thomas Brinkworth. 
=Samiuci Neate, esq. 

At Melksham, John Newman, esq. 

At Conock, near Devizegs, Mr. Samuel Pin- 
clin. 

BERKSHIRE. 

At a meeting qf the Proprietors of the in- 
tended Literary Institution at Reading, held 
afew days since, atc the Town Hall, it was 
unanimously resolved, that a proper situation 
for a Library and Reading-room should be 
procured, and other necessary arrangements 
miaide tor its ¢3 soon as possible, 
purpose was ap- 


tavlishment, a 
and a committee tor that 
pointed. <A constderab:e addition has recent- 
ly beer. made to the subscription, which now 
amounts to upwatds of ose hundred shares, 
at S01. each. 

In addition to the improvements which 
have lately taken place at Newbury, it is in 
contemplation to make a new approach to the 
market from Bartholomew strect, ulittleabove 
the church, of suthcicnt width to admit three 
carrlayes alsreost. 

Alorricd.] At Newbury, Mr. Trumplett, 
linen-draper, to Mis. Palmer, both of New- 

At Sod! ury, the Rev. Henry Wintle, of 
Culham, near Abingdon, rector of Souierton, 
te Miss Ann Drayton, Gloucester. 

AtIsiip, Mr. Ashcombe, of Newbury, to 
Miss Flizebcth Phillips, youngest daughter of 
Thomas I’. « 

At Fioxieid, Mr. Hawkios, schoolmaster, 
ci Newbury, to Miss Newman 

At Reading, James Maekeuzie, esq. of Ex- 
mi uth, to Miss Ann Pococke. 


John Gibse n esq of Koss, Herefordshir 


Z ‘95 1 ire, 
tu Miss Elza Knapp, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas K. sector of Eaglesield. 

Died. } At Inkpen, Mr Joba Baster. 

At Radley, Mr. Join Coleing, 65. 

At Weanhticld, Mis Adams. 

At Newbury, Mrs. Prown. 

At Sprenhamland, Vir. Siikstone. formerly 
heeper of the Mews at Bristol Hotwells. 

At Moidenheas, Mr. Edwards, of the Sa- 


sacen’s Head inn. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


In CRcCavating tle gew Canal, near the Red- 


Berkshive—Somersetshine. 





[ Noy. l, 


en have dics. 
oak trees, 2 


cliffhouse, Bristol, the workm 
vered a great number of 
fitteen feet below the surface of the ears, 
Some of them are as much as three F ot ; 
diameter ; on being exposed tothe atmosphere 
the outside peels off, ant moulders Awar, bus 
the heart is so firm and sound, th 
ofthe pieces have been manufactured jp, 
spokes and tables, which, in appearance, - 
not unlike faint coloured mahogany. 

Lately was held, in the Exhibition Varq 
of the Bath and West or England Soezty 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Ars, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, the firs: 
public mart of that society, for the sue 
of improved British Clothing Wool, A 
very considerable quantity of such woo! 
was sent from various parts of the Wes 
ot England, some of which was sold at fy 
prices; and though, on account of the sta. 
nation of trade, occasioned by the peculisr 
juncture of public affairs, a part was left un. 
sold under the care of the secretary, it is 
highly probable this mart, whether to be an. 
nual or otherwise, as shail be determined, 
will increase in its Importance. 

Married.| At Bath, the Rev. Edwin Stock, 
eldest son of the bishop of Nillala, to Mis: 
Louisa Droz, daughter of the lace Simeon D 
esy —The Rev. Sumner Smith, vicar of As- 
hill, to Mary Ann, second dauchter of the 
late Rev. Benjamin Spry, vicar of St Mary 
Redcliff, Bristol. ——The Rev. James Haviland, 
fellow of New College, Oxford, to Miss M. 
Parker, daughter of the late Rev. Hugh P. 
— Mr. Strange, to Miss P Hazard, diughter 
of the late Mr. Samuel H. booksel'ere 
Newman Knowlys, esq. common serjeant 
of the city of London, to Mrs. Slope. 
John Mervin Nvoth, esq. to Mrs. Wiltors. 
—Mr. F. A. Shum, to Mrs. Cooke —Georze 
Samuel Kett, esq. of Seething Hall, Norloiky 
to Miss Milford, only child of Richard M. 
sq. . 

At Stoke Courcy, James Cragg, esq. © 
Miss Mary Rawlins, youngest daughter of 
John R. esq. , . 

At Bristol, the Rev. Iszac Tozer, Jun. of 
Teignmouth, Devon, to Miss Ann Goodman, 
of Chippenham, Wilts.—The Rev. Lasers 
Spencer, A.M. of Oxtord, to Miss Bowlesy 
dauuzhter of the late Edward B. esq. of sais 
hampton.—Lieutenant J. Norman, R.N. © 
Miss E. Gilmore —Captain Colland, of ane 
Giamorgan militia, to Miss Forbes, secors 
daughter of the late Thomas F. esq. o ad 
tol. si 

At North Stoneham, the Rev. Gilbert 
Heathcote, fellow of Winchester collests , 
Miss Beadon, daughter of the Rev. Eaware 
B, rector of North Stoncham. 

Thomas Hayten, esq of Eden 
Mis: A, Smith, of Tiverton. | oe 

Died] At Bath, Mrs. Maltby, FN. 
Thomas M. esq. of Lakenham-Grovty -*" 
tik, and mother to the lady os tac ©" 


i sever) 


Vale, 0 


bi sho, oF 
: 


' 
=r) 
pleveny 











_ g0.—Miss Bull, of ee Ashton. 
“ mother of Richard T. esq.— 
1 M . Trigg mot esq. a gent tleman de- 
“a qdac fom the Farguh: irsons of Invercould, 
eg oslond. but who resided many years in 
. where he was universally 
natives as by his 
own countrymen —Mrs. Ravenhill.—Mr. 
fosiah George, 86.—T homas Oliver Vassal, 
on of the late John V. esq. and drot her 
» the late gallant Colonel V. 
At Pristul, Mr. Samuel Cox, son of Samucl 
C esq —Mr. Pr. C. Sharp, son of the late 
Rey, John S. pastor of the Baptist meeting. 
—Nr. William Bartley.—Mrs. Barrett, 
mother of Mr. B. of the customs. —Mrs, Gro- 
et, wie ot SchawG.esq.alady of unbounsed 
‘ty, whosedeath was the resultor an acci- 
dent that has of late years occasioned the loss of 
s) many valuable lives Her clothes caught 
fre while alone in Fer drawing-room, aad 
urvived buta few hours. ‘he house took 
yand was with difficulty saved. —-Henry 
Goorze Prety man, second son of the Rev. Dr. 
PA: chdeacon, and residentiary of Lincoln. 
—Mr John Snooke —The Rev. John Gent, 
vical of NTEhe, by Nay lund, Sutio! ‘ke, 00. 

At Kineston, near Taunton, John Band, 
esg. late of Wookey house, many years 
cne of his Majesty’ S justices of the peace, 
and al oa deputy lieutenant for the county. 

4: Combe Down, Mr. Birchall, formeriy an 
eminent upholter of Bath, 76. 

AtEristol, Mrs. Evans Mrs. Cole.e=Mr. 


e- Potersbu shy 


‘ 2 ‘oan by the 


@. Clas - 


in Room, son of Mr. James R. mereaanct — 
Mis. E. Steveas, relict or Mr. W. L. glass- 


1 


Bath, Mfrs. Tillstone, reltee of Mr. 


T. sur eon. of Bris glitheimstoa. —Niiss Shute. 
r. Gs. Po les, 19. 
~— sir Samuel Hayes, Bart of 
Drun hee Castle, Donegal, b:cland.—-Richara 
Vic Crs op ryOr, esq. 


At E.rton, near Kingsbridge, J. Pierce, 


al 


-heidar, near Wells, Mrs. Flower, wi.e 
Oo fur James F. 


At Long Ashton, Mrs._Tretch. 


q ° , - ; ' Pees ‘ 
Tt nwidd, neat Newcistie Emblyn, 


T > Lloyd, esd. 
St VWeeodb ury, |. T. Ceel Trevillian, es: 
? y ? 
° whiddle: Cy. 


‘At Shepten Mallet, Mr. William Hippis:- 


4¢ Chipping Sodbury, Mr. W. Harvey 
DORSETSHIRE. 
At Creech St. Michael], Mrs. Ann 
sate eh ae Mr. John Dyer, 92 
ACS invorne, Ldward Hanhbana, eldest son 
ef tbe Rev. Sir James H. of Dean’s-couit, 1d. 
At Vorehester, Mr. Adams, ot the Queen’s- 
2s inn, OO.—Mrs. Konitas, Yo. 
“At Yeovil, in consequence of a fell from 
HOTS, Mr. John Hockins, bauker. 
ia t Beam inoter, i homas Harris, ¢sg. 99. 
“oN TuLy Mac. No. 10d, 


-~ 


Dorseishire— Devonshire. 





At Halstock, fohn Clarke, esq. 

At Poole, Mrs) Ann Moore, wife of Mr. 
Joseph M. bookseller. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A be of coal of fine ary, equal to 
that of Newe. istle, has lately ‘nh opened on 
ca. ‘Don n, about three miles af Exeter; 
and the most sanguine expectations are en- 


tertained that it will ultimotely turn out of 


great magnitude and impoitance 

At the autumnal meeting of the western 
Apiarian society,held onthe 8th of Occober at 
Exeter, it was resolved—Thot a premiy im of 
the first rate shall next year again be given to 
the person who shall take fiom his apiary the 
Breatest quantity 


d 


of honey anil wax, without 
estroying the bees, leaving the colony 
eguuily heavy as onthe first May ;—anrd 
that a like premium shall be divided between 
two or three cottagers who shail, in like 
manner, take the value of the rent of their 
Cottageswm—Th t a premium of the third rate 
shall be given to the resident tdentr or 
Servant of any nobleman or genticwan who 
Shall take the greate.t quantity trom his 
master’s eplary3 anda premium or the fourth 
rate shall be given to the operator who shall 
take the zreatest gu ntitv trom those of his 
Cnm:piover’ss and that a reward of three pounds 


i 
iven to the first persion w he shall 


| 


as : 
Diiail Cc + 
convict any rovber of an apiiry in the year 
1808 

Married} At Withecombe Kaleigh, the 
’ , ‘Tt } . ° . 
icv. ‘Thomas Craig, 0! Rocking, E sex, to 
Miss Davies, of Exmoutn. 

At Torr, George Metchell, eq $60 Miss 
Ancwrews. 
torney, Oo 


cldest daughter of Mr. M. at- 
st Niodoury. 

Aly, Anthony Bullei 
of Suutlimolion, to Miss Elizabeta Vicury, 
dauehter of Mr. Thomas V. or i 
Elouse. 

At Crediton, Mr. W. Hender, surgeon, of 
Collington, to Miss Elizaveth Dury. 

At CxXe(CcYr, Mfr. Samuel Luscombe, yun. 
surgcon or the Devon and Lacter Hospical, ty 
Miss Charlwte Walker. 

At Piymouth, Iszac Femers, esq. cartaia 
tn the ‘roval 

Ac Barnstable, Wallan Pro'e, C34. Oi 
Georgehan » tO ivdiss Reuccca Watson. 

Did. | Art W oodhury the Rev. Mr. 
Datre, tormer!s one Gi the pi est vicars ut 
bxet ‘yr cathediat. 


at foeavit cey whi > Seral) 


At bt “O.idl Voo deel 


5 a ‘ j 
DAVV, to Miss Di ad Ward 


‘Tucker, uf Ho- 
niton. 21. 
eat &xm ; 
At livert DN, Nirs. Gils yy Wile ve! Mr. Wile 


09! {, 


duahy a¥e 


lobn Staple, 7, 


liam B. yun. 40. 
] : . 
At kxeter, Mrs. Joan Grggory. fri. 


' , tf} 
N WR LNILLS! ’ FEised & je im iv) Coy “a souiliZe 
ton, 75. f ot oh Johas. nm. ¢° j ow VIS rice - 
, {is = inmaen 
ard.—Nirs. Sicaillzy Sm | Cb Wil. we THE Cie 


At Woodbury, Join Holwell, «$q. 84. 
At Tervnmouth, Chaties Wurbleri, esq 


barzeter at law 
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At Sidmouth, Mrs. Colman, wife of Francis 
=o ee 

At Coryton, Mrs. Tucker, wite of William 
» esq 

At Tavistock, Mrs. Hall. wife of Charles 
Hall, M.D. late of Braunston, Northampton- 
shire. 

At Plymouth, Miss Louisa Grizg, 18. 

At Exeter, Mrs. Chave, relict of John C. 
esq.0! Rembertou, and duughter of William 
Troyte, esq. of Huntsham.—Mr. Matthew 
Bowden: he was found dead in his bed. 

At Colebrooke, the Rev. Henry Land. 

Ar Chumleigh, John Fewings, aged up- 
wards of O). This man was ef the humble 
eccupstion of a tinker, but he presented a 
singular contrast to the corrupt manners and 
dissolute tite of this description of itinerants. 
He was never known to take what is techni- 
cally called adram, nor was he ever seen in 
@ stute of intoxication; and, until within a 
year or two previous to his decease, he uni- 
tormly followed his employment without the 
assistance of glasses. At this advanced period, 
also, he would {to accommodate an old cus- 
tomer) walk five or six miles, with his tools 
at fis back, and return the same day. ‘The 
following anecdote, which he often related, 
may not be deemed unworthy of insertion, as 
it tends to shew the prodigious increase of con- 
sumption in an articie then scarcely known 
to the lower classes of Society About fifty 
years ago, calling dentally at a tarm- 
house, he was invited to partake of some tea 
that the good woman had just brought from 
market t, and which she actually prepared by 
boiling inthe commen kitchen copper, and 
every now and then dipping portion of at 
outwith a ladle. ‘This preparation, 
however, pleased hence that 


acc} 


reou ely 
John so well, 


trom that ime till his dissolution, he was a 
pertect Johnsonian tea drinker. 
CORNWALE 
Morited.J At Falmout! » John Nepean, 
eeq. lieutenant in et! royal Wavy, son of 
Drie wierGee } 


tal Nepean, to 
Cauzhteror MO. ¢ ~~ tBella 
e.c. lo Muss Harriet Lipper. 

\t Forvev, Mer. Collins, a mastet 
roval navy, to Mi are Dewar 
At St Erme, loon W. Ch: 


; 
Blicabeth, cloest daughter of the Rev. Dr. € 


Nliss Onotes 
ims —W. Lake, 


rectoe of St. Erme 

Vc Redruth, Mr. Donald Bala. master of 

WMudemy at thae wolice, TO wil Slarriet 

\\ , Ga ‘ gris Vavid W 4 ven ( 
ip PACE ST 

Ae Se. urch, new M Ne 
t neis R be, $Q citor Ce ISS SAMA 
Misclett, oniv daught i Richary Oke M. 
cs or kre } 

ir S | » Mr. John Couch, to Miss 
Charlotte Hea 

\I is Tre ory, of N2 e en, to l 
Bo pie Pom, of St Columb 


Cornwail—TJreland. 





[Nov. 1, 


_ Died.] At Helston, Mr. Edward Whee! 
inn-keeper.—Mr. Richard Thomas. 
At Portiscac, 


aA near Padstow, Captain W 
Billing. 

At Bodmin, the youngest son of Mr 
Wright. 


At Penzance, Colonel 
Henry Roberts. —Mrs 

At Parr, Mr. H. 
the customs 

At St. Austell, Mrs. Rowe, widow of M- 
Philip R. and dneahnes ot Mr. Walter Pir. 
ery, 

At Penzance, Ms. Honor Carthen, \ 
Mr. Peter Rogers, 45. 

At Pencreath, Miss ‘Thomas. 

At Pads‘ow, Charles Hellya't, esq. 

At ‘ees Mr. Thomas Marsh, officer o: 
excis 


po Trevarno, near Helston, Mrs. Philips 


Waliixs, wife of Mr. Christopher W. attor- 
Ney, O7. 


At St. Tudy, 


Campbell .—\. 
Jenkins, 8). 
Crochett, an officer o: 


Mr. Joseph Rounsavell. 
IRELAND. 

Died.] At Welfasc, a poor woman nared 
Johnstog, at the age of 123 years. She has 
left a brother, aged 100, and his wife of the 
same age. 

At Killester House, near Dublin, Sir Wa. 
Gleadowe Newcomen, baronet, principal ot 
the oldest banking-house in Ireland. He 
married Charlotte, daughter and sole heites 
of the late Charles New comen, of Carriglass, 
in the county of Longford, esq (since created 
in her own right Viscountess Newcomen! 
He was many years representative im pari. 
ment for the county of Longford. He c 
succeeded as principal in the bank, and ia 
honours and estates, by his only son, ta 
Hon sir f. Newcomen, fart. 

At the Broadstone, Mr. Crobally, 10. 
Until the six wecks previous to his decease, 
he had not experienced two Gays iliness in 
the course of hi js uncommonly protracted ec. 

At Limerick, in his 79th year, Sylvester 
O'Halloran, esq. an eminent surg 
man-m ldwile, 4 celebrated histo 
rian, member of the Reyal Irish Aca lems, 
and of most of the literary 
United Kingdom. He studied phy $i¢ and sur 
eery in Paris and Lond = and made so fe 
pid a progress, ¢ that he pub! ishe d hu $ first WOrs 


eon ans 


as well as 


so. reties in tac 


, 
; 


‘ore he had attained the age ot tv enty-0 ie. 
in I7SZappeared hs Trestise of the Gis 
1 > ¢ 

vine or Cataract, in un octavo V! lume. 


pent _Lranorené and 
atterwards wrote a Treati ce Uli Gat JATeue 


Spyaceilu 
i 


.. likewise in one volume octavo, “ 
Introduction to the Study of the Histery mi 
An tiguat ies of Irel: ind, in a qu. irto yolume 5 
and a general History 0: [relard in two q¥- 

to volumes, published in 173. A eu 
edition of the latter, with consideraole 
provement peared In 1800. He ons 4 
roundly 


, di 


} 
versed rish language =n° : 


in the 
Lahie for ! 

wes ever remaraavic , 

Hiouse © 

Brunswités 


*}y 
nttachaient to tue 














d 


1807.] 


wick, acteady supporter of its cons nt 
and was a warm advocate tor the 

+ and interest of his native country. =i 
rains were interred in his tamily vault at 
Kulivee 

A few days ago, in Kilmainham Gaol, Dub- 
Ny, literally of a broken heart, John Long, 
uirera captivity of about six months He 
was aman, Who lived, for the most part of 
long lie, with people of the firs: consequence, 
by whom he was both loved and respected. 
Posseseed of most uncommon natural talents, 
he unfortunately wanted s:eadiness in pursuit, 
roo often the defect of superior genius. lle 
held, tor many years, an employment in the 
revenue, which he greatly improved, and ad- 
vanced its intere-ts. But losing his great and 
weg ul friend, by the death ot Mr. Peres- 
ford, that salary ai ad yemunerat ‘ion, to which 
be conceived he had the most undoubted and 
equitable claim, were withheld. Enreebled 
by sickness and old age, he was arrested and 
thrown ito prison, for the bill of costs oF an 
attorney, whom he never saw and never em- 
ployed. Harassed and worn out in attendance 
and solicitations to those who were strangers 
to his merits and his wants, he sank into the 
grave, where the righteous rest from their 
Jabours, and the selfish and unfceiing ccase 
trum troubling. The sum he was im wrisoned 
for was a small one, and would have been 
cheeriully paid by a young nobleman, less 
distinguished for high rank and fortune than 
by undound ed p! hilanthropy and charity; but 
his Moderation or pride shrank from the idea 
of bens too burdensome to his munificent be- 
helactor; and thus, ina crowded and offensive 
_ 7 7 hetell a victim to the delicacy 0: his 
feeling : , leaving behind him, to the pity of 
the ps - icy and the consideration of those upon 
Who he may have had any claims, a widow, 
an oli Woman between eigh ty and ninety, 
cestitute of every outward thing ij in this life, 
. _ miserable manner of her husband's 
ect amply teotifies. 


- 


w 


DEATKS ABROAD. 


At the government- house in the Island of 
om the Right Hon uuradle Rah ph 
ayne, Baron of Lavington of the binedom 
of Ireland, Knight of the Bath, Captain 
Gene ‘ral, Governor in Chiet y and Vice-Admirai 
t the Lee Ward slants. Early in Ere, during 
1 resieence in tne Island of St. Christopher's Sy 
ae Weald electes one ot the representatives of 
the — Sof Assembly in that island, and 
fat Was tue influence he had acquired 
Um The avowed superiority of his talents and 


‘lecee, that at the frst meting of the 


ts, 
’ 
Pr. 
} 
sivure | rc 


6 vas Called unanimously to the chair, 
a his conduct in that distin guished si- 
ca a ae re enone that had 
took place, th +* aid at the time this event 
from his mr at he mies not legally gquelitied 
saunas a Ha a any * mn eee ee ee is 
mek coe. ne assembly, and consequently 

* Bol assume the dutics of the chair 
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Phis might have been, and it is beleved that 


the house knew it lo be, true, but the requis 


>; .. 
4 don it had made was tov great tobe hozarteal 


$08 the result of a motiwn, and the question 
was meveracitoted. Oni. arrivabin Engtand, 
he was introduced to she highest cire! “, and 
his accomplishments soon made his soctety 
acceptable wherever he went. After having 
made the tour of Europe, he Was elected, m 
1708, amember of the British Parliament, 
for the borough of Shaftesbury; and in the 
Successive perliaments of 177 | ond 17 80, he 
served tor Came ‘lterd and Plympton. In 1773 
he was honoured with the order of ‘the Lath, 
and atthe time of his death was the senor 
knight. In 1771 he was appointed cuptaine 
general aud governor in chief of the Leeward 
Islands, and costinued in that station until 
1775, when he returned to England, and was 
appointed clerk of the board of green cloth, 
in which departinent he remained during the 
continuance of that board. in October, 1795, 
he was advanced to the peerage of the kinge 
dom of Ireland, by the title of Baron Lavinge 
ton, and was again elected in the British pare 
Lament as representative for Wood tock. In 
1601, his lordship was a second time appointed 
cuptain-general of the Leeward Islands, and 
sworn a member of the King’s privy council. 
His lordship’s conduct asa governor, his wah 
to promote the wellare and happiness of bis 
Majesty’s colontal subjects, bis undounded 
hospitality, dignified reception of strengerss 
and admirable conduct inthe duties of s KITV» 
have lett a Jasting UMpPTeselon on the tohabi- 
tants of Antigua. When that colony laboured 
uuder the unavoidabie pressure ov debt ine 
curred in making preparations for sesisting 
the enemy who threatencd it with danger, 
his lordship so strongly srecommented the case 
to his Majesty’s ministers, as te obtain a pare 
liamentary grant of ten thousand pours TO 
wards alleviating the public burthen. His 
lordship) married Madamoiielle Frangoise 
Lambertine, Baroness de Kolbe!!, of a noble 
Saxon family, and cau zhter of Frederick 
Maximilian, Baron de Ko hell, a ceneral on 
the Imperial service, who survive. Dim. 
“Dying without issuc the tit’e become 
His lordship departed this bie on the bt or 
August, in the o9th year or his ase. His 


extinct. 


remains were interred with military honour, 
> } j F 5 } -* ~% ve . 
in the garden of Carliste’s estate, its piuperty, 


roe " 
aed Dts Paes 
, 


ona spot pointed out for that 
short time be.ore his death by his iordstio,. 
Mo:talls wounded, at Rosetta, in bev; t. 
in Apri last, Captain Andrew Pic the Sovh 
regiment, son of Sir Vesian ae a ephew 
of tie Reve send John Pick, Joan's Toun, 
Kilkeany, Irciand. He was a young man of 
piety aud virtuc, a most excelent offer, and 


an invajuable triend. Ele duced with his whoie 
} } | ‘° 


Company eX pt three, whist po ‘y Jeading 
} " r ler . 

them to the charge alalist a larze Turkish 
, 


army, principally cavalry, a 
powered by Numocl’ , UNIVE y ta peptod vy 


and fell, ovet 


alb who knew him. 
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SINCF our last report, we have the pleacure.to announce the safe arrjval of both the Jamaisy 


and Leeward Isiand es Sy the | tter ub eonvoy of the Pe Dberlaad Man of wy 
from Larbadoes. The Jamaica fleet were scott ina he eavy gale of wind off the banks ¢ of N 4 
foundland, andone of them, the Susannah Rut.....ord, bound to Glasgow, has been taken ve 
a Spanish privaccer of fourteen guns 5 toe same privateer also took the Mary Qs wald, " 


2 ; ' : @-s le 
for Liverpool, but fortunately she has since been retaken by the Virginia frigate, » me ta ae 


rived in lrelund. ‘The-e fests have brought home a very considerable quanti ty of f Wes t In: 


; ; a 
produce into our markets, which is at present very dull inde ed, particularly rum and « 
wool, as also is coffee, of which aiticle some aPeis sales have been Eis tidng at rather re 
duced prices. In tact, until the northern ports of Europe are once more opened to revi, 
colonial produce, itis impossible to expect that the planters in the W est hae, Or tie mer. 
chants concerned in the trade, can benefit by it. Jamaica sugars sell in the market an 
53s. per ewt. to 60s. according to qu itv, and these of the Leeward Islands from 59s. -, 
@7s. per cat. Jamaica Rum trom os. 1d. to 4s. per gallon, and Leeward Island from 9 


#2 O93 
to Ss. Yd. per gallon. Cotiee fiom 60s. tor ordin ary, to Ol. percwt or fine. West India 


cotton from ts vd. to 1s. 10d. per Ib. a very dull sale. Ginger and Pimento keep up their 
but . little consideration, 

Phe tol'owine are the late public sales of the West India produce, viz 

Ly William atnderson 965 Casks Muscavado Sugar, trom 33s to 67s. per Cwrt. 


ene cece cccecces 4d! Cusks and bags Cotiee ......40s. to 125s. per ditto ! 
ee eeecceseereeeeee AM) bags PRNGMED. ccc cctccsoes 844. to 03 per Ib. | 
ae eee secsosess SH URto White Ginger ....ccooliZs G6. per cw 
aoate anaes wenn eee e150 ditto Cotton (Demarary).... ts. 43d. to ts. 10d. per Ib. 
ee ee ooo oe KIS CasksSe. Vin ents, St. Kitts, Demerary Sugar ds. to O73. perewt, 
Wiiiam Broadhurst 401 ditto Pe ived-eces -2--048 to O4s. per ewt. 


Widow Purdy and Sons 216 Bags Pimento, bonded ......¢234. to $ x per Ib. 
J. and M. Woodhouse 17. Casks Coffee... 2... reeee eis. to 190s. per cw. 


e60s caee sopecese OOO Bigs Pimento, bonded ..... 3d to 92d. per lo. 
Kymer and Co. 54 e m4 asks and bags Coilee «+++ «Sos to 1V8s. Gd. per ewt. 
George M‘Kenzie 4 ‘s Cotton Wool .cce.---18 33d. to Is. 7 7id per \b, 


At the Hencurable he East fe Company’s sale, were sold 
110) Chests ‘indig (Privilege) from Ys. 4d. to 9s. 5d. per Ib. 
144 Ditto..... (Diiv ite trade) .. 2s. 11d. to 8s. 5d ditto 
C87 Dittoe.+.+-(Privilege) 2... 3s. Od to 8s. Od. ditto 
And at their Cinnamon sale 2867 bales Cinnamon sold at Gs. Gd. to 7s. 4d. per tb. cuty to 
be pad. Also ten Chests, and one box of Mace at 48s. to 578. per cwt. three Chests 
Cloves at Ss. 7d. per Ib 
Private trade 51 Cacsks Mother of Pearl shells, at 41. 6s. to 51. 2s. per cwt. 
9 Poxes Musk, . 2... cccc cece at See “6d. to “ti Gd. per ounce troy 
210 Ditte, Vermillion or Cinnabar at 4s. 2d. to 4s Od. per 1d. 
14 Ditto, Star Aniseseed. 22... at 121. 5s. to 15]. os. per cwl 
Alsosundry Drugs, Gums, &c. too numerous to detail. . 
Pontony Cohen 7, 1807.—The Court of Directors of the United Company o! > Mercharts ot 
Taelined trading to the East Indies, do het - y declare, that they wall put up to scale at theit 
present September sale, besides those goods already declared, the rollowing beay Vil 
WON DOMED nc cnne dé neue KKK Je 500 00016. 
Cong ym and Camp 4,500,! 100 
Sour hi ne a 1 Pe | Oe 


290 GOO 
Singlo and Twankay occ. cece eee eee es 710,000 


Hreson kin eeereese eevee svseeneeeesere ee 160,009 


, 
Ryson .. SOaj000 
—_ ——-+s=.- 


Tot l, incl ding Pitvate Trade 6,100,000); 





ee ee 


u 


lates densi 
On Monday, the 7th December, 18 7—Prompt, March 4th, 1808. 

ta the Course of eig! S1,304ibs. of Tobacco has been imported into 
aiticley ef such great consumption, has not lowered 5 it 


- 

——@ 
London roti 
P4>e (Ole)? ae. 


Vircinia, vet the price of ft 


i t not th at r ene .* aT en: ah? es ' a ! ’ tun itely happen 
coubt not de He Spec an 1 etek eae a good one, if it should un‘ortunates) ; 7 a 
ne eae ee ea Sie edily settle ne 
that Ue ¢ He aillers botween the two countries were not speedily setts : da 
>» * ' *& i ° . ae . = . . ° a nN V$ 
q‘ ‘youl. avs Bonded und warehoused for security of ee luties in th! ort “ ne ° - 
’ th 293 1 | “ . ‘ . ) ey lb 
has been t OL ho sheads, aud nearly 3,000 Vesshaties vi ‘Rum, al ) 
. ° ‘ . 
a’ . ' ned Meets tron t \\ t Ine 
? , 1 . - ® +? ‘ ~_) I a< ripe 
i ‘ , y.*Yo a ~* a -_ 5 ? f * - : . . n - over es! 
Phe great iinen- marget, at the lnen-hall of Dublin is now going on; linens of every Com™’ 
' { ' et, * ’ . ' -e Pies) ‘ —— stile fur c 
tion dre bh ereat hina, the prices yiven by the Fnaglish buyers are fuvourave t 
i alte sales ~ A} — hte bae€ Ln = eis Of Money .o be Craw Gs LsVllswss) 
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pu rc hasers, will cons ‘er ibly Tow EF the present rate of rx hince Nhetween the two 




















ae 33 provisions of every des ‘ription are at present, in trotand, uncommonly plentiful 
cheap, Che pric: sat Wudlin on the L0th instant w fe, VIZ. Saucon 065. to os. per cwt. 
ster is of three qualities, first, 106s. per cvt.5 second at Ys. per cwr.3 and third 
at $s. per cwl. Hams, from 50s. to O23 per cwt. an roporti- 
. reasonable. The long threats of Buon i, are 
eth put in force, as st was fu - Naags * shut 
-ys onthe 20th of this mor Lue greatest bustle is made at Lisbon and Oporto in 
snc of the produce onto. tue country which belongs to the fritish Factory there, as 
>the British residents, and already nmeariy fifty tamises have arrived at the dilierent 
out-porta Chere. 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Oct. 6 | Oct. 9. ,Oct. 13. Prices of Hops. 
= . : — 
Himburgh.. |S 4 --e-lSh 4... 154 hee) Bags —Kent, ol. to Ol per owt. 
b weeldt 5 covet &.. BS wefo—— Sussex, SI. todd Ins per ewt. 
jam 133 D2 .2ee fod 5.2180 3.2 b—— Essex, 51. to Sl. 16s. per cwe 
Paris ecoee(2t 10 4... J4 10 vee $10 .. Pockets —Nent, 51. 10s, to 71 7s. per ewt. 
! rn coe} ne ee ee \ cower Lt eee Sussex, Dd) to Ol. 15s. per cwr, 
Naples ss } , wae soon BtS, a6 [tee eoeee|——e——— = Farnham, 81. to Lil. per cwt. 
Genoa cece (IR coco e fhe = or top trade rather duiland pric ‘Ss worse. 
Liebe cnc desea sc .- ‘the average price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
Oporto wee. [tisd sd ce ceee Midd vos iO. =e ve OF duty ending Och instant, is Gus. Yd. percwr. 
| 1 ee MUL ad... 'Obat.. 110 © on ae 


The ollowing are the average Prices of f Navi zable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Olfice 
Soares, Xe. in October, 1807. at the Office of Mr. Scott, No. v5, New Bridze Street, Black- 
tears, Londont—Crand Junction Canal, at O01. per share. —-Grand Surry, 471. to 451.—Etles- 
inere, We ale. “S01. —tlcennct aud Avon, Original, vOl—m—Achby-de-la-Zouch, v4, 
wwuaiewoter, ThL—West India Dock Stock, 1481. por cont.——£ast India Dock, 1201. ex- 

vidend of YI. ge Nett for the lat half year —London Dock, 1121. per cent. —Commer- 
val-Road, P21 per ceat.——Globe Insurance, 112).—Rock Live Assurance, 7s. per Share 
or East London Water-Works, S01. to 491 premium.—“est Middlesex Watere 
Works, 121. premium.—Southwark Bre wery, per Share,premium.—Tavistock- Mineral Canal, 
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NATURALISDI’s MONTHLY REPORT, 


How sweet'y nature strikes the ravish’d eye, 
Through the fine veil with which she of conceals 
Her charms in part, as conscious of decay. 


twT9 TATRA ok ; a 
1D RANG the last month, betwixt the 19th of September, and the 19th of October, the 
WoOUS have been grag ially assuming their rich autur.nal COLOUTS 5 ; and at the tme I am 


wr ~ wer are In, probably, their greatest Leauty. The | leaves of many of the trees are be- 
guning to fall, and seve: al or the limes and ash trees are alieady nearly stripped 


phe we beri ‘ 's been warm, and except a few of the nights about the 20th of September, 
and last right (the 18th of October,) there has been very little trot. During several nights, 


Our Ta loch. ¢ there were heavy fogs.” Sintcethe full moon, however, the days and mghts 
have both been more clear. The win has blown chiefly trom the outh-west, west, and northe 
Wes, out last nizht previously to the frost, it veered round to tie cast. 

Septem! er ld.eedn consequence ~ re late severe frosts, the fies are become so torpid that 


— es Lt — } +} > ond 
eof otice to the windows a: izh there was somet ing giutimous upon tne grass; and 


considerable difficulty they are able tu walk. On turning over Mr. W hite’s 
core ae ties . 1: PPPS 1, + 
( vations on Natural History, i find aremark on this subject so interesting, that Tam in- 


.’ + a. a 
‘ not without 


‘ >. . = i ' } - . . » ' ’ 
: tu transoribe it. «© Jz “ is ones 1 coserved that t divers Kinds oO <i Lesides their sh: iTp-= 
} . ; ' ’ ny 
= A Herc, Nave also skinny p p- 9 OF Taps tot helt Teel, Wacteos tiey 2 re Ci abled to adhere 


-_ 
4 


- oudes, and evento walkoa ceilings, with ta by means of 


Pressure of tine atmosphere on these flaps 5 the weight ot which they easily overcome in 
rerh Wether, when thev are brisk andalert. But, in the decline of the year, this resistance 
. hey for their diminished strength j and we see flies labouring along, and luge 
‘Ss *5¢r'eetin windows as as if they stuck fast tothe glass, and it is withthe utmost difficulty 
¢ <4 Craw one foot a ter another, and disengage their hollow caps from the — Suto 
Urou the sume principle that flies stick and suppurt themse Ives iy do boys. by way of 
ysenty Reavy weight Dy Oi aly apiece vt wet leather atthe ead ofa string, Clipped close 
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“t u Ye Je 
Octoder @.—2A grey phalsrope (trirza Lobara of Linnzeus), was shot and broy Me. 

et This is a very uncommon bird in most parts of Great Britain. pil aalaa, 
i} From the return of warmer weather ‘or some days past, the house flies have reco, ered 2) 

; wsual activity, and are now able both to fly and ran avout without ditliculry. 

, Phe fruit of the elder, barberry, black briony (tamaus communis of Linnzus’ » ond wees 
eT nizhtshade (solanum dulcamara), black thorn or sloe, | hawthorn and bramble, iS NOW rine 
: ‘| " haws and blackberries have been remarked to be much more abundant this vear than 

they have been for several years past. rae 


_ Strawherrv-tree (ar? tus peare 1g in fi wer. 
October 4.— The gossamer was very teasing about the midJle of this day. Ear'y in 
mornimyg | did not retnark it to be fuating about, but at noon, on walking 


ay <o 


7 


’ 
. 
* 


ee al 


betwixt three ars 
jour miles into the country, my hat and clothes were in a measure covered by it and the 
tilating sensation on my face was very unpleasant 

October G.——The wasps and hornets are in great numbers about the apple-trees, where th 
fruit is ripe 

October 8. —A woodvock was seen this day, but [ have been informed that woodcucks hay 
been shot in Dorsetshire severa: days ago. 

October 19,—Primroses and polvanthus es are beginning to flower. 

As Ihave not seen any of the hirundines for the last day or two, I presume they have al 
taken their departure. 


seeohel-see 
Hav: SLIPS 


+ 





MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
‘HE dryness of the weather in the preceding month, has retarded the sowing of wheat on 
strung lands, which sre so bound that they will not work ; but on loams, and light friable 
soils, much has already been done; and some seasonable mild rain would make the tilths an! 
: clover leys on strony Jands work kindly and well, and waich, witheut a previous good soak- 
inz, they will not “ 
The early sown wheats come up well, with strong healthy blades, and the winter tares 
and rye look very promising. In England and Wales, Wheat averages per quarter 68s. 7c; 
Barley, 59s. td ; and Oats, 27s. 9d. 
The crops of Turnips which escaped the mildew grow fast; and the valuable Swedish sr, 
which have been less attected, are universally thriving and good 
. Pastures on moist cool lunds look green, and still afford good keep; on dry and elevate’ 
Rs. situations, they have sutleved much. 
rer The winter crops of Potatoes are nearly taken up, and prove to be abundant and good. ~ 
From the mildness of the se ason, the young and store cattle are kept out of the yards, waic: 
>. occasioned but little barley to have been as yet brought tu market ; yet the good accounts 
already given of the crops of grain, are fully veritied both us to quantity and quality. 
+i Le.n stock still continues iow trom the dearness, and in some places the scarcity, of gree 
a winter food. Pork ison the advance, and fat beef and mutton, in the country markets, ex- 








perience dull suies at reduced — La Smithfield market, Beef fecches trom 4s. t0 $+) 3% 
7 stene af 8id.5 Mutton, trom ts. to os. ; Pork, from os 4d. to Gs. Gd. 
: | SS SS ST EE — 
H MON ees BOTANICAL REPORT. 
‘| HE fast number of the Botanical Magazine, (249) contains, 1. Babiana sericea Cy) paper’ 
: purple flowered variety of a rcs of which two others have alre idy appeared in the 
Masccine, Jacquin pane red this as a distinct species, as did Mr.Gawler himpelf in t. ne An 
o* Botany, but has not ben able to detect characters by which it can be distingule sty 
without having recourse to colour, alwavs deemed ssuflicient te establish a species upeliy 
t rt ss in this jastance it has not been observed to change. 2. Babi ana su.ptursa yo 
or Poperits apply cin Very near lo the last, oY perhaps clowr to B. ¢ plicate, beswixt we 
ie author considers it as latermedrate. Mr. Gawler first established this genus, tie speci 
winch were before reoried sometimes to Gladiolus, sometimes to Ixia, deriving the Bam 
ym the circumstance tast the Lulos of these plants afford a principal article of the foo 
; dbvons, in the rete bourhood oF the Cape, No genus ia this natural order is better ee 


+ 


" } } avant h ’ a om if 
a4 Lu. .' Hi > Crsidibistea. a? ) z Ancther gent us estab! lished by thie same auth or, fr ee 
ro y} nee : 4 } 9 ne - . . es thus 
NETAY HUMETOUS ANG NECCTYLENCOUS as emblige under the name of jeer The pectes of 


‘? ° ’ . . nite? 
genus sr@all night fowering, and admired for their fragrance. . Poalang-um ramcsum 5 UR 


by Lin: wus to his venus Anthericum, but Mr Gawler,with most of “the | later botanis is 
Haller, in keeping Phalangium distinct from Anthericum. 3. Martynia pra aboscts ' : 
; . s : r the , e's WMNseALe dee’ 
serach ws @chot tus Saver, the Mauscous smell of the bruised plant, the inflated cal) yzd 
wes 
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seis, appear to bring this plant nearer tothe Slawce than the Ro-rcr' 3, Dr. Sims has 
pi i to tou ch upon the subject. ~ Clethraardirca. Jeis: Mm. Leable if this hband- 
x2 shrub, which for twenty years past has nt been un mimon in this ¢ untiv, 
t have been betore figured. 7. Melaleuca nerifolia. A piant newly introduced 
am New St Wales, by Mr. Barr, at Ball’s-pond, Islington. Phough the fruit of this 
‘ never been seen by Dr. Sims, he does not hesitate ro decide the: it does not belong 
zenus with which it is here arranged, = [t has neither the habit nor the aroma of a Me- 
Jevea; but being undoubtedly a congener of Dr. Smith's Melaleuca /aurina, is at present left 
in the genus. 8. Rosa muiltificra, or the brambie-flowered rose. This new rose was im- 
ported from China by Mr. Evans, of the East-India Rouse, and was expected to have produced 
cellow flowers, a deception of the cunning Chinese toenhance its value. Shvuld it be found 
ty bloom freely, it will provea valuuble acquisition to our gardens, ¢s specially if ig will bear the 
verity of our winters, which is highly probable, as most of the Japan plaints are found ty os 
. It corresp. onds, except in glean in every resp-ct, with the deseri ption of Rosa Masur tijlora, 
in Thunberg’s Flora Japonica, whence it was thoug ht necessary to retain that name, atherwies 
rabifiare wold have been much better; indeed it does not appear certain that it does not be- 
long to the zenus Rubus. Number 28 of the Paradisus Londinensis (not received last month) 
contains, 1. Rhododendrum chrysanthum, here called cjjcinale, the flowers being of a pale 
primrose, not a olden colour. An infusion of the young leaves is said to be a very valuable 
remedy in rheumatic affections. Mr. Salisbury does not approve of Jussieu’s diviNion of che 
natural order of the bicarmes of Linnceas into two, and remarks very justiv, that such divisioa 
separates plants so very nearly related, as to have been hitherto very generally considered as 
velonging tothe same genus. This very rare plant, native of the coldest parts of Siberia, was 
communicated by Mr. Woodford. 2. Ipoma repanda, native of the West Indies, worthy of 
culture fur the sake of its fine scarlet flowers, buctwill hardly bloom without there is room in 
the stove to train its branches tu a great length. &. Myroboma fragraxs, the Epidendrum 
rubrum of Lamarck, and one of the species of Vanilla. We have repeatedly criticised thes 
author’s proneness to give new names, but did this disposition show itself only as in the pre- 
sent instance, to the exclusion of the vulgar appeliations by which plants are called in the 
untries, where they are indigenous, out controversy wit) him would soon cease. Though 
we must still think that the same objection will not hold against words which have nothing 
ovensive to the ear in their sound, such as Vanilla trom the Spanish word Vainaa Sheath, as 
agaist Rotterump, Skogsfioler, Retschumuchta, and many other equally barbarous words here 
enumerated ,as names for which their respective c countries havea claim to partictpete with Spar 
inthe honour o- an ado: pron. TT his plant flowered for the first time mi thi country, in April 
last, intl ie collection of the Right Honourable Charles Greville, esq. at Paddington, Num- 
fer 29of the same work con'ains, 1. Corybas acon t ji rus, a Singular little plant of the Orchis 
trive, from New- Holland, communica‘%e! by tie Countess of Essex, here supposed to be 2 new 


Pr rnus. fe P ancratium amboi 1enSe . jiere » calle d >. nervfolium. . : ie nthe §< alia of Michaux, 
here named P awawis. A native ot Novth America — tis rere sont that Gertner alone 


! 


has Axed the proper Itmits pers Prenant hes and Chondrilia, the former having a sessile, 
+ latter a stipitute pap pus, and s is more wedge shaped, compressed and furmowed, according 
tow, ich our | Prenanthes muralis is a nner Chonadrnila. 
in English botany, besides s:x cryptog sAMUUS plants, we have Scheuchreria pakestris, an ate 
pine boggy plart, not kvowu as a native of Eritain till d ecovered by the Keverend Mr. Dal- 
omy last June, in Lakeby Car, near Borough bridge, Yorkshire. Y. Sedum forstercanwm, A 
hew species of Sedum, hitherto con/ounded with rupestres tound by Ed wu Forster, jun. esg 
onthe cock at toe tall af the Rhydoll, near the Devios Bridge, Cardianshice. 3, hlaspa 
;, =o @ scarce species, Very nearto can: ete and as the lacter is found wath hairy trac, 
ithe former with smoot hy net to be disti.. guished by the usval specific charecter. Mr. 
Leat Sy as De. Smith says, justly observes, that th e clongateu style, project ing far bevond the 
oe the pouch, will alw ays distinguish this plant ‘rom ¢ampestre, Whose Short Bry! le as just 
‘quai to those dobes. The éurtum hasa perennial ro : Rowers a snonth or six weeks earlier 
Cian comfesire. A Brasscacriextals. 3. Salix sienna 6. Salix 6 ccdsr. Since the death of Mr. 
oe who b aid purticular attention to the willoa °s Dr. Smith has suspended his labours en 
: lied on to take care 


wan genus, waich he now resumes with reluctance, dut thinks himoets ca , | 
that apie urrs which his late triend Mr. Crowe hadcollected, should not be lost to Cie pubue. 
Num er VY ofthe Botunist’s Revosit ory contains a. Crinum Jatifijtm, as itas here called, 
| Mdouote ity a sp=cies vis imaryiits, and on Iy referred to the jormicr genus, In Conseyeene 


' aTing bul in tead ot Caps Ulla, W hich Cannot aitord a Sf 8 cific, Much ic3h a fenetic Hise 
, tom, 6¢. Fs igatia indica, thas ¥ ery much the habit o! f Potentilia Teplans, an dG its Rowers 
* me > . vello MW, Dut the fruit is fie Poly y thouy! i too iusipid to be C440; tro ae tiie cossecton ul 
oe Night Hon urabie Mr. Grevilie. ae Vaccin bum milidum, a Vets pre ity lit fe stirs Pui 


Purery of Messrs. Whitley and Brame. 4. Cincnena car. ites, from the collection ¢ 


CautLy 





Liinbers, who has written a Monoguipn on this genus 9- Vuanthus — 5 4 
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beautiful species from the very owe collection of Mr. Swaj 


. unson, at Twict 
Number 100 of the s same contains, 1. A dwarf variety of Dahlia p! me mi 


enhhie 


ata, trom the collecs. 

at Hol! } and house. . Nicotiana glut imtsSa,s a species of tobacco ti lat has nev er oeen é 
unc 

mon in our gardens si since the year 1759, when it was cultivated by Philip Miller. Jr; . 

tremely diilerent from the other known species, by the flowers gro wing ia 


inas Cund race 
and being somewhat irregula ry or si ioringent, and having one segment of the ; 


Jarger tl — the rest, iar more important charicters than any thit ave mentioned in tae Reps 
sitory. ‘3 Melaleuca seriifeliz, of Botanical Magazine, here called M. Su: cifolia, ; — 
daurica, in many respects similar to P. peregrina, of Botanical Ma; gazine, but leaves ye: 
glaucous and capsules divaricate. 5. S. Neranthemum Lerbaceum. Tj 


e Calyx Muy 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Observaiions on the Slate of the Weather, from the 25th of September, to the 2th of 
Ocloler, 1807, incluseve, Two Miles N.W. of St. Paul's, 
Barometer. Jhermometer. 
Hichest 30.50. Oct 19. Wind S. E. 


vet 66°. Oc. 15. Winds. E. 
Lowest 298.08. Oct. 23. Wind S. W. is 


a 34°. Oct. 24. Wiad N. W, 


- 


Between the even- i. 


, ? ° : . — 
: S-tenths Mes of the 19) hy ) } On the morninzgot the 
Greatest =o Greatet  18ththe 
of an / and 20th the mer- . ° re stache mercury stood 
Variation in “et . a Varlationin ¢ 1°. Ro . 
soy see inch. cury fell from ha leet at Joo”. 
4 U 3. « ae 4 - ~ au o. 
90.20 to 29 FO. 





The quantity of rain fallen this month is equal to about %2 inchesin depth, 
We have heard it asseried, — the authority of a gentleman who is said to have paid mach 
and long attention t» the state of the weather, that there are usually twenty five fair days in 


October. if this were caleuiti the case, the present month is unquestionably an excep 
tion, as will be seen below. Put in looking back upon the journal for the last few years, we 
find that our ouservations by no means correspond with the tact referred to. In last Octo 


ber there were twenty-two la October, 1805, there were nineteen oaly 3 in October, 180 
there were only eighteen; in October, 100, there were twenty-two; and in the sume manta, 


of 1BOY, touere were exac tly twenty-five dayson which there wus no ‘aliing weather. 


_ ! ' , " . ~ .y ‘ 
he average Netz f the barosieter for the whole month is 28.5525 that of the thermo- 
meter is tull 579, which is much greater chan it has been for some vears during the month ot 


> JP he; pian , ‘ \ ar aan a : } i ‘ > os ane Si - hoe 
Oct ber, oe Oeil + it wut bile AVCKILE iO! tne hast SIX Veal 5 Ciou il Pe 180 ric Wes Jt 9 vud 


> 
. ~~ © } -~\> a ’ 1 . the 
in 1805 it was only 47 Vnere lave been several heavy fogs; that on the evening of tne 
oth instant, the fog was so considerable as ta be productive o: seme accidents. he 22d wa 


} ’ fa) . ] + hs * . : . . } . - ny e 
2 con pict tery wel oay, and in the evening it wae Very stormy , tee quantity 0 rain <i 
ever, has, Upon the whol month, been below the average. The number of days wi thout 


S ° } » 7 ert = oh <.: 
is twenty, of which very iew can be denuiniated brilliant. he wind has been chieny ia 


the West 


A comet has been visible the greater part of the month in the evening. On the 2ithit 
made a beautiiul appearance between halt past six and eight, atier which the clouds intete 
cepred the sights it would not, however, set till abuut eleven. There seems no reason why 
it should not be Visine some time Jonger to this part ofthe globe. On Tuesday evening, the 
Gt insiaut, UE about a quarter past eight, it was observed by Mr. Firminger, wi ascertainee 
ats right ascension to be 15m. 1074, deciination 7° ¥3’ — About seven o'clock on the 
9 4c! } Vas observed nearly ithe West, and bout bags ve the hor 20n. 

Phe comet was obs rv: i the 26th at half pust sixin the evening by a capital instrument, 
in > Hands OF a Ver) e astronomer, to whom the tazl amen evidently curved, from 
which he baters it i vin the peril clion. Its elements have been alizady calculated bg 


Burckhardt at Paris: of these we shai! give an account hereafter. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
he valuable communication from Wr. Be! 


and the Maquirer trom the pen of Mr. Cum! 
We iit 


suum, the very pocpragnnd! one from Saxonyy 
yerland. will appear in our ne: 
i sired by \V. H. to intorm ieee 98 that he is preparing an take and Appa atudy 


wiih be trusts wall answer the ead desired. 
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